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PREFACE, 


The  frequent  recurrence  of  phrases  bearing  a tradi- 
tionary sense  at  variance  with  the  terms  in  which  they 
are  vested,  appears  to  me  an  anomaly  in  our  language 
which  remains  to  be  accounted  for*  And  such  are  pre- 
cisely the  forms  we  generally  use  when  we  wish  to 
express  ourselves  in  regard  to  some  certain  point 
with  energy  and  distinctness.  To  explain  myself  by  an 
instance  ; if  we  wish  to  tell  another  the  circumstance 
of  the  person  in  question  having  supplanted  such  a 
one  in  his  expectations  of  fortune  ; can  we,  in  fami- 
liar intercourse,  do  so  more  intelligibly  than  by  the 
phrase,  “ he  has  put  the  other’s  nose  out  of  joint  ?” 
In  terms  a burlesque  and  unmeaning  sentence ; but, 
by  a still  unexplained  colloquial  privilege,  sound  sense 
when  uttered. 

To  suppose  the  numerous  phrases  of  this  category 
were  originally  vested  by  those  who  used  them,  in 
terms  which  did  not  carry  the  sense  the  speaker  inten- 
ded to  convey  by  them,  would  be  to  form  a supposition 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  language  and  opposed  to  rea- 
son itself.  My  conviction  is,  the  words  in  their  original 
forms  did  convey  the  import  they  were  used  for  at  the 
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time,  but  in  the  course  of  use,  and  through  the 
mutability  peculiar  to  our  language,  those  forms  have 
been  confounded  with  others,  of  a similar  or  nearly  simi- 
lar pronunciation,  which  have  subsequently  found 
their  way  into  the  tongue  and  supplanted  them. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  X suppose,  that  English  and 
Anglo-Saxon  are,  at  least,  sister-languages,  and  if  so, 
as  the  offspring  of  a same  parent,  at  one  stage  of  exis- 
tence an  identical  language.  And  if  we  believe  ( which 
I do)  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Low-Saxon  (still  sur- 
viving, in  the  main,  in  what  we  now  call  the  Dutch)  were 
the  same  language,  our  own  must  at  one  period  have 
been  as  these  once  were,  also  the  same  language. 

It  is  to  that  period  of  our  tongue,  I have  endeavoured 
to  retrace  the  original  form  of  the  words  which  I 
believe  then  to  have  duly  conveyed  the  sense  of  the 
phrases  of  the  above  category.  By  applying  the  sound 
of  the  words  which  constitute  the  modern  phrase  to 
others  which  it  fitted  in  the  Low-Saxon  stage  of  our 
language,  I have  always  found  a sense,  corresponding 
with  that  conveyed  by  the  form  under  which  they  are  now 
disguised,  to  be  the  result  of  the  experiment.  The  fol- 
lowing pages  contain  the  proofs  of  this  test.  But  to  come 
at  a due  conclusion  by  such  test,  sound,  not  letter,  is  to 
be  mainly  relied  on ; the  ear  is  to  be  consulted  rather  than 
the  eye.  And  since  sound  must  have  been  the  prior  con- 
veyance of  meaning,  it  may  be  fairly  taken  as  a truer 
test  of  the  original  import  of  , words  than  its  imperfect 
and  subordinate  substitute,  letter. 
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It  is  not  meant,  by  this  cursory  Essay,  to  offer  a deve- 
lopement  of  all  the  expressions  of  the  nature  here  alluded 
to,  hut  merely  of  such  as  have  occurred  to  my  mind,  sub- 
sequently to  this  view  of  their  rise.  These  have  been 
taken  as  they  have  presented  themselves  to  my  memory, 
and  have  not  been  selected  for  the  sake  of  proving 
my  own  view  of  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  which 
might  not  answer  such  purpose.  And  I am  con- 
vinced there  is  not  one  phrase  of  the  above  category, 
which  may  not  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way  those 
which  appear  in  this  Essay  have  been. 

Having  no  recorded  guide  for  the  popular  form  of 
our  tongue  at  the  period  to  which  the  following  speci- 
mens are  retraced,  I have  adopted  the  spelling  of  that 
of  its  nearest  surviving  representative,  the  Dutch  ; and 
no  words  have  been  employed  which  are  not  justified 
by  written  authorities  in  that  language.  For  the  mode 
of  spelling,  Kiliaan  has  been  chiefly  consulted,  some- 
times Bilderdijk.  And,  I suspect,  few  languages  can 
produce  a rival  to  either  in  his  separate  department. 

If  the  clew  here  offered  is  trustworthy,  it  may  lead 
to  a better  handling  of  the  etymology  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  rescue  that  science  from  the  obloquy  it  too 
justly  labours  under  in  regard  to  the  English. 

In  reading  the  following  specimens  of  the  original 
forms,  the  pronunciation  of  the  modern  Dutch  should 
be  adhered  to,  and  each  word  pronounced,  at  least  inter- 
nally, in  order  to  give  the  clew  of  sound  a fair  trial. 

The  ch  and  gh , to  be  sounded  as  k.  A , broad.  Ey 
as  a in  mate , late , fyc. ; except  when  it  is  the  terminal 
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letter  of  the  noun,  and  then  it  has  scarcely  any  sound 
any  more  than  with  us.  The  i as  e,  ij  as  ee.  U as  o 
in  do.  Au  as  o.  B,  p , v,f,  interchange  in  sound. 
H is  treated  as  no  letter.  H and  f interchange  at 
times  as  aspirates.  D and  t are  used  indifferently, 
and  sometimes  represent  our  th. 

By  thema , is  meant  the  root-syllable,  from  which,  not 
only  (he  word  in  question  springs,  but  also  the  whole 
stock  of  sounds  to  which  such  word  belongs.  By  root- 
word,  is  meant  the  word  by  which  the  term  in  question 
has  been  immediately  produced. 

Two  or  three  of  the  articles  will  be  found  corrected 
in  the  pages  which  follow  the  Nursery  Rhymes,  and 
are  placed  before  the  Glossary. 


PHRASES  OR  SAYINGS  WHICH  DO  NOT, 
IN  THEIR  PRESENT  FORM  OF  WORDS, 
IMPORT  THE  MEANING  ATTACHED  TO 
THEM,  WHEN  USED. 

He  took  the  bull  by  the  horns;  in  the  sense 
of  to  commence  the  attack  in  the  most  direct  way,  to 
begin  the  attack  at  the  most  difficult  point.  Hij  tockt 
de  bol  bij  de  ooren  : q.  e.  he  seduces,  or  decoys,  the 
understanding  by  reason  (argument)  ; or  more  literally 
he  charms  or  enchants  the  head  by  the  ears.  Bol  is 
the  common  metaphorical  term  for  head;  and  is  the 
same  word  with  our  poll  and  the  Dutch  polle  or  poL 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  b and  p are 
interchanging  consonants.  Het  schort  hem  in  de  bol  is 
a common  phrase  for,  he  is  wrong  in  the  head,  his 
understanding  is  not  quite  right.  Toeken  is,  to  seduce 
or  charm  in  any  way;  and  has  also  other  meanings 
which  do  not  immediately  belong  to  the  above  phrase ; 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  root-word  of  our  to  touch,  as  well 
as  of  theFrench  toucher,  and  theltalian  toccare;  but 
of  this  in  another  place.  “To  take  the  bull  by  horns”  is  a 
form  in  which  I believe  the  phrase  is  never  used.  It 
may  be  right  to  observe,  in  this  place,  that  the  ch  had,  at 
one  time  with  us,  the  same  sound  as  in  the  Italian,  viz. 
that  of  k . Ooren  is  the  plural  of  oor  (ear). 

To  put  the  nose  out  of  joint  ; in  the  sense  of  to 
profit  (gain)  by  another's  disgrace  or  mishap.  Te 
putten  de  noose  uit  afjonst : q.  e.  to  exhaust  ( extract) 
the  mischief  of  a disgrace  or  (mishap);  that  is,  to 
neutralize  the  evil,  as  it  were,  by  balancing  the  loss  of 
one  person  by  the  gain  of  another,  and  thus  to 
take  the  sting  out  of  a misfortune.  We  say  nearly  in 
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the  same  way  “ to  extract  good  from  evil that  is, 
to  extinguish  evil  hy  the  counterbalance  of  good ; for,  to 
extract  good  out  of  evil,  in  a general  sense,  seems  an 
unsuitable  phrase.  He  has  put  his  nose  out  of 
joint  would  be  as;  hy  lieeft put  (gepul)  de  noose  uit 
ajjonst  ; lieeft  being  as  has.  The  prefix  ge , which  now 
marks  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  in  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage, was  not,  I believe,  used  in  all  the  stages  and 
dialects  of  that  language,  and,  I think,  never  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  Putten  is  to  draw  out,  or  from,  and 
used  in  a metaphorical  sense ; as  in  the  expression,  uit 
de  weislieidsbron  putten  ; q.  e.  to  draw  from  the  foun- 
tain of  wisdom.  Ajjonst  is,  disfavour,  and  thus  the 
cause  of  the  disgrace  or  mishap  in  question,  and  appli- 
cable to  circumstances,  or  person  in  a general  sense. 
It  is  the  reverse  of  jonst , which  is,  good  will  or  favour 
and  is  spelt  as  above,  or  gonst,  gunst , Noose  is  evil, 
mischief,  and  the  source  of  the  French  noise  and  our 
noise  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is  troublesome,  or  dis- 
agreeable to  endure. 

He  is  out  at  the  elbows  ; in  the  sense  of,  he  is  in 
want  of  money,  or  has  none.  Hij  is  uit  aen  de  gelde 
hosse  ; q.  e.  he  is  out  in  the  money-box,  his  coffer  is 
empty,  he  has  no  money,  Gheld,  now  geld , is  money. 
JBosse , busse,  now  bos , bus , is  box  ; and  as  well  as  our 
box,  in  the  same  sense,  will  be  accounted  for  elsewhere. 

The  man  is  handsome  enough  if  he  does  not 
frighten  his  horse  ; in  the  sense  of  great  beauty  is 
not  requisite  for  a man,  that  is,  if  he  has  the  other 
qualities  of  one,  perfection  in  that  point  will  be 
dispensed  with,  done  without,  overlooked ; in  fine,  that 
a moderate  share  of  beauty  is  sufficient  for  a man.  De 
man  is  handsaem  in  hof  of  hij  doet  nae  t vereischten 
des  oorts;  q.  e.  the  man  is  suited  to  (or  fit  for)  the 
court  if  he  does  but  conform  himself  to  the  customs 
(or  habits)  of  the  place;  meaning,  if  a man  has  suffi- 
cient pliancy  or  servility,  any  other  qualification  will 
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be  dispensed  with  there ; and  resolves  the  meaning-  into, 
nothing  is  required  of  a courtier,  hut  servility.  The 
original  meaning  being  one  which  might  be  considered 
offensive,  has  been  turned  from  a court  to  the  per- 
son or  figure.  Handsaem  is  dextrous,  well  suited  ; hof 
is  court ; vereischten  is  that  which  is  requisite,  the 
requisite. 

Every  dog  has  his  day;  in  the  sense  of,  in  the 
long  run  every  man  has  his  desert,  or  that  which  he  is 
entitled  to,  as  regards  reward  or  punishment ; and  thus 
implying  a righteous  superintendance  in  respect  to  man. 
Ijver  doylit  haest  'es  deghe ; q.  e.  zeal  is  not  long  in 
earning  the  reward  it  deserves : in  the  sense  of,  the 
being  in  earnest  never  fails  of  a proportionate  return. 

Money  makes  the  mare  to  go  ; in  the  sense  of 
money  can  do  any  thing;  money  is  all  powerful.  De 
menig  maeckt  de  meer  toe  goe  ; q.  e.  they  are  the  little  that 
give  value  to  the  great,  or,  in  other  words,  the  humbler 
classes  give  the  higher  their  importance;  implying 
that  the  higher  spring  from  the  inferior,  that  they  are 
fed  by  them,  that  they  neither  could  have  existed,  nor 
have  continued  to  exist  without  them.  We  must  not 
be  surprised  if  this  uncourtly  sentiment  has  been  more 
disguised  than  some  others  to  be  noticed  hereafter. 
De  menig , means  the  many,  the  multitude  ; 
and  is  used  emphatically  for  the  people,  or,  according 
to  the  formula  of  the  day,  the  lower  or  less  opulent 
class.  Menigli , now  menig , is  the  same  word  with  the 
Gothic  managein , the  scource  of  our  many , and  is 
used  here  in  a substantive  sense.  De  meer  is  also 
used  in  the  substantive  sense  of  the  upper  or  opulent 
class,  the  great,  as  opposed  to  de  menig . Goe  is  a 
very  old  and  familiar  abbreviation  of  goed  in  the 
substantive  sense  of  riches,  means,  power,  value,  and  not 
unfrequently  as  importance.  The  mare  used  in  the 
modern  form  of  this  saying,  and  which  answers  to  the 
meer  of  the  original,  is  evidently  meant  to  convey 
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the  idea  of  the  animal  designated  by  that  term.  But 
the  word  had,  at  one  time,  in  our  language  the  precise 
meaning  with  that  given  to  the  original  meet , viz. 

GREAT. 

“ Wherefore  be  wise  and  acqueintable, 

Godelic  of  word  and  resonable, 

Bothe  to  lesse  and  mare/’* — Chaucer. 

Dierit  hert  doort  goe  gewis  verheugd  verschaft  een 
stedigh  feest  vol  vreugd. — Heyne. 

The  import  of  which  is ; he  who  takes  delight  in  a 
good  conscience  has  provided  himself  a constant  feast. 
The  quotation  is  merely  meant  to  justify  the  use 
of  the  abbreviation  goe . 

The  grey  mare  is  the  better  horse;  that  is, 
in  the  household  spoken  of,  the  wife  controuls  the 
husband,  has  an  undue  influence,  one  derogatory  to  the 
husband.  Die  greyt  meer  is  de  beter  oyt  ( oyts ) ; 
q.  e.  whoever  humours  the  other  the  most  will  be 
the  master  of  him,  (get  the  upper  hand).  Greyten 
(also  spelt  greijden  and  greten)  belongs  to  the  same 
family  of  words  as  the  Latin  gratificari , and  means 
like  that  to  gratify,  to  give  up  to,  and  to  humour. 
The  original  form  of  the  saying  applies  to  either  sex, 
and  imports,  that  the  surest  way  of  acquiring  an 
ascendency  over  another  is  to  gratify  all  his  wishes  and 
caprices,  and  that  the  stronger-minded  are  thus  to  be 
overcome  by  the  weaker,  the  unsuspicious  by  the  cun- 
ning; that  low  cunning  is  an  over-match  for  any  rate  of 
intellect  when  put  off  its  guard  by  cajolery. 

For  the  life  and  soul  of  me  ; as  when  we  say 
in  familiar  discourse,  “ I cannot  do  it  for  the  life  and 
soul  of  me  ;”  importing,  for  all  I can  do,  I cannot  do  it; 
and  implying,  that  some  assistance  is  required.  Ver- 
blij ft  het  aen  so  al  af  mij  ; q.  e.  if  the  whole  is  left  to  me, 
if  the  whole  affair  in  question,  is  to  depend  upon  me; 

* i,  e.  to  those  beneath  you  and  those  above  you,  the  little  and  the  great, 
and  consequently  to  all. 
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and,  with  the  context  above  given,  implies,  if  the 
whole  of  the  business  is  to  lay  upon  my  shoulders  1 
am  not  equal  to  it. 

Must  is  for  a king  ; generally  used  in  reply  to 
some  arrogant  or  imperious  command  given  without 
due  authority,  or  in  an  unbecoming  manner;  and 
implies  that  the  person  assumes  more  than  will  be 
allowed  him.  Moet  is  verrecking  ; q.  e.  must!  is  going 
too  far,  an  over-reaching  of  the  mark ; and  conse- 
quently not  proper  for  the  occasion.  Moet  is  the  same 
word  as  must,  used  substantively.  Het  is  een  moet 
means,  something  that  must  be  done,  an  indispensable 
affair.  Verrecken  is,  to  overstretch,  overstrain. 

The  seat  of  honour;  a jocular,  but  rather  low 
expression  for  the  nether  end.  Die  hij  sit  open  eer  ; 
q.  e.  that  which  he  sits  upon  there. 

It  makes  my  blood  run  cold;  meaning,  it  puts 
me  in  a passion,  it  exasperates  me ; and  said  when 
something  is  passing  which  has  a strong  effect  upon 
the  feelings.  Het  maeckt  mij  bloot  er  een  kole 
(kool)  ; q.  e.  this  affair  here  turns  me  quite  into  fire, 
sets  me  on  fire,  inflames  me,  puts  me  in  a rage.  Op 
Jieete  koolen  zitten , is  at  this  day  the  usual  phrase  for  to 
be  in  a state  of  great  impatience  or  anxiety,  and  equi- 
valent to  our  “ to  sit  upon  thorns.”  The  phrase  may 
possibly  be  the  travesty  of  the  words,  het  maeckt  mij 
louteren  kool ; q.e.  it  makes  me  literally  a fire  ; that  is,  it 
inflames  me  so,  that  I feel  as  if  all  on  fire.  But,  I sus- 
pect, the  first  given  version  of  the  modern  phrase  to  be 
the  true  one.  Bloot  is,  quite,  entirely. 

It  runs  like  smoke  and  oakum;  a familiar  way 
of  saying,  that  a story,  piece  of  news,  a fire,  &c.  has 
spread  about  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  or,  as  we  say, 
has  run  like  wild  fire.  Het  run  lijck  (gelijck)  molken 
aen  de  kom  ; q.  e.  it  run  like  milk  into  curds,  it  went  off 
as  suddenly  and  rapidly  as  curds  run  together,  when 
milk  turns  ; and,  as  every  one  knows,  the  coining  of  the 
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curds  when  milk  is  in  a state  to  produce  them,  is  rapid, 
sudden,  and  general,  as  regards  the  mass  of  milk  acted 
upon  ; and  may  thus,  not  inaptly,  serve  for  a natural 
type  of  rapid,  sudden,  and  general  spread  of  effect, 
especially  in  a familiar  and  rather  jocular  phrase. 
Molken  is  milk-stuff,  prepared  or  intended  for  the 
making  of  cheese  and  other  dairy  produce.  Runnen  is 
to  turn  into  curds,  to  turn  sour,  whence  our  to  run  in 
the  same  sense.  Molken  has  the  sound  of  miolken,  and 
is  grounded  in  the  Gothic  or  Islandic  miolk,  the  Swed- 
ish mioelk , the  Dutch  rnelk,  and  our  milk ; and  it  is  this 
sound  of  oik  as  iolk  that  makes  the  oke  in  smoke  ; 
kom  is  dairy-pan. 

He  frets  his  guts  to  fiddle  strings;  a fami- 
liar, but  rather  coarse,  way  of  expressing  the  idea,  that 
the  person  in  question  is  in  a state  of  constant  un- 
grounded vexation  (anxiety).  Hij  veuruit  ( veurwt ) kats 
toe  veele  stoorings  ; q.  e.  he  forecasts  too  many  vex- 
ations (disturbances),  he  looks  forward  to  nothing  but 
sinister  events,  he  is  eaten  up  by  imaginary  evils,  he 
hunts  for  disquiet  before  it  comes.  Veuruit  (how 
vooruit)  katsen  is,  to  forecast  or  look  out  for. 
And  stoorings  is  the  plural  of  the  participle  present  of 
stooren , to  disturb,  to  disquiet,  but  used  in  a substantive 
sense. 

He  has  too  many  irons  in  the  fire;  importing, 
that  the  person  in  question,  has  too  many  calls  upon  his 
time  and  attention  to  allow  him  to  give  a sufficiency  of 
either,  to  that  which  he  undertakes.  Hij  heeft  te  menigh 
heeren  aen  te  vieren , q.  e.  he  has  too  many  masters  to 
attend  upon;  or  in  another  construction  of  te  menig  hee- 
ren,  it  may  he  as,  he  has  many  masters  to  attend  to,  or 
wait  upon.*^  Te  vieren  is,  to  serve  or  attend  upon  with 
the  utmost  respect  and  regard,  even  to  the  extent  of 
cajoling ; it  answers  nearly  to  the  French  Jeter. 

Set  a beggar  on  horseback  and  he  will  ride 
to  THE  DEVIL  ; a saying  that  expresses  the  opinion, 


that  ail  unexpected  or  sudden  accession  of  wealth  to 
a badly  educated  person  will  do  him  more  harm  than 
good ;”  that  it  will  bring  misery  instead  of  happiness, 
from  want  of  his  knowing  how  to  make  the  proper  use  of 
it.  Set  er  begeei'te  aen  gehoor's  vack , end  gig  wel  reedt 
toe 7 evel ; q.  e.  set  cupidity  at  the  entrance  of  hearing 
and  you  completely  prepare  the  evil  ; that  is,  listen 
(give  audience)  to  the  suggestions  of  irrational  desires 
or  wanton  wishes,  and  you  prepare  your  own  misery. 
Vack  is  opening,  entrance;  and  the  b and  v are  nearly 
allied,  and  indeed  interchanging,  sounds.  The  other 
words  are  as  translated  above. 

Go  TO  THE  DEVIL  AND  SHAKE  V OURSELF  ; Used  as 
a half-angry  answer  to  one  that  comes  to  consult,  whe- 
ther he  shall  resent  some  trifling  or  supposed  affront 
he  may  have  had  offered  him,  and  in  doing  which  you 
are  inclined  to  think  him  either  trifling  or  trouble- 
some. Goe  toe  bet  evel  aenschickt  mver  self ; q.  e. 
the  good  you  return  for  evil  will  come  back  to  yourself, 
will  find  its  way  back  to  you ; implying,  that  another’s 
ill  conduct  is  not  to  induce  you  to  follow  the  example 
by  behaving  ill  yourself;  that  you  are  to  keep  your 
temper  and  treat  him  in  such  way  as  will  be  honourable 
to  yourself  and  gratifying  to  a well  constituted  mind. 
It  means  that  the  keeping  your  temper,  and  behaving 
as  the  occasion  may  require  will  be  its  own  reward. 
Aenschicken  is  to  recoil,  to  come  back  to,  and  is  now 
spelt  aansdiikken.  Goe  has  been  accounted  for  above. 

He  is  as  proud  as  a dog  with  two  tails  ; ap- 
plied, X believe,  by  one  who  being  under  the  necessity  of 
referring  to  some  superior,  with  whom  he  is  placed  in 
relation,  is  treated  by  him  repulsively  Het  is  haest 
brood  end  haest  dogt  wie  7 u tot  deil  ’ s ; q.  e. 
bread  is  bread,  i.  e.  does  you  good  according  to  the 
way  it  is  given  in,  or  in  other  words,  all 
depends  upon  the  manner  it  is  done  in.  The 
bread  of  charity  is  scarcely  food  when  given  with  a 
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scornful  air.  Brood,  like  bread,  is  as  food  at  laige, 
any  tiling*  for  tlie  support  of  life,  Deijlen  (deelenj  is 
to  distribute,  and  formed  from  deijl  a share  or  part  dis- 
tributed; and  deijl  brood  is  the  bread  given  to,  or  shared 
with  the  necessitous.  The  double  oo  has  nearly  the 
sound  of  ou  with  us;  and p and  b are  convertible  sounds. 

Teach  your  grandmother  to  suck  eggs ; a 
roughish  manner  of  rejecting  some  advice  or  opinion 
that  does  not  seem  suitable  to  the  occasion  in  question. 
Dies  utver  geraeden  moed , Heer , te  soek  is;  q.  e.  in  this 
case,  Sir,  whatever  you  can  devise  is  no  service  (or  is 
lost);  upon  this  occasion,  Sir,  your  council  is  out  of 
place.  Geraeden  moed  corresponds  nearly  with  the 
Latin  consullum , in  the  sense  of  that  which  is  done 
upon  the  best  consideration,  and  thus  the  best  opinion 
that  can  be  had ; but  is  here  used  somewhat  ironically. 
Heer  (Sir)  shoved  into  an  answer  given  to  a friendly 
offer  of  advice  adds  to  the  crustiness  of  the  reply.  1 lie 
ae  in  qeraeden  extends  the  sound  of  the  alieady  broad 
sounding  a , and  has  thus  perhaps,  suggested,  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  in  the  modern  form  of  the  saying. 

The  devil  take  the  hindmost  ; said  upon  an 
occasion,  where  it  is  evident  that  somebody^  must  get 
into  a scrape,  but  number  one  is  the  principal  concern  ; 
or  where  each  had  rather  the  scrape  should  come 
to  the  turn  of  any  of  the  others,  than  to  himself,  i 
evel  taecke  den  eine  moet ; q.  e.  the  mischief  (disaster) 
must  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  of  them,  the  one  or  the  other 
of  them  must  take  the  consequence  or  what  is  to  hap- 
pen to  his  own  share.  Taecke  is  a very  old  term  for 
task,  share  of  labour.  To  take , to  tan , to  tack , 
and  several  other  of  our  terms  belong  to  the  same 
family,  as  will  be  explained  by  and  by.  Moet  is  our 
must  in  the  sense  of  that  which  comes  [or  is]  by  neces- 
sity; and  like  that  applies  to  all  persons,  things,  and 

tenses.  . 

It  rains  cats  and  dogs  ; that  is  to  say  the  ram 
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comes  down  in  torrents.  Het  regen  gat's  aen  te  deegs  ; 
q.  e.  the  rain-gate  (or  as  in  a more  serious  form  u the 
flood-gate  of  heaven”)  is  thoroughly  at  work, — hard 
at  it.  Gat  is  a passage,  an  outlet,  the  mouth  of  a river 
or  harbour,  and  our  term  gate  is  at  bottom  simply  in  the 
sense  of  passage,  as  that  which  lets  both  in  and  out, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  timber,  although  that  is 
the  chief  idea  which  by  use  and  custom  presents  itself 
to  our  minds  when  we  hear  the  word.  But  this  is  a 
subject  belonging  to  another  department.  Our  term 
gut,  in  all  its  senses,  is  no  other  than  a corruption  of 
gat : “ the  gut  of  Gibralter,”  is  the  passage  of  Gibralter. 

There  is  not  a pin  to  chuse  between  them  ; 
in  the  sense  of,  chuse  which  you  will,  the  choice  will  be 
a bad  one,  and  said  of  persons  or  things  which  are 
equally  worthless.  Daer  is  noijt  hap  in  de  keus  hij 
te  winnen , q.  e.  there  is  no  good  to  be  obtained  in  this 
choice,  there  is  never  any  advantage  to  be  got  in  such 
a selection  as  that  in  question.  Noijt , never.  Hap, 
good  luck.  Keus , choice.  Winnen,  to  win,  to  gain. 

I GAVE  HIM  A ROLAND  FOR  HIS  OLIVER  ; in  the 

sense  of,  I gave  him  as  good  as  he  brought ; I treated 
him  as  roughly  as  he  did  me ; and  implies  I made  him 
repent  of  his  rudeness  or  insolence,  and  showed  him  I 
was  not  to  be  ill  used  with  impunity.  Ik  gaf  hem  te 
rouwen  lang  voor  dies  hoi  ijver  ; q.  e.  I gave  him  cause 
to  repent  for  a long  while  for  this  ill-timed  outrage  ; I'll 
make  him  regret  for  some  time  to  come  of  this  mad 
piece  of  overwarmth.  The  f in  gaf  has  the  sound  of 
v . Te  rouwen  is  to  regret.  Hoi  is  outrageous,  in 
a state  of  fury — agitation.  Ijver  is  zeal,  warmth, 
ardour,  but  with  hoi  it  bears  the  sense  of  over-zeal, 
ill-timed  zeal,  mad-zeal. 

He  looked  as  melancholy  as  a gib  cat;  a 
ludicrous,  but  common  expression,  used  by  one  who  sees 
another  with  a woeful  and  dejected  countenance  ; but 
with  whom  it  is  evident  he  has  not  much  fellow-feeling, 
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either  from  knowing  him  to  he  an  undeserving  person, 
or  from  believing  him  to  have  met  with  no  more  than 
his  desert.  Hij  lucid  al  mee  aen  kole  als  een  kipt 
guijt ; q.  e.  his  luck  seems  to  have  been  of  the  kind  of 
that  of  a thief  who  has  just  been  nabbed,  implying  that 
his  face  tells  us  that  he  is  in  some  roguish  scrape,  that 
he  has  lit  ’upon  some  mischance,  but  is  not  to  be 
pitied.  Lucken  is  to  light  upon,  to  have  happen  to 
one.  Kole  (now  kool)  is  fire,  as  exemplified  in  a 
burning  piece  of  coal,  wood,  or  turf,  but  here  used 
in  the  sense  of  disaster  or  any  kind  of  misfortune ; as 
when  we  say  “ he  fell  from  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire ;”  which  is  as  he  fell  from  one  misfortune  into 
another  still  greater,  more  complete.  Kippen  is  to 
lay  hold  of,  to  catch  suddenly,  vulgarly  to  nab.  Guijt 
is  as  the  worst  kind  of  ruffian,  thief,  or  villain,  one 
that  is  a rogue  in  all  senses  of  the  word. 

Oh  ! the  pride  of  a corler’s  dog  ; said  of  a 
person  who  prides  (values)  himself  upon  some  employ- 
ment which  is  either  derogatory  to  him,  or  at  least  does 
not  raise  him  in  the  esteem  of  others.  Hoe  die  prijckt 
op  de  koppelers  cloogli ! q.  e.  how  this  person  prides 
himself  upon  a pandar’s  lucre  ! how  he  values  himself 
upon  the  profit  (or  livelihood)  made  by  a disgraceful 
office.  Prijcken  is  to  be  proud  of,  to  set  a value  upon. 
Koppeler  is  a pimp,  a go-between ; now  spelt  koppelaar. 

Great  cry  and  little  wool;  as  a great  fuss 
about  nothing,  a great  bustle  about  some  trifle. 
Gereijdt  kraeije  aen  littel  pjoel ; q.  e.  Crow  gets  ready 
upon  a slight  disturbance,  a crow  soon  takes  alarm ; 
alluding  to  the  instinctive  exhibition  of  alarm,  so  remark- 
able in  that  bird,  which  is  thus  an  apt  type  of  needless 
apprehension.  Kraeije  (iiow  kraai)  means  the  crow; 
and  is  the  source  of  our  verb  to  cry  ; as  well  as  of  the 
Dutch  kraeiijen , the  Italian  gridare , the  French  crier , 
and  the  Greek  x/>««v  (kraein ) in  the  same  sense. 
Gereiden  is  to  make  ready,  to  prepare.  Woel  is 
tumult,  disturbance. 
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To  kick  against  the  bricks;  in  the  sense  of  to 
strive  against  general  opinion,  custom ; to  oppose  the 
sense  of  mankind,  the  opinion  of  the  world.  Te 
kicken  afgunst  des  bruicks  ; q . e . to  let  out  or  betray 
dislike  of  general  usage,  custom  ; and  so  to  let  it  be 
known  you  do  not  think  or  chuse  to  act  like  the  rest  of 
society.  Bruick  is  custom,  usage.  Afgonst  (also  spelt 
afgunst  and  af joust)  is  ill-will,  disfavour,  dislike.  Kic- 
ken is  to  mutter,  to  speak  in  a subdued,  discontented 
way,  tone. 

He  has  got  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear;  in  the 
sense  of,  he  has  made  a mistake  by  that  which  he  has 
done,  or  he  will  repent  of  what  he  has  done.  Hij  haest 
gaet  te  rouwen  so  hij  dese  hier ; q.e . he  will  soon  be  on  the 
road  to  repentance  for  this  (or  more  literally,  this  here); 
he  will  soon  come  to  regret  what  he  has  done  on  this 
occasion.  Rouwen  is  to  repent  of.  The  use  of  te, 
which  corresponds  with  our  to  before  the  infinitive 
mood,  is  antiquated  in  the  Dutch. 

He  tossed  up  head  or  tail  ; in  the  sense  of,  he 
tried  for  luck  in  the  event,  as  he  does  who  tosses  up ; 
he  tried  for  the  prize  in  question ; for  the  advantage  to 
be  gained.  Hij  tast  op  het  voordeel ; q.  e . he  tried  to 
get,  or  have  the  best  of  it,  the  advantage  in  the 
happening  of  the  event;  as  he  does  who  agrees  to 
leave  or  trust  the  event  to  fortune,  chance.  The 
phrase  in  its  source  has  no  relation  to  the  mode 
of  taking  the  chance,  and  the  throwing  up  a coin  is 
only  one  way  of  so  doing ; but  not  a necessary  one, 
though  a convenient  one.  Again,  the  phrase  may  be 
Hij  toetst  op  het  oordeei ; q.e.  he  put  it  to  the 
ordeal,  or  trial,  as  he  does  who  tosses  head  or  tail. 
Tasten  would  be  as,  to  feel  *the  way  to  ; voordeel, 
the  upper  hand,  success.  Toetsen  would  be  to  try, 
or  take  the  chance  of  het  oordeei,  the  decision, 
judgment ; and  thus  the  issue  of  the  event  in 
question.  The  d in  voordeel  has  the  sound  of  t, 
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and  in  fact,  the  word  is  the  same  with  the  German 
vortheil  in  the  same  sense.  T and  d are  interchanging 
sounds. 

He  is  as  cross  as  two  sticks;  as  a familiar  way 
of  saying,  “he  is  in  a great  passion  (state  of  anger.”) 
Jlij  is  af -gerasd  haest  toe  I sticken ; q.e.  he  is  ready  to 
suffocate  with  rage,  he  is  on  the  point  of  being  (is 
almost)  choked  or  stiffed  by  his  anger,  passion.  We 
have  the  phrase,  “ to  choke  with  rage.”  By  the  con- 
version, through  analogy  of  sound,  of  gerasd  into  cross, 
to  which  we  apply  the  sense  of  peevish,  the  force  of  the 
original  phrase  has  been  somewhat  decreased.  The  a 
in  glieraesd  ( gerasd ) is  sounded  very  broad ; indeed 
the  word  is  now  spelt  geraazd.  The  o in  cross  has  the 
sound  of  oa.  The  preterite  prefix  ge  is  very  commonly 
represented  by  the  k , the  substitute  of  c in  modern 
Dutch.  Sticken  is  to  stifle,  to  suffocate ; and  here 
used  substantively.  Raesen  ( rasen ) is  to  be  in  a rage, 
L ry,  and  is  reinforced  by  the  prefix  af. 

The  backwardway  the  broomstick  ; in  the 
sense  of,  “ though  said,  it  is  not  meant  to  be  done ; as 
where  something  is  said  to  tantalize  or  raise  expec- 
tation, but  is  not  intended  to  be  carried  into  effect.” 
It  is  a phrase  familiar  to  school-boys,  and  generally 
used  by  the  stronger  to  the  weaker.  De  bekeerde  wijs 
te  beroemen  sick  ; q.  e.  the  preposterous  way  of  getting 
a reputation ; one  by  which  you  will  acquire  the 
reverse  of  a good  name.  Beroemen  sick  is  to  glorify 
one’s  self,  to  make  one’s  self  important ; but  implies  of 
course  to  do  so  in  the  manner  of  vain-glorious  people, 
in  a mountebank  way.  Ch  in  sick  is  sounded  as  k . 

To  run  the  gauntlet  ; in  the  sense  of,  to 
undergo  the  punishment  known  by  that  name;  the 
mode  of  inflicting  which,  is  known  to  every  school-boy. 
Te  rumen  ( roumen ) de  quant  te  laet ; q . e.  to  repent  the 
rogue  too  late,  to  repent  of  playing  the  part  of  a rogue 
too  late ; as  it  is,  after  the  punishment  has  been 
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suffered.  But  another  form  of  the  term  for  this 
punishment  was  gantlope,  or  gantlop,  which  I take  to 
be,  as  kwant , or  quant-loop , and  thus  literally  “ the 
rogue’s  run,”  or  as  we  now  say  “ the  rogue’s  march 
and  then  “ to  run  the  gauntlop”  would  he  “ to  repent 
of  having  suljected  one’s  self  to  that  punishment.’5 
Houwen , rumen,  is  to  repent  of,  to  regret.  Kwant , 
quant , is  rogue,  knave.  Loop  is,  a course,  settled  or 
fixed  term  of  going  on,  a heat  as  it  were. 

Cat-o-nine-tails  ; as  the  well  known  instrument 
for  the  punishment  of  ignominious  transgressions. 
Guit-hoonende-iaeckel ; q.  e.  the  rogue-disgracing  tac- 
kle, rope’s  end ; the  rope’s  end  used  to  affix  a stain 
upon  the  guilty.  Guite  ( quit ) is  rogue,  and  answers 
to  the  French  fripon,  as  kwant  does  to  drole. 
Hoonen  is  to  stain,  to  dishonour,  to  disgrace,  to  mark 
with  ignominy.  Tackel  is  properly  the  rope  ends  of  the 
rigging  of  a ship ; of  one  of  which  the  cat-o-nine-tails 
originally  consisted ; the  end  serving  as  the  handle, 
and  the  untwisted  strings  as  the  thongs.  The  sense  of 
the  number  of  nine,  as  that  of  the  thongs,  had  probably 
its  rise  in  the  analogy  of  the  sound  of  that  word  with 
portion  of  the  phrase  which  I believe  to  be  the  origin 
of  the  term  cat-o-nine-tails.  The  stick  now  used  for 
the  handle  of  this  species  of  whip,  is  the  substitute  of 
the  original  unravelled  portion  of  the  rope’s  end  still 
used  in  the  navy.  Our  tail  is  the  same  word 
with  the  above  tackel  ( tackl ) the  Gothic  tagl  and 
Anglo-Saxon  toegl , and  imports  the  being  fastened  to 
the  object  to  which  it  refers ; a thing  attached  or  tied 
to  something  else. 

Half-seas-over;  in  the  sense  of  very  drunk,  stag- 
gering drunk,  sick  drunk.  Half  seeumt' s over ; q.  e. 
past  half  sick,  beyond  half  sick,  and  implying  very 
sick  and  unable  to  stand,  sick  and  reeling ; and  thus 
in  a state  of  far-advanced  drunkenness.  Seeuwt  or 
ver  seeuwt,  (which  is  as  over  seeuwt,)  means  in  a state 
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of  nausea  or  sickness,  caused  by  the  motion  of  a vessel 
at  sea  ; to  which  that  caused  by  drunkenness  is 
analogous.  Verseeuwen , is  to  become  sick  at  sea. 
Over  is,  beyond,  above.  To  be  sewed  up  ( a familiar 
phrase  for  to  be  very  drunk)  most  likely  owes 
its  origin  to  the  same  source.  The  root  word  ol 
seeuwen,  is  the  antiquated  seeuwe,  now  see , zee,  with 

us  sea . ' 

He  is  driven  from  post  to  pillow;  in  the  sense 
of,  to  be  in  a state  of  restless  agitation,  of  disquietude 
betraying  itself  by  outward  signs.  Hij  is  daer  even 
ver-on~poosd  ( ongepoosd ) te  feller  ; q.  e.  he  is  made  by 
this  in  a state  of  even  greater  fury,  or  violence  than 
before,  it  has  caused  him  to  be  even  more  disturbed 
than  he  was  before  the  event  in  question  took  place. 
Poosen  is  to  be  in  a state  of  quiet,  to  repose,  to  be  still ; 
on  is  as  the  negative  prefix ; ver  as  the  enforcing  prefix, 
as  in  the  verbs  ver-on-ge-lucken,  to  perish,  to  come  to 
an  unlucky  end  ; ver-on-gelijcken,  to  do  an  injury  to 
&c.  From  poosen  we  have  our  to  pose  in  the  sense  of 
to  bring  to  a stop  by  argument,  to  a stand  by  what  we 
say.  The  root-word  of  poosen  is  poos,  whence  the  Latin 
pausa  and  our  pause.  Pel  is  violent,  savage,  and  feller 
its  comparative.  That  the  consonants  / and  p repre- 
sent naturally  connected  (and  even  interchanging) 
sounds,  is  seen  in  the  instance  of  our  pipe  and  fife,  in 
Dutch  pijp,  in  German  pfeyjf,  in  Italian  pifara,  all 
which  are  the  same  word  differently  lettered.  Our  fell 
in  the  same  sense,  as  well  as  the  Latin  feles  or  fells, 
the  French  Jelon,  the  Italian  fello  and  fellone,  evi- 
dently belong  to  this  family  of  words. 

To  raise  the  wind  ; in  the  sense  of,  to  procure 
money  or  means  of  satisfying  a debt,  a wish,  a want. 
Te  rijtsen  de  vijand  ; q . e . to  set  the  enemy  or  tormen- 
tor at  defiance,  to  bid  defiance  to  the  dun,  as  a man 
may  do  when  he  has  got  the  money  to  pay  him. 
The  original  phrase,  as  well  as  the  copy,  have  both,  in 
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some  degree,  a familiar  and  jocular  cast  or  turn 
in  them.  Vijand , in  Anglo-Saxon  fiend , in  German 
jeynd , with  us  fiend.  F and  w are  interchanging 
sounds.  Window,  in  Dutch  venster,  in  German  fenster, 
in  Danish  vindue,  in  Latin  and  Italian  fenestra  are 
one  word;  and  grounded  in  vinden  (to  find.)  Of 
this  in  another  p?ge. 

He  is  the  flower  of  the  flock  ; in  the  sense 
of,  he  gives  the  best  prospect  of  turning  out  well; 
he  affords  a greater  expectation  of  success  in  life,  than 
his  fellows,  or  the  others  in  question.  Hij  is  de 
vlugger  of  liet  luck  ; q.  e.  he  is  the  readiest,  quickest,  or 
aptest  of  them  all,  if  he  should  but  turn  out  well  in 
other  respects ; his  talent  is  evidently  superior  to  that 
of  the  rest,  and  if  his  conduct  should  prove  equal  to  it 
he  must  succeed  above  them  all.  Vlugger  is  the  com- 
parative of  vlugge , vlug , quick,  subtle,  clever.  Lucken 
is,  to  succeed,  to  turn  out  well. 

It  is  all  my  arse  in  a rand-box;  in  the  sense 
of,  it  is  all  very  fine  what  you  say,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  it ; your  wTords  or  promises  are  all  very  fine 
and  fair,  but  as  I know  there  is  nothing  meant  by  them, 
I wish  to  have  no  more  of  them.  Het  is  al  mee  aes  in 
ecne  beender-bos ; q.  e.  it  is  altogether  no  more  than 
carrion  in  a shrine,  however  shewy  this  state-coffin  may 
be,  it  contains  but  mere  carrion  after  all ; and  thus 
notwithstanding  your  display  of  words,  or  promises,  I 
put  no  value  upon  them,  knowing  them  to  come  from  a 
worthless  person ; one  undeserving  of  my  confidence. 
Beenderbos  is  the  technical  term  for  the  coffin,  in  which 
the  bones  or  relics  of  some  canonised  personage 
had  been  deposited  in  the  days  of  monkish  sway,  and 
is  usually  ornamented  in  the  most  costly  manner ; 
often  with  precious  metals  and  other  valuables  in  pro- 
fusion. The  term  corresponds  with  our  shrine  and  the 
French  chasse.  Literally  however,  it  implies  a 
skeleton-box  ; and  is  the  contraction  of  beenderen-bos , a 
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box  for  bones ; heenderen  being  the  plural  of  been,  a 
bone.  Beender-huis  is  charnel-house. 

The  blue  devils;  in  the  sense  of  seeing  every 
thing  in  a disordered  or  low-spirited  view,  from  a 
deranged  state  of  the  system ; to  be  in  a slate  which 
presents  all  objects  and  circumstances  to  you  in  a 
sickly  (dispiriting)  point  of  view.  Bloed-evels  ; q.  e. 
evils  proceeding  from  the  state  of  the  blood,  the  evils  ol 
bad  blood.  At  one  time  the  s seems  to  have  been  a 
common  form  of  termination  for  the  plural,  but  n is 
now  used  for  that  purpose  in  the  more  polished 
dialect  of  Holland.  The  phrase  “ blue  devils”  imports 
simply  a bad  state  of  blood,  or  derangement  in  the 
source  of  it.  We  say  in  a somewhat  analogous 
sense,  “ there  was  much  bad  blood  between  them 
and  also,  “ to  occasion  had  blood  between  them.” 
The  French  have  the  phrase  “ se  faire  du  mauvais 
sang ” in  the  sense  of,  to  bring  on  a bad  state  of 
blood  by  brooding  over  imaginary  evils. 

“ Soo  veel  schepsels,  soo  veel  monden 

Zijn  ’er  die  Godts  lof  verkonden 

Al  de  wereldt  door  en  door.’ — Sluiter. 

q.  e . so  many  creatures,  so  many  mouths  are  there  to 
proclaim  the  glory  of  the  Creator  throughout  his 
creation.  Schepsels  [creatures]  monden  [mouths,]  are 
examples  of  the  two  forms  of  plural  above  mentioned. 

He  is  as  poor  as  a church  mouse  ; said  of  one 
who  is  reduced  to  great  poverty ; of  one  who  has  little 
or  nothing  left,  in  a reduced  state  of  circumstances. 
Het  is  al  puur  als  hij  ghierse  moes  ; q.  e.  it  is  com- 
pletely as  if  he  should  be  reduced  to  importune  peo- 
ple for  victuals,  (charity) ; or  in  other  words,  “ it  is 
just  as  if  he  was  obliged  to  sue  for  bread.”  Puur  als 
is  “ entirely  as  if.”  Ghiersen  is  to  cry  out  for  ; to  ask 
in  an  importunate  tone  of  voice.  Moes  is  properly, 
victuals ; and  our  term  alms  is  as  almoes  in  the  sense 
of,  that  which  was  left  after  the  meals  ol  the  rich,  and 
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formerly  considered  as  the  perquisite  of  the  poor.  It 
consisted  in  great  part  of  the  slices  of  rye-bread,  which 
then  served  as  plates  in  the  same  way  that  those  of 
wheat  do  now  to  the  labourer  s meal ; and  I suspect  the 
custom  of  laying  bread  beside  our  plates  at  the  meals 
of  the  present  day  has  its  rise  in  the  above  usage  of 
our  ancestors. 

By  hook  or  crook  ; as  in  the  phrase  “ to  get  by 
hook  or  crook;”  in  the  sense  of,  to  get  by  any  expe- 
dient, to  stick  at  nothing  to  obtain  the  end ; not  to  be 
over-nice  in  obtaining  your  ends.  Bij  hucke  o'er  krooke; 
q.  e . by  bending  the  knees,  and  by  bowing  lower,  or,  as 
we  now  say,  by  bowing  and  scraping,  by  toad-eating  and 
cringing.  JJucken  is  to  bend  or  sink  down  by  one 
knee,  while  the  other  heel  is  scraped  out  backwards ; in 
fact  in  the  way  used  by  clowns  and  clod-hoppers  fifty 
years  ago,  when  they  entered  the  room  of  the  man  of 
power ; and  which  is  in  reality,  the  type  of  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  courtier  when  he  kisses  the  hand  of  his  mas- 
ter in  expectation  or  in  acknowledgement  of  some  favour. 
Kroocken  is  to  bow  low,  to  crook  the  body  forwards 
as  the  sign  of  prostration  or  external  homage.  Both 
words  are  as  the  old  form  of  contraction  usual  for  the 
participle  present  in  ing  of  which  e is  the  abbreviation. 
The  mg  is  obsolete  in  the  Dutch,  and  ende  has  taken 
its  place.  Kroocken,  krooken , kroken,  are  the  same 
words,  and  grounded  in  krucke,  kruk , (crutch,  in  the 
sense  of  a staff  with  a crooked  handle,  in  Latin  crux)  ; 
but  is  as  the  more  ancient  kro-ig  in  the  adjective  sense 
of  bent,  curled.  Of  this  elsewhere.  Hucken  is 
grounded  in  hacke,  hak  (heel)  the  same  word  with 
our  hock  or  hough.  O'er , over  (over  and  above). 

Needs  must  when  the  devil  drives  ; in  the 
sense  of,  “ resistance  is  vain  where  the  mischief  is 
so  great  as  to  exceed  the  means  of  overcoming  it;” 
and  is  as  the  expression  of  a reluctant  submission  to 
disaster.  Nood's  meest  wen  't  evel  te  rijf  is  ; q.e. 
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necessity  is  the  master  where  the  evil  is  too  exuberant ; 
necessity  has  the  upper  hand  when  misfortune 
pours  in  too  fast.  Meest  is  most,  but  used  in  the 
substantive  sense  of  het  meest,  in  the  sense  of  that  to 
which  all  else  is  inferior ; and  thus  as  master  or  mas- 
tery in  the  strongest  import.  Te  rijf  is  as  too  rife,  and 
thus  as  too  abundant,  too  prevailing,  too  general ; and 
hence  overpowering.  V and  f have  the  same  sound  in 
Dutch,  and  had  once  with  us.  Nood's  is  as,  nood  is, 
(necessity  is). 

He  turned  the  tables  on  him  ; in  the  sense  of 
he  shewed  him  he  was  wrong  in  that  which  he  had 
said  or  proposed,  and  thus  reversed  the  state  of  the 
case  in  his  (the  proposer’s)  view ; or  made  him  see  it 
in  an  opposite  light,  in  a point  as  opposite  as  dark- 
ness is  to  light.  Hij  toond  liet  evels  aen  hem  ; q.  e.  he 
showed  him  all  its  pervertedness,  that  is,  of  what  he  had 
been  saying  or  proposing,  he  made  it  evident  to  him 
how  far  he  had  perverted  the  truth  of  the  subject  in 
question.  If  the  using  het  evels  in  an  adverbial  sense 
should  be  considered  too  ungrammatical  a license,  it  is 
only  to  use  the  stricter  form  of  Hij  toond  het  evel  aen 
hem  ; q . e.  he  showed  him  the  mischief  of  it ; that  is, 
of  that  which  he  had  been  urging.  The  second  o in 
toond,  as  prolonging  the  sound  of  that  letter,  is  not 
unaptly  represented  in  the  modern  form  of  the  phrase 
by  r,  as  being  the  true  letter  of  continuing  sound  in  our 
language. 

Windfall  ; as  some  piece  of  unexpected  good  ludk; 
some  unforeseen  benefit;  some  good  fortune  that  takes 
by  surprise.  Wie  ein  vat ; q.  e.  like  a charm,  and  thus 
as  that  which  acts,  or  has  the  effect,  of  an  agreeable 
surprise,  an  unexpected  delight.  Vat  is  something  that 
gratifies,  gives  pleasure ; that  which  could  he  wished. 
Vallen  means  to  suit,  to  please,  and  hence  our  to  fall 
in,  as  “ to  concur.”  Gevallen  is  to  charm,  to 
bewitch,  to  delight.  I cannot  think  with  our  dictionary 
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makers,  that  the  word  is  as  wind  and  fall,  and  so  as 
something  that  the  wind  has  made  to  fall.  For  in  that 
sense,  if  a man’s  house  is  blown  down,  or  his  hat  off  his 
head,  either  would  be  a windfall.  But  no  one,  1 believe, 
ever  called  these  events  windfalls.  The  wind  may  blow 
down  a rotten  apple  or  sound  one,  but  neither  would  be 
a windfall.  Val  (pronounced  fall)  is  ever  as  some- 
thing that  suits  or  pleases.  IT  cl  eeten  heeft  nog  geen 
val ; is,  the  food  has  no  flavour  in  it,  dont  suit,  or  is 
not  according  to  taste,  gives  no  pleasure.  Die  woorclen 
hebben  liter  geen  val ; is,  these  words  have  nothing  that 
pleases,  suits,  or  allures  in  them.  Wie  ein  (een)  is, 
like  or  as  a ; so  that  “ to  have  a wind-fall,”  would  be  to 
have  that  which  acted  as  a charm,  or  that  which  gave 
you  unexpected  delight.  And  we  say  of  any  remedy 
tliat  gives  unexpected  relief  from  pain,  “ it  acted  like  a 
charm  upon  me.”  The  d in  the  word  is  evidently  an 
interpolation,  as  in  so  many  other  words  to  which  it  does 
not  essentially  belong,  as  in  ledger,  pledge,  hedge,  edge, 
&c.  and  in  fact  is  not  sounded  in  any  of  them. 

A Jew’s  eye  ; as  in  the  phrase  “ that  is  worth  (or 
as  precious  as)  a jew’s  eye ;”  in  the  sense  of,  something 
most  precious,  something  most  fortunate.  Een 
gewisheid ; q.  e . a certainty;  and  as  such,  relief  from 
suspense,  the  worst  of  mental  tortures,  its  cessation  the 
greatest  of  mental  pleasures.  The  phrase  is  never 
used,  I believe,  but  in  reference  to  the  announcement 
of  some  unexpected  relief  to  anxiety  or  distress;  or 
else  on  finding  relief  by  some  medicine  in  case  of  great 
pain  or  danger.  The  d represents  at  the  end  of  some 
words  a very  evanescent  modification  of  sound ; far  less 
forcible  than  that  of  its  relative  t.  Sijde,  sijd,  sije,  sij, 
(silk)  are  the  same  word  differently  pronounced. 

Dead  as  a door  nail  ; in  the  sense  of,  completely 
dead,  utterly  lifeless,  past  all  hope  of  moving  again. 
Dood  als  er  doornageld ; dead  as  if  pierced  through 
and  through ; as  if  nailed  to  the  spot,  and  so  unable  to 
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move.  Doornagelen  is  to  pierce  thoroughly,  or  through 
and  through,  to  fasten  down  completely.  Nagel  is  the 
same  word  with  our  nail,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ncegl ; 
hut  nail,  as  in  finger-nail,  has  a different  origin.  Of 
this  in  another  place.  Doomageld  and  doorgenageld 
are  used  indifferently,  and  are  an  example  of  the 
augment  ge  being  dropped  even  in  the  same  dialect. 

Lob’s-pound  ; as  in  the  phrase,  “ he  is  in  lob’s 
pound and  in  the  sense  of,  he  is  in  confinement,  in  a 
state  of  detention.  Lijf'spand;  (in  German  Leibes 
pfand)  ; q.  e.  pledge  of  the  person,  and  thus  personal 
or  corporal  detention;  the  body  or  person  being  the 
pawn  secured.  Lijf  is  here  as  body  in  the  sense  of 
person,  and  from  the  same  source  as  leven,  (to  live,) 
and  the  German  leib  and  leben ; four  words  that  pre- 
sent distinct  examples  of  the  interchanging  sounds 
represented  by  the  letters  b,  J,  and  v»  Pand>  is  pawn, 
pledge ; and  the  word  whence  we  have  both  pawn  and 
pound ; which  last  term  is  now  used  for  the  place  in 
which  the  pawn  is  secured,  but  originally  meant  the 
pawn,  or  the  animal  as  such ; that  which  was  taken  as 
security.  To  drive  cattle  to  pound,  is  to  drive  them  to 
be  a pawn  or  security  for  the  damage  done.  Pand  is 
as  band,  i.  e.  bound,  fastened  up,  from  binden  (to  bind ;) 
and  thus  in  the  passed  sense  as  that  which  is  bound  or 
fastened.  Our  word  bond  in  all  its  meanings  is  from 
the  same  source.  The  lawyer  says  impounded,  and  the 
merchant  bonded,  and  both  in  the  import  of  placed, 
(deposited)  by  way  of  a security.  The  ground  syllable 
or  thema  of  pand  (pfand)  is  va-en,  whence  vangen  (to 
seize)  and  vatten  (to  lay  hold  of). 

— “ But  was  it  not  thou 

That  gave  Crowdero  quarter  too? 

Crowdero,  whom  in  irons  bound 
Thou  basely  threw'st  into  lob's  pound, 

W here  still  he  lies,  and  with  regret 
His  generous  bowels  rage  and  Iret : 

But  now  thy  carcase  shall  redeem 

And  serve  to  be  exchanged  for  him.’' — Hudibras. 
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That  is,  you  threw  him  or  placed  his  body  in  the  state 
of  a pledge  or  security,  in  the  same  sense  as  we  say 
“ it  threw  him  into  fits that  is,  it  put  him  into  a state 
of  being  in  fits.  And  the  subsequent  words  redeem 
and  exchange , refer  to  the  pawn.  You  made  him  a 
body-pawn  is  the  literal  import  of  the  phrase ; and 
lob’s-pound  never  could  have  meant,  as  .Tohnson 
suggests,  “ a prison  for  sturdy  beggars  for  which 
meaning  he  offers  no  reason. 

The  cock  of  the  roost  [roast]  ; a phrase 
inferring  that  the  person  spoken  of,  is  never  so  happy 
as  when  he  is  with  those  who  permit  him  to  imagine 
himself  the  most  important  personage  present;  and 
thus  a person  who  prefers  to  be  with  companions  either 
baser  or  more  cunning  than  himself.  De  yack  aj  de 
rust  (rast)  ; q . e.  the  fool  of  the  rest,  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  others.  Gack  and  gheck  are  the  same 
word,  and  mean  fool,  laughing-stock ; the  term  is 
analogous  to  the  Latin  morio.  Rust  and  rast  are  the 
same  word,  and  mean  remainder,  rest.  Af  is  no  longer 
used  in  Dutch  as  the  preposition  of ; but  certainly  was 
so  in  the  earlier  stages  of  that  language,  at  least  in 
some  of  its  dialects.  Van  has  supplied  the  place  of  af 
in  this  mode  of  its  use. 

Cock-a-hoop  ; as  in  the  phrase  “ he  was  all  cock- 
a-hoop  about  it,”  and  in  the  sense  of,  a person’s  being 
in  a state  of  over  expectation  from  the  excitement  of 
his  wishes  or  hopes.  Gack  aen  hope  (hoop)  ; q.  e.  a 
fool  in  respect  to  confidence  in  or  reliance  upon  expec- 
tation ; one  made  a fool  of  by  an  undue  confidence  in 
the  happening  of  the  event  he  wishes  for.  Hope 
or  hoop  is  hope,  confidence,  reliance.  Cock-tail,  in  the 
expression  he  is  such  a cock-tail  fellow,  or  she  is  a 
cock-tail  lady  ; and  importing  that  he  or  she  assumes  an 
undue  importance,  arrogates  an  unbecoming  conse- 
quence, and  in  so  doing  becomes  the  object  of  ridicule 
to  others.  Gack  t e-heel ; q.  e.  quite  a fool,  proper  fool, 
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a complete  laughing-stock ; and  such  is  a cock-tail 
gentleman.  Te  heel  is,  wholly,  entirely ; or  as  we  say, 
“ to  all  intents  and  purposes.” 

Cook  and  bull  story  ; in  the  sense  of,  a tedious, 
bothering,  prosy  narration,  concerning  something  in 
which  the  hearer  at  least  has  no  interest.  Gack  end 
bol-stoorig ; q.  e.  ridiculous  and  distressing  to  the 
understanding.  Bol  is,  the  head,  in  the  sense  of,  the 
understanding.  Stooring  (stoorig)  distressing,  disquiet- 
ing, disordering.  Balhoorigh , baloorig , is  stunned 
or  worn  out  by  listening  to,  or  by  hearing.  Jemand 
baloorig  maaken  is,  to  stupify  one,  to  stun  one  with  talk 
or  noise ; in  fact,  to  tell  a “ cock  and  bull  story.” 

A LIGHT  HEART  AND  A THIN  PAIR  OF  BREECHES  ; 
in  the  sense  of  a cheerful  appearance  (the  putting  a 
cheerful  face  upon  events,  or  viewing  them  on  the  bright 
side)  is  of  great  use  in  life,  and  belongs  only  to  happy 
natures.  I do  not  know7  that  the  phrase  is  ever  used, 
except  in  the  old,  and  now  vulgar,  saying  of  “ a light 
heart  and  a thin  pair  of  breeches,  go  through  the  world 
my  brave  boy  (boys).”  Het  lightart  aensien  ver 
oprits  ; q.  e.  a cheerful  countenance  has  a great  effect, 
goes  a great  way.  The  words  that  follow7  the  travestied 
phrase  are  a more  modern  addition,  implying  the  moral 
consequence  of  such  disposition  of  mind.  Ligtart  was 
formerly  spelt  licht-hert , and  is  the  source  of  our  term 
light  heart ; whence  light  hearted  in  the  sense  of, 
endued  with  buoyant  spirits,  cheerful,  gay.  Aensien  is 
here  in  the  substantive  sense  of  countenance,  aspect, 
appearance.  Opritsen  is  to  cause  sensation,  to  have  an 
effect  upon,  to  excite  attention.  The  Dutch  say 
“ lighthart  en  treurt  niet ;”  that  is  “ light-heart  lets 
nothing  grieve  him  ; takes  all  in  good  part.” 

Struck  all  of  a heap;  in  the  sense  of,  suddenly' 
bewildered  by  some  unforeseen  event ; caused  to  be 
suddenly  in  a state  of  mental  derangement  (disorder, 
confusion).  Strack  al  overlioop ; q.  e.  straight, 
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directly,  at  once,  in  a state  of  confusion ; turned  topsy- 
turvy all  at  once.  S track  (strak)  in  an  instant, 
immediately.  Overhoop,  in  a state  of  confusion,  disor- 
der, in  a heap. 

He  cut  the  grass  from  under  his  (or  the) 
foot  ; in  the  sense  of,  he  supplanted  him,  or  he  rose  from 
an  inferior  to  a higher  station  suddenly,  unexpectedly. 
Hi]  gaet  gherasch  van  oncler  * es  voet ; he  starts  (jumps 
up ) all  at  one  from  under  the  foot ; in  the  sense  of,  he 
suddenly  raised  himself  from  an  inferior  situation  to  a 
higher;  from  below  to  above.  Gherasch  is  here 
unawares,  by  surprise.  Oncler  de  voet  is,  in  an  abject 
state ; trodden  upon.  I suspect  that  fram  now  from  stood 
in  the  place  allotted  to  van,  of  which  fram  was  the 
Anglo-Saxon  equivalent;  so  that  the  phrase  would 
then  stand  : u Hij  gaet  gerascli  fram  onder  ’ es  voet." 

He  (or  it)  is  no  great  shakes  ; in  the  sense  of, 
the  person  in  question  is  no  great  things,  or  of  inferior 
capacity ; or  of  some  article  that  is  not  so  good  as  it 
ought  to  be;  of  inferior  quality.  Hij  (or  het)  is  naurv 
gerecht  scliicks  ; q.  e.  it  (or  he)  is  scarcely  what  it  (or 
he)  ought  to  be,  it  is  of  inferior  quality ; he  is  a man 
of  inferior  endowments.  Gerecht  is,  justly,  rightly, 
exactly ; and  sounds  like  our  word  great.  Naurv  is 
hardly,  not  quite,  and  answers  to  the  French  d peine, 
scarcely ; and  is  sounded  as  our  word  no.  Shicks  is, 
in  order,  in  condition ; as  it  or  he  should  be.  Te  recht 
( regt ) schicks  is,  “ quite  right;”  and  a phrase  still  in 
use. 

He  paid  through  the  nose  ; in  the  sense  of,  he 
paid  too  much ; made  a disadvantageous  bargain. 
Hij  paijt  te  rourv  de  noose  ; q.  e.  he  paid  the  price  of 
the  mischief  (damage)  he  received  to  repentance,  to 
regret ; in  other  words,  he  paid  for  the  badness  of  the 
bargain  by  rUgret  for  what  he  had  done ; and  in  this 
way  it  implies  he  paid  too  dearly  for  it. 

He  DOE  s’ NT  CARE  TWO  STRAWS  FOR  HER  (THEM)  ; 
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in  the  sense  of,  he  does  not  care  much  for  her, 
takes  little  or  no  interest  in  her.  Het  deuglit  met  (jar 
toes  troren  voor  haer ; q.  e.  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
grieve  about  her ; the  feeling  entertained  for  her  does 
not  amount  to  the  degree  of  causing  grief  (pain).  In 
this  travesty  the  liet  (it)  is  represented  by  he,  and,  on 
some  occasions,  by  she  ; but  the  sense  is  to  the  same 
amount  in  both  cases.  Troren  is  to  grieve,  to  moan ; 
and  is  used  substantively  in  this  phrase.  The  word  is 
spelt  also  treuren , and  truren  ; and  in  German  trauern. 
Deughen,  dooghen,  doghen , is  to  be  worth,  to  be  of  the 
value  of. 

A’  kimbo  ; as  in  the  phrase  “ to  set  the  arms 
a?  kimbo,”  and  in  the  well  known  sense  of  that  phrase. 
In  respect  to  the  source  of  this  wrord,  it  appears  to  me 
that  Johnson  has  been  misled  in  referring  it  to  the 
Italian  a scliembo  in  the  sense  of,  “ in  a slanting 
position  and  for  which  purpose  the  term  a schimbeseio 
might  have  served  him  at  least  as  w^ell  for  the  meaning 
he  gives  to  a scliembo.  The  word  kimbo  is  spelt  also 
kembo,  kembow,  and  by  Chaucer,  kenebowTe. 

“ The  boost  made  a hidouse  cry  in  gesolreut  haut, 

And  set  his  hand  in  kenebowe ; he  lakkid  never  a faut.” 

The  Merchant’s  Second  Tale. 

I take  the  word  to  be  as  compounded  of  keen,  in  the 
meaning  of  pointed  and  bow,  in  that  of  the  instrument 
known  by  the  term ; and  to  be  as  a keenbow  in  the 
import  of  a bow  formed  into  a point  or  with  a point ; 
and  to  set  the  arm  or  hand  a kimbo , is  to  place  it  so  as 
necessarily  to  cause  the  representation  of  such  bow  by 
the  bend  of  the  joint.  To  bend  the  arm  aslant  as 
former  derivations  import,  is  not  necessarily  to  place  it 
in  the  position  known  by  the  term  a l imbo  ; for,  if  we 
point  to  something  at  a short  distance  from  us,  we  place 
the  arm  aslant ; but  not  a’  kimbo.  Upon  such  quick- 
sands, 1 suspect,  words  are  never  grounded.  Keen  in 
the  original  import  is  strictly  as  pointed,  but  applied  in 
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the  course  of  usage,  as  sharp  in  all  the  relations  of  that 
word  ; and  may  apply  to  the  razor,  the  sword,  and  with 
equal  propriety,  when  the  state  of  either  is  such  as  to 
suit  that  term.  The  word  is  of  the  same  stock  as  kiem, 
kene,  keen , (the  shoot  of  a germ,  a sprout,)  and  thus 
affording  in  itself  a simple  and  evident  type  of  point- 
edness. The  word  derives  from  the  thema  ke-en , (to  turn 
to  change  into,)  and  implying  the  first  appearance  of  all 
germination,  viz.  the  point.  Of  this  in  another  page. 

To  run  a rig  ; as  in  the  familiar  phrase,  “ to  run  a 
rig  upon  a person;”  in  the  sense  of  to  make  a butt  of 
him,  to  make  him  the  aim  or  object  of  ridicule 
(archness).  Te  runnen  arig  (arrig)  ; q.  e . to  turn  or 
become  suddenly  satirical,  censorious ; archly,  slyly 
vituperative ; and  thus  to  display  yourself  in  such  a 
way  towards  another  without  any  motive,  but  that  of 
being  out  of  humour.  Arrig,  arig,  arrigh,  arigh,  has 
become  in  a more  modern  form,  argh,  ergh,  arg ; in  the 
sense  of  sly,  arch,  satirical,  malicious,  &c.  Arren 
means,  to  be  in  a bad  temper,  to  be  angry ; and  is  the 
root  of  the  above  arrigh . Runnen,  in  the  meaning  of 
to  turn  or  change,  as  milk  does  when  souring,  has  been 
accounted  for  in  a preceding  page. 

Kettle  of  fish  ; as  when  we  say,  “ what  a kettle 
of  fish  this  is  !”  and  in  the  sense  of,  4 4 what  a difficult 
affair  this  is  to  deal  with!  how  troublesome  to  manage!” 
Kittelagtigh ; q.  e<  ticklish  ; and  thus  not  bearing  to  be 
touched,  not  admitting  the  slightest  meddling  with. 
The  consequence  of  meddling  with  a ticklish  subject  is 
danger  to  him  who  meddles.  To  tickle  is  to  excite, 
and  the  result  of  excitement  may  be  either  pain  or 
pleasure,  and  at  all  events,  in  the  first  case,  is  followed 
by  the  resentment  of  the  object  tickled.  And  it  is  the 
uncertainty  of  the  issue  of  tickling  that  is  the  ground 
of  the  expression  as  above  applied.  Hence  its  meaning 
ol  a dangerous  affair  to  meddle  with.  Ketelaghtigh 
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peer  cl ; is  a ticklish  horse,  one  dangerous  to  ride. 
Ketelen , kettelen^kittelen  (to  tickle). 

u How  shall  our  author  hope  a gentler  fate, 

Who  dares  most  impudently  not  translate  ; 

It  had  been  civil  in  these  ticklish  times, 

To  fetch  his  knaves  and  fools  from  foreign  climes.” — Swift. 

There  is  a rod  in  pickle  for  him  ; as  when  we 
say,  “ if  he  does  so  and  so,  there  is  a rod  in  pickle  for 
him ;”  and  in  the  sense  that  if  he  does  that  which  is 
alluded  to  he  will  be  brought  into  trouble  by  it;  he  will 
find  a danger  which  he  did  not  foresee  or  expect. 
Daer  is  gheraed  een  perijckel  voor  hem  ; q . e.  there  is 
at  once  a peril  before  him ; an  instant  danger  presents 
itself  to  him;  jeopardy  is  the  immediate  result.  Let 
him  do  it,  and  danger  is  the  immediate  consequence. 
'Daer , there.  Gheraed , immediately,  instantly.  It 
ghereed  (gereed ) is  put  instead  of  gheraed , it  is  only 
supplying  the  place  of  immediately,  by  ready  or  pre- 
pared, and  comes  nearly  to  the  same  thing.  Perijckel  is 
as  the  Latin  periculum,  and  in  the  sense  of  the  Italian 
periglio , and  our  peril . The  less  formal  term  is  gevaer 
(danger),  to  which  our  jeopardy  belongs. 

To  pad  the  hoof  ; a homely  expression  for  to  go  on 
(travel  on)  foot;  and  implying  the  being  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  so  doing  from  want  of  means  of  going 
in  any  other  way.  Te  pad  hehoef ; q . e . to  the 
necessity  of  using  the  foot-path,  to  behove  to  use  the 
path  for  foot-passengers.  Pad  means  specially  the 
foot-path,  as  distinguished  from  the  horse  or  carriage- 
road.  When  we  say,  “ he  was  forced  to  pad  the  hoof;” 
the  sense  is,  he  was  driven  to  that  mode  of  travelling 
from  want,  destitution,  poverty,  and  forced  is  in  some 
degree  pleonastic,  Behoef  is,  want,  necessity,  penury, 
and  has  also  the  meaning  of  use ; but  of  use  arising 
from  necessity.  Behoeven  is  the  same  as  our  to  behove, 
in  the  sense  of  to  be  obliged,  to  feel  it  our  duty,  to  feel 
we  ought. 
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Dumb-founded  ; in  a state  of  stupefaction  ; not 
capable  of  using  the  senses  from  something  that  has 
taken  place ; perplexed  so  as  not  to  know  how  to  act. 
Dom  van  dat ; q.  e . reduced  to  a state  of  stupor  from 
that  which  has  passed,  in  a state  of  insensibility  from 
some  circumstance  that  has  happened,  benumbed,  as  it 
were,  in  regard  to  intellect,  and  incapable  of 
judging  what  to  do.  Dom  is,  stupid,  senseless,  stupified, 
hebetated;  and  the  b in  our  word  dumb  does  not 
belong  to  it  properly,  but  has  been  introduced  in  the 
course  of  use.  Plum  was  formerly  spelt  plumb  (see 
Bailey’s  Dictionary),  and  the  b in  dumb  is  equally 
parergical.  Van  dat  is,  from  that,  owing  to  that. 

Hand  over  head;  as  in  the  phrase,  “he  went  on 
hand  over  head;”  in  the  sense  of  he  went  on  regard- 
less of  danger ; in  a reckless  manner.  Aen  de  voor- 
hoede  ; q.  e.  at  the  advanced  guard  ( avanlgard ) ; and 
thus  at  the  post  of  danger ; or,  according  to  the  crimp’s 
phraseology,  “ at  the  post  of  honour.”  In  that  of  plain 
people ; at  the  place  where  he  exposes  himself 
unnecessarily  to  risk ; and  implying  he  acts  like  a fool 
by  so  doing. 

He  was  as  busy  as  a hen  with  one  chicken  ; is 
said  in  ridicule  of  some  one  who  is  employing  himself 
gravely  in  something  essentially  unimportant,  one  who  is 
treating  a trumpery  business  with  an  air  of  importance ; 
one  who  is  making  much  ado  about  nothing.  Ilij  wass 
haest  boose  als  er  hen  wijst  aenkijcken ; q.  e.  he 
presently  flew  into  a rage  when  he  was  aware  that 
people  around  were  observing  him,  and  thus  implying 
he  was  ashamed  of  being  seen  at  what  he  was  about. 
Few  people  are  willing  that  others  should  observe  them 
while  making  themselves  ridiculous ; although  they 
may  not  have  resolution  to  abstain  from  being  so. 
The  force  of  the  original  has  been  much  diluted  by  the 
form  of  words  of  the  travesty  which  still,  however,  retains 
a shadow-like  resemblance,  due,  I suspect,  chiefly  to 
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accident.  Was  sen  (to  wax,  to  become).  Haest  (at 
once).  Boose  (angry,  outrageous).  Wijsen  (to  make 
aware,  to  show).  Hen  the  accusative  plural  of  hem, 
and  thus  as  them,  governed  by  the  verb. 

To  call  over  the  coals  ; in  the  sense  of  to 
lecture  a person  for  something  he  has  done  amiss ; to 
take  him  to  task  concerning  some  suspected  default ; to 
examine  a person  seriously  in  regard  to  all  circum- 
stances where  any  thing  wrong  in  his  conduct  is 
surmised.  Te  kallen  over  die  koels  ; q.  e . to  talk  over 
this  subject  coolly  (deliberately)  ; to  hold  a conversation 
concerning  the  affair  in  question  in  a cool,  dispassionate 
manner;  in  fact,  to  call  him  to  account.  Kallen  is 
to  talk  over.  Koels  is  an  adverbial  form  of  koel  (cool). 
Koelsmoeds  is,  a familiar  term  for  dispassionately, 
temperately;  and  equivalent  to  the  French,  de  sang  /void, 
and  our,  in  “ cold  blood.”  Die  may  be  either  as  this 
subject,  or  as  those  subjects,  affairs,  points ; for  it  may 
be  either  in  the  singular  or  in  the  plural  relation ; and 
as  either  this,  that,  these,  or  those.  To  call  to  account 
implies,  in  the  very  nature  of  language,  to  take  the 
account  duly ; and  consequently  to  be  in  a fit  state  of 
mind  and  condition  to  do  so.  But  the  similarity  of 
sound  between  koels  and  coals  having  brought  the  last 
term  into  the  form  of  the  modern  travesty,  has  brought 
with  it  the  incongruous  notion  of  heat,  and  thus  of 
passion  (anger)  ; one  incompatible  with  the  act  to  be 
done,  and  destructive  of  the  appropriate  and  sound 
sense  of  the  original  phrase. 

He  is  gone  to  davy’s  locker;  a sailor’s  phrase 
for,  “ he  is  gone  to  heaven;”  “ he  is  gone  for  ever;” 
“ he  is  no  more.”  Hij  is  gaen  tot  eewighs  ! luck  er  ! 
q.  e.  he  is  gone  for  ever  ! may  he  meet  with  happiness ; 
or  more  literally,  “ he  is  gone  into  eternity  ! good  luck 
there  !”  Gaen  (gegaen)  gone.  Eewighs  is  used  adverb- 
ially. Luck  (geluck ) as  the  third  person  of  the  impe- 
rative of  lucken,  to  be  fortunate,  to  meet  with  happiness. 
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A mother  carey’s  chicken  ; by  which  a bird 
called  the  Petrel  or  storm-bird,  is  now  generally  under- 
stood, at  least  in  the  sailor’s  phraseology ; while,  in 
fact,  that  bird  is  generally  seen  (in  those  latitudes 
where  it  exists)  busily  employed  working  against  the 
wind  that  brings  on  the  storm.  But  the  bird  has  no 
other  relation  to  the  original  form  of  the  phrase  ; if  I 
am  right.  Er  moet  er  geraes  kijcken  ; q.  e . any  one 
must  see  in  that  quarter  there  is  a storm.  The  phrase 
implies  a sort  of  personification,  in  which  the  supposed 
speaker  points  towards  the  quarter  from  which  the 
storm  appears  to  be  coming  towards  them ; while  he ' 
addresses  those  near  him.  The  amount  of  the  phrase 
is,  any  one  must  see  that  a storm  is  coming  on  us  by  the 
appearances  of  the  weather  in  the  quarter  I am 
pointing  to.  Geraes  (a  violent  burst,  a sudden 
disturbance,  mischief ; and  a storm,  as  such).  Kijcken 
(to  spy).  Moet  (must).  Er  (there). 

Raw-head  and  bloody-bones  ; as  a nurse’s 
opiate  to  quiet  a troublesome  brat.  See  ! there’s  raw- 
head  and  bloody-bones  coming  to  fetch  you.  Draeij 
( draa ) / hoed  aen  hloote-beens  ! q.  e.  look  there  ! take 
care  of  hare-bones!  as  the  old  man,”  in  the  sense  of 
a skeleton,  the  familiar  type  of  death  ; and  hloote-beens , 
of  which  we  have  made  bloody-bones  ; is  the  phrase  for 
this  emblem  of  death.  Hoed  aen  is,  take  heed  of! 
as  the  imperative  of  hoeden.  Bloot  is  naked.  Been 
is  bone,  [in  the  more  formal  plural]  beenderen , as 
being  at  bottom  binder,  that  is,  the  binder  of  the  system 
of  the  body,  which  bone  is.  Been  is  also,  a leg; 
but  then  from  a different  source ; and  being  originally 
as  “ the  legs”  (both  the  legs),  had  at  first  no  other 
plural.  It  is  possible  that  hloote-beens  jo ur  bloody-bones), 
may  be  as  naked-shanks  (bare-legs) ; and  the  bareness 
of  the  rest  of  bones  necessarily  implied.  Chaucer 
has  “ benes5’  for  bones.  It  is  the  above  bloot  (blootig  PJ 
in  the  adverbial  sense  of  entire,  complete,  pure,  naked. 
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that  we  have  transformed  into  “ bloody/’ in  the  seemingly 
absurd  phrases  of  bloody  good,  bloody  bad,  bloody 
thief,  bloody  angry,  &c. ; where  it  simply  implies 
completely,  entirely,  purely,  very,  truly,  and  has  no 
relation  either  to  blood  or  murder,  except  by  accidental 
corruption  of  the  word. 

A busy-body  ; in  the  sense  of,  a meddling 
(officious)  person;  a torment  personified.  Eene  boose 
boete ; q.  e . a cruel  penance,  a severe  infliction 
(penalty.)  Boze  (boose)  was  a very  ancient  epithet  in 
the  sense  of  cruel  (devilish).  Boete  is,  penalty,  fine, 
penance. 

He  has  broke  the  neck  of  the  business;  in 
the  sense  of,  be  has  made  considerable  progress  in 
getting  through  a troublesome  affair  in  a short  time ; 
that  when  he  took  the  business  in  hand  he  made  short 
work  of  it ; and  it  is  the  same  thing  in  regard  to 
source,  when  we  say,  “ he  soon  broke  the  neck  of  the 
business,”  and  implies  he  soon  accomplished  a 
principal  portion  of  that  which  was  to  be  done. 
Hij  liaest  vroegh  genickt  of  de  boose  noijse  ; q . e.  the 
troublesome  affair  was  soon  made  to  bend  (to  yield) 
to  him,  implying,  of  course,  by  the  means  he  used  for 
the  purpose ; he  very  soon  (quite  early)  made  the 
vexatious  concern  give  way  to  his  exertions  and  means. 
Vroegh  is,  soon,  early.  Af-ge-nicken , to  make  to  yield  or 
bend ; af  is  placed  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
Dutch  syntax  after  the  verb  to  which  it  is  prefixed  in 
other  cases.  Nicken  is  spelt  also  knicken  and  knikken. 
Boose  is  vexatious,  troublesome.  Noijse  (mischief, 
annoyance,  the  worst  of  the  concern),  and  the  source 
of  our  term  “ noise,”  as  sound,  in  a degree  to  annoy,  to 
disturb;  and  also  of  the  French  noise  (strife,  hubbub). 
Haest  vroegh , very  soon,"  almost  at  once. 

It  is  all  in  mY'^ye  and  betty  martyn  ; a saying 
used  in  relation  to  some  report  or  story  which  is 
deemed  groundless  as  having  no  other  foundation 
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than  the  fancy  of  the  speaker ; an  affair  in  nubibus  ; a 
bare  possibility.  Het  is  al  ein  mee,  “ Ei ! end  bede 
maer  tijing  /’  q.  e.  it  is  all  upon  a footing  with  a man’s 
praying  for  it  to  come  to  pass ; and  thus  it  has  no 
better  foundation  than  a wish  ; it  has  no  better  ground 
than  an  “ in  case  it  should  happen.”  Bede  is  prayer, 
petition,  request.  Tijen  is  the  same  word  with  tijden , 
in  the  sense  of,  to  go  on,  to  come  to  pass ; and  so  to 
happen ; for  which  we  now  use  the  verb  “ to 
betide;”  formerly  “ to  tidd.” 

“ How  iEneas 
Told  to  Dido  every  cass 

That  him  was  tidd  upon  the  se.” — Chaucer. 


“ But  well  is  me,  that  evir  I was  borne 
That  thou  beset  art  in  so  gode  a place. 

For  by  my  troth  in  love  1 durst  have  sworne 

The  should  nevir  have  tidde  so  faire  a grace.” — Chaucer. 

I am  aware  the  phrase  has  been  laid  to  the  account 
of  the  Latin  words  “ Hei  mihi  beate  Martinet 

It  is  all  moonshine  ; in  the  sense  of,  it  is  a mere 
appearance,  nothing  real.  Het  is  al  mee  aenschijn ; 
q.  e . it  is  all  an  appearance ; the  whole  is  simply  in 
appearance ; and  thus  as,  there  is  nothing  in  it,  no 
reality,  nothing  substantial.  The  transition  from  the 
sound  represented  by  a into  that  represented  by  o,  and 
vice  versa , seems  to  be  included  in  the  natural  compass 
of  the  vocal  effort  that  produces  them.  Maene,  mane , 
mon , mond,  moon , mona , is  the  same  word  in  different 
dialects  or  pronunciations. 

To  LIVE  LIKE  A TOAD  UNDER  A HARROW  ; in  the 
sense  of,  to  have  lost  all  share  in  the  controul  of  your 
own  happiness  from  want  of  resolution  ; to  suffer  indig- 
nities from  one  over  whom  you  were  constituted  the  mas- 
ter, he  that  should  have  been  looked  up  to  by  the  other ; 
and  thus  to  permit  the  order  of  things  to  be  reversed  in 
regard  to  yourself.  Te  leven  lijck  een  doet  onder  Heer 
Vrouw  ; q.  e.  to  live  as  one  does  under  master  wife ; 
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as  the  man  does  when  the  wife  is  the  master.  Een 
doet  is,  one  does.  Heer  is,  here,  as  expressing  the 
relationship  of  master  (superior)  to  the  servant 
(inferior),  and  applies  only  to  the  man. 

He  let  the  cat  out  the  bag  ; in  the  sense  of 
he  made  known  that  which  he  ought  to  have  kept  fast 
(secret)  ; and  by  implication,  he  let  loose  that  which 
was  confided  to  him  to  be  kept  close  (confined).  Hij 
laet  de  guijt  uit  de  bast ; q.  e.  he  let  the  rogue  out  of 
the  halter ; he  let  the  mischief-maker  escape  from 
where  he  was  believed  to  have  been  duly  secured  ; in 
the  sense  of,  he  let  go  unduly  that  which  was  confided 
to  his  safe  keeping,  and  by  so  doing  he  becomes  the  cause 
of  the  evil  that  ensues.  Guijt,  however  different  it 
appears  in  the  form  of  letters,  in  pronunciation  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  cat ; but  means  a rogue, 
a ruffian,  and  answers  to  the  Latin  terms  nebulo, 
tenebrio.  Laeten  is,  to  let  loose,  to  permit  to  go. 
Bast  is  the  technical  term  for  the  halter  used  in 
executions. 

It  all  lies  in  a nutshell;  in  the  sense  of  the 
right  decision  of  the  question  depends  upon  taking  the 
direct  road  to  the  true  point ; that  in  which  the  truth 
lies.  Het  al  ligt  in  'es  nut's  scheel ; q.  e.  it  all  lies  in 
the  discrimination  (choice  of  fixing  upon)  that  which  is 
the  best  (wisest)  to  be  done.  Inferring,  that  a right 
decision  is  of  more  importance  than  a long  discussion  ; 
an  honest  decision  better  than  beating  about  the  bush 
for  a roguish  one.  Scheele,  scheel,  is  here  as  the  discri- 
minative faculty  in  a general  sense,  and  thus  as  true 
wisdom.  Nuts,  the  genitive  of  nut,  is  here  as  the  really 
best  of  any  thing  ; that  which  true  wisdom  must  decide 
for  (declare  in  favour  of). 

Head  over  heels;  in  the  sense  of  suddenly  and 
with  violence ; as  in  the  phrase,  “ he  fell  head  over 
heels.”  Ileet  over  ijls ; q.  e.  eager,  over-haste  (too 
much  hurry).  Heet  (hot,  eager,  violent).  Jjl  is, 
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haste,  hurry.  Ijlens,  hastily,  in  a hurry.  Overijlen 
is,  to  be  in  a hurry,  to  be  over-hasty.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  phrase  of  “ head  over 
heels”  could  never  have  been  constituted  in  that  form  of 
words  in  the  import  of  a violent  or  sudden  mode  of 
tumbling;  and  must  consequently  in  that  sense  have 
existed  in  a form  expressive  of  such  fact : and  which 
I believe  to  have  been  that  I offered  for  the  original 
one.  Ij  is  pronounced  like  our  double  ee.  The  phrase  is 
used  adverbially  and  the  aspirate  is  introduced  before  ijls. 

Canterbury-tale  ; as  in  the  phrase,  “ it  was 
all  a Canterbury-tale said  in  regard  to  some  dressed 
up  fiction  intended  for  a cover  to  an  undue  purpose ; 
a blind  to  some  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  under- 
standing through  the  feelings.  Gaen-deur-op-eere-te- 
heel ; q.  e.  to  go  on  (get  through)  by  the  help  alone  of 
reiterated  appeals  to  honour  (to  conscience,  to  known 
integrity,  and  so  forth)  ; and  thus,  by  the  stock  in 
trade  of  a thorough-paced  imposter.  Literally,  to  get 
through  upon  the  score  of  honour ; but  in  reference  to 
one  who  in  truth  has  none.  And  indeed  appeals  to 
honour  and  conscience  are  more  recklessly  used  in  aid 
and  cover  of  fraud  than  in  aid  of  honest  intention,  which 
requires  none.  Experience  shews  that  it  is  by  the 
mouths  of  the  rankest  impostors  that  these  sacred 
appeals  are  unceasingly  polluted.  A Canterbury-tale 
is  used  in  a collective  sense,  of  which  the  mildest 
construction  refers  to  some  maudlin  appeal  to  virtues 
not  openly  called  in  question.  Gaen  ( formerly  ganghen) 
is,  to  go,  to  gang.  Deur  (door)  is,  through,  by  means 
of.  Eere  is,  honour,  word  of  honour.  Te  heel , 
altogether,  entirely.  The  d in  deur  has  great  affinity 
with  t ; and  indeed  our  thro’  is  at  bottom  a me- 
tathesis of  dor  (dore)  the  old  form  of  deur  or  door . 
Thus,  a Canterbury-tale  is,  as  a tissue  of  uncalled  for 
humbug  asseverations  from  the  mouth  of  an  impos- 
tor. I believe  cant , in  the  sense  of  hypocrital  recite- 
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ment,  is  simply  the  ellipsis  of  the  above  phrase.  But 
cant,  as  cant-language,  is,  I suspect,  as  hvant ; 
subaud.  taal  (language) ; and  thus  as  the  ellipsis  of 
kwant-taal ; q.  e.  rogue’s  language ; in  the  sense  of 
conventional  phraseology  instituted  among  rogue’s  for 
mutual  communication,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who 
are  not  of  the  initiated.  All  denominative  words  are 
necessarily  ellipsises. 

You  MIGHT  AS  WELL  KILL  A MAN  AS  FRIGHTEN 
him  to  death  ; in  the  sense  of,  your  conduct  to 
the  person  in  question  is  harsh,  (tyrannical,  over- 
bearing, unfeeling)  ; and  always  implying  it  is  only 
towards  some  one  in  your  power  you  would  behave  so, 
and  consequently  that  it  is  disgusting  to  others  to 
witness,  and  mean  as  regards  yourself.  Nu  mij  aghft 
als  wel  kitten  er  man  als  verachten  hem  te  deeze  ; q.  e. 
now  I really  think  it  a complete  throwing  cold  water 
upon  a person  when  you  shew  your  contempt  for  him 
in  this  way ; now  it  appears  to  me  as  an  entire 
discouragement  to  the  person  when  he  finds  that  you 
despise  him  to  such  a degree  as  your  behaviour  to  him 
evinces ; to  tell  you  my  mind,  your  unfeeling  conduct 
towards  him  must  convince  any  one  he  has  nothing  to 
hope  from  you.  Nu  (now.)  Agten , achten  (to  estimate, 
to  esteem).  Kitten , kilden,  kelden  (to  benumb,  to 
become  cold,  to  take  chill,  to  freeze).  Er  man  (the 
person  there).  Verachten,  veragliten  (to  treat  contemp- 
tuously, to  scorn).  Te  deeze  (to  this  degree,  point). 
Verachten  has  the  sound  of  frighten,  as  has  been  before 
exemplified.  We  say,  he  w as  received  with  a chilling 
look  ; in  the  sense  of,  he  wTas  received  by  the  person  in 
whom  lie  had  placed  his  hope,  with  a look  that 
extinguished  the  last  spark  of  it.  And,  to  thrown  cold 
water  upon  a scheme,  is  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

A toad  eater;  in  the  sense  of,  a voluntary  slave; 
a mean  officious  dependant;  one  at  another’s  call  or 
beck.  Er  toe't  hiet  er;  q.  e . one  there  at  the  call  or 
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command ; one  ready  to  answer  when  wanted ; one 
always  in  readiness  to  fetch  or  carry.  Hiet , with  the 
neuter  article  ’ t , het,  assumes  a substantive  sense,  and 
means,  the  call,  the  beck,  the  order.  Toe , at.  Er, 
there,  on  the  spot.  Hieten,  heeten,  to  bid,  to  order, 
to  call,  to  name.  Hiet  has  the  same  sound  as  eat ; 
the  introductory  aspirate  being  suppressed. 

Tit  for  tat;  like  for  like,  and  thus  as  leaving  no 
difference  between  the  two  in  question.  Dit  vor  dat  ; 
q.  e.  this  for  that ; but  in  the  sense  of,  word  for  word. 
And  1 take  our  verb  to  tittle-tattle  to  be  simply  a 
frequentative  formation  grounded  in  the  above  phrase ; 
and  not  as  Johnson  says  in  the  verb  tateren  (to  stut- 
ter) for  stuttering  and  tittle-tattle  have  not  the  most 
distant  relationship.  Quid  pro  quo , is  a phrase  of 
the  same  nature.  Tattle , as  idle  talk,  talk  that  amounts 
to  nothing,  leaves  things  as  they  were ; is  probably  as 
the  ellipsis  of  the  verb,  used  in  a substantive  sense. 

A lickspittle  ; in  the  sense  of,  one  who  flatters  or 
courts  another  for  some  undue  purpose,  or  by  base 
means.  Lickspit  £ el ; q.  e.  one  who  is  lickerish 
(dainty,  fond  of  dainties)  at  another’s  expense ; a 
glutton  every  where  except  at  his  own  house  or 
expense.  Lick -(leek )■ -spit  has  also  the  meaning  of 
a glutton  in  the  sense  of  one  fond  of  dainties,  and  is  as 
one  who  would  not  only  eat  what  has  been  dressed  on 
the  spit,  but  lick  it  afterwards;  thus  lickspit  te  el  is, 
as  the  meanest  of  all  gluttons ; he  who  will  gratify 
an  undue  fondness  for  dainties  by  paying  the  forfeit  of 
self-respect.  Lecken , lichen , likken  is,  to  lick,  £ el,  as 
te  el,  in  the  sense  of,  elsewhere,  from  home,  at  ano- 
ther’s house.  El  is  both  as  the  Latin  alias , alio,  and  as 
alius,  the  noun  adjective,  as  well  as  the  root- word  of 
each  of  them. 

Apple-pie-order  ; a homely,  but  old  and  well 
known  expression  for  the  exact  or  due  state  of  the 
object  in  question;  each  thing  in  its  proper  place; 
all  exactly  as  it  should  be.  Happe  heel  hij  oord  er  ; 
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q.  e.  every  thing  taking  (seizing)  its  proper  place 
there ; all  taking  their  proper  places  there  ; and  thus, 
all  is  exactly  as  it  should  be,  or  as  could  be  desired. 
Happen  is,  to  take  hold  of,  (catch  suddenly,)  to 
pounce  upon,  to  take  place,  to  light  upon,  to  fall 
upon,  and  is  the  same  verb  at  bottom  as  our  to  happen ; 
and  of  the  same  stock  as  our  happy  and  happiness. 
Oord , oort  is,  place,  position.  Er  is  the  contraction, 
and  equivalent  of  daer  (there). 

Neither  here  nor  there  ; as  in  the  phrase, 
“ that’s  neither  here  nor  there in  the  sense  of,  out 
of  its  place,  misplaced,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
subject  in  question ; and  implying  that  which  has  been 
said,  is  irrelevant ; not  to  the  purpose.  Niet  hier  nae 
oort  er ; q.  e,  not  that  which  is  fit  for  the  occasion  ; 
not  proper  here ; not  in  its  proper  place.  Nae  oort 
er , according  to  place,  in  place  there,  that  which  is 
suitable  for  the  occasion.  Nae  is,  according  to,  and 
answers  to  the  Latin  secundum , and  the  French  selon. 

He  is  as  whimsical  as  a dancing  rear;  said  ol 
a conceited  fantastical  person,  who  takes  the  customary 
attentions  of  society  for  marks  of  respect  intended 
only  for  himself,  and  makes  himself  the  object  of 
ridicule  by  his  consequent  blunders  and  grimaces. 
Hij  is  als  wie  inne  sick  al  als  eer  yt  aensien  baer  ; q.  e. 
he  acts  like  one  who  takes  to  himself  as  an  honour  that 
which  is  only  sheer  and  customary  propriety ; he  is  like 
one  who  appropriates  to  himself  that  which  is  common 
to  all  present ; he  evidently  places  to  his  own  account 
attentions  not  designed  more  for  him  than  another. 
Innen  (to  take,  to  appropriate,  to  make  income  of.) 
Eer  (respect,  honourable  distinction).  Het  aensien 
(notice,  the  casting  the  eye  upon).  Baer  (bare,  naked, 
pure).  Sich  (himself),  pronounced  sic.  Wie  inne  cor- 
responds to  whim  in  sound. 

To  DIE  IN  one’s  shoes  ; to  be  hung,  to  come  to 
the  gallows.  Te  dijen  kwansuis  ; q.  e.  to  thrive  the 
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back  way  the  broomstick,  to  meet  with  the  reverse  of 
advancement.  Kwansuis  is,  sham,  the  opposite  to  that 
which  it  appears ; but  if  the  word  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
contraction  of  kwants  wijse , q.  e.  rogue’s  fashion,  the 
phrase  explains  the  term.  Te  dijen  (to  get  on,  to  pros- 
per, to  continue,  to  increase).  I suspect  that  our  verb 
to  die,  is  as  the  ellipsis  of  the  familiar  phrase  te  dijen 
te  niete,  to  go  on  to  nothing;  and  so  to  come  to 
nothing,  in  relation  to  the  present  state  of  being.  Can 
the  idea  of  ,fc  going”  be  borne  in  the  mind  without 
coming  to  that  of  “ stopping  ?”  To  die,  implies 
necessarily  the  having  gone  on ; and  to  stop  as  a 
natural  consequence. 

“ For  al  my  wil,  my  luste  wholly, 

Is  to  turne  ; but  wote  ye  what  te  done  ? 

By  our  Lorde  it  is  to  dyin*  sone, 

For  nothing  I ne  leve  it  nought ; 

But  live  and  dye-)*  right  in  the  thought. — Chaucer. 

The  above  is  suggested  as  a possible  source  of  the 
verb  “ to  die;”  for  which  none,  that  can  be  admitted, 
has  been  yet  proposed.  Dead  and  death  belong  to  a 
different  root,  to  be  accounted  for  in  another  page. 

He  is  as  busy  as  a bee  with  two  tails  ; said 
of  one  who  is  losing  his  time  in  endeavouring  to  attain 
some  advantage  that  evidently  is  not  to  be  attained ; 
of  one  who  is  throwing  away  labour  and  trouble  with 
the  air  of  one  busied  in  something  possible  to  be 
accomplished  by  those  means.  Hij  is  als  boose  als 
erbij  wijst  toe  ut  ijl  ’ s ; q.  e.  he  is  perverse  in  propor- 
tion as  he  perceives  your  anxiety  to  make  him  attend 
to  you ; and  thus  makes  you  waste  time  and  perse- 
verance by  the  ever  springing  source  of  obstinacy.  The 
saying  is  well  known,  but  not  in  such  general  use  as 
some  others  of  this  class.  It  is,  however,  often  applied 

* The  original  form  of  to  die  and  the  same  verb  as  te  dijen  ( to  go  on, 
to  increase,  to  advance). 

t Probably  in  the  sense  of  thrive , prosper , he  happy,  go  on.  And  thus  “ I 
live  and  am  happy  (thrive)  in  this  thought.” 
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as  an  observation  in  regard  to  the  ineffectual  zeal  and 
pains  bestowed  by  an  anxious  preceptor  on  some  pig- 
headed pupil.  Boose  (boze)  maliciously  perverse,  res- 
tive. Erbij , thereby.  Wijst  (gewijst)  is , wijsfs,  is 
indicated,  becomes  apparent.  7/7,  haste,  eagerness  to 
go  on  with.  Erbij  has  the  sound  of  a bee.  Het  ijl 
(the  hurry),  ’ s (is).  Toe  u sounds  as  two. 

He  is  as  much  behind  as  a cow’s  tail  ; 
generally  applied  to  some  reserved  over-sly  person; 
some  absurdly  mysterious  personage ; to  an  ambas- 
sador. Hij  is  al  smuigs  belieind  als  er  gauw's  te  el ; 
q.  e.  he  is  as  snugly  shut  up  within  himself  as  sly-boots 
is  when  he  is  on  a visit ; the  sly-fox  is  ever  perceptible 
in  him ; one  who  wishes  to  make  others  believe  that 
he  knows  more  than  themselves ; a self-important 
personage.  Gauw  (sly,  cunning) ; but  here  used 
substantively  and  sneeringly,  as  when  we  use  the  term 
sly-fox  or  close  fellow  laughingly.  Smuigs  is  used 
adverbially  in  the  sense  of,  closely,  snugly ; ter  sumig 
( smuick ) is  still  used  nearly  in  the  same  sense. 
Belieind,  has  been  already  accounted  for,  and  means 

close,”  shut  in  or  up. 

As  fine  as  five-fence  ; said  in  relation  to  some 
one  who  is  dressed  in  bad  taste  ; with  too  much  finery; 
in  a tawdry  manner ; unsuitably  fine ; vulgarly  bediz- 
ened ; but  who  is,  for  want  of  proper  feeling,  uncon-  - 
scious  of  his  absurdity.  Hij  is  als  fijn  als  wie  hij 
peins  ; q.  e . he  is  about  as  near  the  point  of  perfection 
as  his  own  thoughts  may  suggest  to  him ; that  is,  he 
may  fancy  himself  dressed  in  the  tip-top  style  of  pro- 
priety, the  pink  of  perfection ; though  nobody  else  may 
agree  with  him  in  that  respect.  Fijn  is  explained  by 
Becanus  as,  id  quod  insigniter  perfectum,  omnibusque 
venustatis  numeris  est  absolutum ; q.  e.  perfection 
itself.  It  is  the  habitual  pronunciation  of  five-pence, 
as  fip-ence,  which  has  probably  suggested  this  travesty 
(transmutation.) 
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As  clean  asa  penny  ; as  in  the  phrase,  “ it  was 
done  as  clean  as  a penny;”  in  the  sense  of,  it  was 
done  easily,  neatly,  adroitly,  without  difficulty;  with 
ease.  Als  glij  in  haest  er  penne  ; q.  e.  as  quickly  as  a 
spigot  glides  into  the  place  intended  for  it ; as  easily 
and  smoothly  as  a spigot  is  slipped  into  the  vent  of  the 
barrel.  Penne  is,  a spigot,  and  also  a pen  ; but  I 
should  think  it  was  used  in  this  phrase  in  the  first 
sense : although  the  simile  of  the  ease  and  quickness 
with  which  the  pen  is  used  (or  slid  along  the  paper ) 
would  not  be  unapt;  but  the  first  is  the  most  expres- 
sive as  well  as  the  best  suited  to  popular  phraseology. 
Glij  in  sounds  as  clean,  the  ij  being  as  ee  or  ea,  and  q 
and  c convertible  sounds. 

As  CLEAN  AS  A WHISTLE  ; as  in  the  phrase,  “it  was 
done  as  clean  as  a whistle ;”  and  in  the  sense  of,  the 
act  in  question  having  been  performed  cleanly,  neatly, 
suddenly,  and  without  bustle.  Als  glij  in  haest  er 
huij  (wei)  stil ; q.  e.  as  rapidly  and  imperceptibly 
(stilly)  as  whey  separates  from  the  rest  of  the 
substance  (the  curd);  and  what  process  can  take  place 
with  greater  quickness,  silence,  and  requisite  efficiency 
than  that  of  the  separation  of  whey  (serum)  from  the 
curd  (coagulum),  throughout  which,  the  instant  before,  it 
had  been  homogeneously  distributed.  Glijden,  glijen , 
to  glide.  In  haest,  in  haste,  rapidly.  Huij,  hoij, 
weije,  weij,  wei,  are  the  same  word  in  the  meaning  of 
whey.  Hui  is  uttered  whi.  Stil  is,  stilly,  impercep- 
tibly. The  phrase  is  grounded  on  a familiar  and 
natural  phenomenon,  and  one  completely  analogous  to 
the  mode  of  action  intended  to  be  represented  by  the 
above  phrase. 

Poor  pill  garlick;  ; as  in  the  phrase,  “ here  I am 
poor  Pill  Garlick  !”  uttered  in  the  form  of  a soliloquy, 
but  always  intended  for  the  ear  of  some  one,  from  whom 
either  sympathy  or  assistance  is  expected  by  him  who 
uses  the  expression.  It  is  in  truth  as  much  as  to  say, 
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“ Do  observe  what  a miserable  plight  I am  in  and  in 
reference  to  some  apparent  misluck,  or  disagreeable 
position.  Puur  pille  gaer  lijck,  (or  in  a more  modern 
form,  Puur  pill  gar  lijk ,)  q.  e.  quite  like  a piece  ol 
something  stripped  off  purely  to  be  thrown  away; 
quite  like  a piece  of  rind  that  is  taken  off  as  worth- 
less ; and  thus  an  outcast  (cast  off)  ; in  the  sense  of 
one  who  thinks  himself  in  a forlorn,  destitute  situation. 
Pelle,  pille,  pel,  pil  is,  peeling,  rind,  shell,  and  thus  as 
that  which  is  cast  off  or  thrown  away  after  having  served 
the  purpose  it  was  intended  for ; and  as  such  not  an 
unapt  type  of  one  who  is  treated  with  neglect  and  in- 
difference as  now  become  worthless,  after  having  served 
another’s  purpose.  Our  term  pill  (i.  e.  plunder),  peel, 
and  pull,  are  the  same  word,  as  will  be  explained^  in 
another  page.  Puer,  puur  is,  pure,  mere.  Gaer  lijck 
is,  altogether  (quite)  like. 

« And  ye  shull  her*  how  the  Tapster  made  the  pardoner  ruLLf 

Garlick  all  the  long  nyghte  til  it  was  nerend  day;  „ 

For  the  more  chere  she  made  of  love,  the  falser  was  her  lay.  —Chaucer. 


“ And  with  the  staff  she  drew  aye  ner  and  ner, 

And  wend}  have  hit  this  Alein  atte  full, 

And  smote  the  Millere  in  the  pilled§  skull 
That  down  he  goeth.” — Chaucer. 

A gallantee  (gallanty)  show;  in  the  sense  of 
the  exhibition  so  called;  now  confined  to  fairs,  and 
public  streets;  and  which  consists  of  a case  or  box 
carried  or  drawn  about  by  the  showman,  who  is  also 
mouthpiece  to  the  performance.  I take  the  phrase  to  be 
the  ellipsis  of  u Gallantee  show  man.5  Ev  kail  cud  tije 
schouw-man  ; g.e.  there’s  talk  and  purveyance  for  the 
show  ; there’s  the  man  that  talks  for  and  puts  in  action  the 
show ; the  mouth  piece  and  carrier  on  of  the  spectacle. 

* i.  e.  hear. 

+ i.  e.  kept  the  pardoner  (a  traveller  employed  in  former  days  by  the 
church  to  sell  receipts  for  the  money  paid  for  absolution)  in  a woeful  state 
of  misery,  made  him  make  a ridiculously  miserable  figure  by  jilting  him. 

X i.  e.  thought  to  have.  § i.  e.  bald,  peeled,  pilled,  pulled,  and  so  bare. 
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Kallen , to  talk,  to  chatter.  Kal,  talk.  Tijen,  to  get  on, 
to  go  on,  to  proceed.  So  that  kal,  kali,  is  as  the  talk 
and  tije,  the  contraction  of  tijiny,  the  participle  present 
used  substantively,  as  the  carrying  on  or  progress  of  the 
show.  The  phrase  then  comes  out  as,  the  one  who  is 
the  talk  and  action  of  the  show,  and  without  whom  the 
show  would  be  without  either.  In  other  words,  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  concern.  G and  k are  corresponding 
sounds.  Tije  is  pronounced  as  we  do  tee  or  tea. 

Raree-show  ; as  a show  consisting  in  feats  ot 
dancing,  tumbling,  &c.  performed  by  puppets  or  figures 
made  to  gesticulate  by  wires  managed  by  the  show- 
man. I take  raree  to  be  as  reijerie,  reijre,  the 
participle  present  of  reijeren , to  shake,  to  jump  or 
dance  up  and  down;  and  thus  reijre-schouw  (raree- 
show)  would  be  as  a show  consisting  of  figures  dancing 
about  or  moving  with  quickness  up  and  down,  and  such 
is  the  motion  we  see  in  the  action  of  puppets.  To  ride, 
is  from  the  same  source ; in  the  import  of,  to  move  up 
and  down,  as  is  done  by  him  who  rides,  lleijere  is  as 
reijeriny  ; the  e being  the  usual  form  of  the  contraction 
of  the  (in  Dutch)  obsolete  iny.  Schowv  and  show  are 
the  same  word.  Johnson  says  the  phrase  is  as  rare  and 
show.  That  would  apply  to  many  odder  sights  than  a 
puppet  show ; and  is  a mere  whim. 

Cat-in-pan  ; as  in  the  phrase,  “ he  turned  cat-in- 
pan and  in  the  sense  of,  he  became  a traitor ; he 
betrayed  the  cause  he  had  embraced ; to  act  as  he  does 
who  acquires  information  from  friendly  confidence,  while 
he  watches  an  occasion  to  betray  it  to  the  injury  of  him 
to  whom  he  owed  it ; in  fine,  to  act  in  the  combined 
character  of  spy  and  traitor.  Guet-a-pens ; as  the 
term  used  in  French  for  a treacherous  waylaying,  a 
watching  in  concealment  for  the  opportunity  of  doing 
injury  to  the  victim  marked  out.  The  root  seems  to  be 
the  Friesish  yatjepan,  a colander,  a strainer ; in  Dutch 
doorslay  or  yatenplatiel ; which  last  term  means 
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literally  “ a platter  full  of  holes  or  eyes.’’  Oogig  and 
gatig , in  the  sense  of,  full  of  eyes  or  holes  in  relation  to 
substances  to  which  they  apply,  are  synonymous ; and 
used  indifferently.  In  the  same  way  we  say,  “ the 
cheese  is  full  of  holes,  or  the  cheese  is  full  of  eyes.” 
An  Italian  proverb  has  pane  con  occhi , cacio  senz'occhi; 
which  is,  “ bread  should  be  full  of  eyes ; cheese  without.” 
We  say,  the  eye  of  a needle,  for  the  hole  in  a needle; 
and  so  do  the  Dutch.  In  the  term  hooks  and  eyes; 
eyes  is,  as  loop-holes ; and  so  again  in  Dutch.  But  it 
were  needless  to  adduce  more  instances  of  the  commu- 
nity in  signification  of  the  two  words.  It  is  however 
this  interchange  of  import,  which,  I suspect,  has  given 
rise  to  the  colander,  having  been  adopted  as  a type  of  a 
re-union  of  countless  eyes;  and  so,  figuratively,  of 
great  vigilance ; and  which  vigilance  in  the  course  of 
usage  has  extended  to  the  import  (sense  of  watchful- 
ness in  a bad  cause,  for  an  undue  purpose).  We  say, 
“ he  is  all  eyes ;”  in  the  meaning  of,  he  is  upon  the 
alert ; upon  the  look  out,  the  watch  ; and  of  that  which 
is  all  eyes  the  colander  is  no  unapt  emblem.  The 
phrase  “ he  is  a mere  sieve,”  is  well  known  as  designa- 
ting a person  who  lets  out  unduly  that  which  is  confided 
to  him  to  be  kept  to  himself ; so  that  sieve  is  here  the 
emblem  of  a man  unworthy  of  trust ; and  thus  in  a 
derogatory  import  which  does  not  spring  from  the  word 
itself,  but  from  the  way  it  is  used  in.  Avoir  V ceil  au 
guet , is  a French  phrase  for  to  be  on  the  watch,  on  the 
alert ; but  construed  literally,  “ to  have  the  eye  at  the 
hole  or  opening,”  that  is,  the  opening  made  by  the  with- 
drawing the  eyelids ; and  thus  answers  to  our  phrase, 
“ to  have  the  eyes  open.”  I take  the  term  guet  to  be 
the  same  word  as  gat  (our  gate),  in  the  sense  of,  an 
opening  or  hole.  To  open  the  eyes,  is  not  to  make  a 
hole  in  them,  but  a hole  or  gateway  for  the  use  of  them. 
To  open  the  eye  is  evidently  the  ellipsis  of  “ to  open 
the  eyelids.”  The  thema  of  eye  is  in  the  o of  the 
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original  term  for  that  organ,  viz.  ooghe , and  which 
letter  is  still  retained  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  terms  for 
it.  O,  as  Bilderdijk  shews,  is  as  the  natural  type  of 
roundness.  Of  this  in  another  page.  No  probable 
source  of  the  above  phrase  either  in  French  or  English 
has  been  yet  given,  as  far  as  I know.  In  Thompson’s 
Etymology  our  own  cat-in-pan  is  referred  to  the  dog 
latin  catapanus  as  the  corruption  of  capitaneus , a 
mercenary  captain  and  so  a turn-coat  chief,  and  who 
owes  his  appearance  to  the  Greek  word  For 

gatjepan  (colander).  Vide  ldioticon  Frisicum,  door 
Wassenbergh.  Te  Leeuwarden.  1802. 

AS  FINE  AS  A CARROT  FRESH  SCRAPED;  Used,  1 

believe,  in  ridicule  of  some  self-important  personage, 
some  jack  in  office,  who  assumes  towards  the  humble  a 
stateliness  of  demeanour,  which  he  lays  aside  before 
those  not  likely  to  bear  with  it  safely.  Als  fijn  als  er 
gherucht  ver  is  schraepd  ; q . e.  as  superlative  (perfect)  a 
person  as  the  reach  of  the  voice  of  fame  can  cause  such 
person  to  be  ; inferring  in  this  case  such  extent  never 
reaches  beyond  his  own  head,  and  consequently  is 
confined  to  himself  alone.  The  semi-pompous  form  of 
the  original  phrase  carries  the  ironical  import  which 
casts  the  ridicule,  intended  by  its  use,  on  the  object  of  its 
aim.  Fijn  has  been  accounted  for.  Glieruclit , gerught 
is,  fame,  public  voice,  current  story.  Ver  is,  far. 
Schraepd  (geschraepd ) raked  together,  collected  'toge- 
ther, scraped  up,  and  makes  an  inconsistent  figure  tacked 
to  gerucht . 

Laid  by  the  heels;  m the  sense  of,  in  confine- 
ment, in  prison,  in  involuntary  detention.  Leed  hy 
de  ijls  ; q.  e.  is  suffering  from  haste ; implying,  preven- 
tion of  getting  away,  and  thus  involuntary  detention. 
Involuntary  confinement  creates  the  desire  of  being  at 
large,  which  desire  is  the  source  of  pain  until  gratified. 
Ijle,  ijl,  implies,  impatient,  eager  haste,  feverish  excite- 
ment. Leed  is,  in  a state  of  mental  suffering.  Ijl's, 
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with  the  aspirate,  sounds  heels.  The  phrase  amounts  to 
a depicting  of  the  restless  and  anxious  feelings  of  a person 
detained  against  his  inclination ; that  is  in  its  original 
form.  Impatient  suffering  is  the  ground  of  it.  Leed 
has  also  the  sense  of  melancholy,  desponding,  and  is 
sounded  as  laid  is  with  us. 

“ One  half  of  man,  his  mind, 

Is,  sui  juris,  unconfined, 

And  cannot  be  laid  by  the  heels.* — Hudibras. 

Out  at  the  heels;  in  the  sense  of,  state  of  distress, 
penury,  want;  narrow  circumstances,  poverty.  Uit  aet 
d'ijl's  ; out  of  food  is  the  cause  of  his  uneasy  state ; an 
empty  stomach  is  his  ailment;  implying,  that  want  of 
means  to  provide  himself  with  the  necessaries  of  life  is 
the  cause  of  the  state  he  appears  in.  Iijle,  ijl,  is  the  same 
word  as  in  the  preceding  article ; but  in  the  sense  of, 
disordered  state,  ailment,  restlessness,  feverish  state. 
Ijlen  is,  to  be  delirious,  feverish,  restless,  and  is  the 
same  word  as  our  own  to  ail,  as  to  be  ill.  Uit  aet  is,  a 
kind  of  familiar  personification  of  c6  no  food,”  and  so  of 
an  empty  stomach  or  pocket,  the  phrase  may  be  simply 
as  uit  aet  ijVs ; q . e.  want  of  food  is  of  itself  an 
ailment ; but  I take  the  first  to  be  the  original  form  of 
the  phrase.  Ij  sounds  as  the  double  ee  does  with  us 
now.  Aet  (eatables)  sound  as  at.  Johnson  tells  you 
the  phrase  originates  in  the  heel  of  the  stocking,  and  of 
course  implies  the  state  indicated  by  the  person  who 
wears  stockings  with  unmended  heels!  A state  bad 
enough  if  you  will,  but  not  so  bad  as  that  implied  by 
the  phrase.  It  is  a mere  whim  of  that  great  man’s. 

To  DINE  WITH  DUKE  Humphrey  ; in  the  meaning  of, 
to  go  without  eating,  without  the  usual  meal;  to  be 
dinnerless.  Toe  dijn  wijst  d'huicli  onvree  ; q . e-  with 
you  the  swallow  indicates  an  uneasy  state ; your  throat 
seems  to  want  greasing ; you  look  as  if  you  wanted 

* Here  simply  in  the  usual  sense  of  bodily  confinement,  and  in  one 
directly  opposite  to  the  original  meaning,  if  l am  right. 
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something  to  eat.  Toe  dijn,  with  you,  in  your  person. 
De  hoick,  huygh  is,  the  uvula  placed  at  the  entrance  ol 
the  swallow,  and  here  used  in  the  sense  of  the  swallow. 
D'huich  sounds  as  duke,  the  ch  being  as  k.  Onvrede, 
onvree , uneasy  state,  discontent.  And  when  pronoun- 
ced with  the  aspirate  comes  very  close  to  Humphrey,  as 
pronounced  by  a foreigner,  the  v being  as  /,  and  the  J 
as  ph . Wijst  has  nearly  the  sound  of  with , but  the 
import  of,  indicates,  betrays,  looks  as  if,  and  is  the  third 
person  present  of  wijsen,  to  demonstrate. 

She  does  not  know  where  her  arse  hangs; 
said  by  way  of  reproachful  remark  in  respect  to  some 
female  raised,  by  marriage  or  other  chance,  from  a low 
station  to  a high  one ; from  poverty  to  affluence ; but 
who  continues  unconsciously  to  display  the  less  refined 
habits  and  manners  she  had  acquired  in  her  former 
station  of  life ; and  therefore  to  act  unsuitably  to  that 
which  she  is  now  placed  in.  Sij  doet  nae't  nauw  waer 
haer  eerst  hang's  ; q.  e.  she  conducts  herself  according 
to  habits  belonging  to  straitened  circumstances,  to 
which  her  early  impressions  continually  incline  her 
mind ; that  is,  she  cannot  divest  herself  of  early  habits, 
notwithstanding  the  change  in  her  condition;  and  is 
thus  continually  betraying  it  to  those  she  now  associates 
with,  and  to  whom  she  is  in  consequence  an  object  of 
ridicule.  In  this,  the  original  form,  no  ground  for  the 
coarseness  met  with  in  the  travesty  is  to  be  descried, 
except  in  the  analogy  of  the  sound  of  eerst , earliest, 
first,  to  that  of  the  substantive  which  is  made  to  supply 
its  place. 

A chip  of  the  old  block  ; as  in  the  phrase  of, 
“ he  is  a chip  of  the  old  block ;”  and  said  of  some  ill- 
conditioned  young  person,  who  appears  to  be  likely  to 
turn  out  as  great  a curse  to  society  as  the  father.  Een 
kip  af  de  de  oud  vloeck  ; q.  e.  an  imp  of  the  old  curse, 
the  spawn  of  the  old  malediction ; that  is,  he  is  a true 
son  of  the  one  who  is  or  was  just  such  another  as  he 
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seems  likely  to  be.  Bip  is,  offspring1,  chick,  young. 
Vloeck  is,  curse.  B,  v,  p , and  are  interchanging 
sounds.  Vlack , black , in  the  sense  of,  plain,  (level,)  is 
the  same  word  : and  so  ar e pleck,  vleck , a spot. 

# Behind-hand  ; as  in  the  phrase,  “ he  is  behind  in 
his  learning  ; and  in  the  sense  of,  he  does  not  get  on 
or  advance  in  his  learning ; “ he  is  behind-hand  with 
his  rent ; that  is,  he  does  not  come  forward,  or  is  in 
anear  with  his  rent.  Beheind  aen  j q.  e . enclosed, 
hemmed  in,  hedged  in  on  all  sides,  and  consequently 
cannot  (does  not)  advance,  come  forward.  I will  not 
be  behindhand  with  him;  is  as,  I will  come  (get,  be,) 
up  (even)  with  him;  in  regard  to  him,  I shall  not  be 
stopped  (prevented)  making  an  advance  equal  to  that 
he  makes ; I will  not  be  as  one  hemmed  in,  and  so  pre- 
vented from  going  on  in  relation  to  him.  Beheinen  is, 
to  enclose,  surround,  hem  (hedge)  in ; of  which  beheind 
is  the  participle  past.  Aen  is,  in,  on.  J ohnson  says  the 
term  is  composed  of  behind  and  hand  ! The  terminal 
d is  evidently  parergical,  for  hand  can  have  no  part  in 
the  import  of  the  term.  H is  no  letter. 

As  snug  as  a bug  in  a bug  ; a phrase  used  as 
descriptive  of  the  highest  degree  of  concealment ; of  a 
state  where  not  even  the  existence,  much  less  the  value, 
of  the  person,  (object,  subject)  in  question  has 
been  remarked  (noticed).  Used  I believe  upon  the  hap- 
pening of  some  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune ; some 
display  of  talent  in  a quarter  in  which  talent  of  any 
kind  was  not  even  surmised  to  exist.  Als  smuig  als  er  bag 
in  de  ruig  ; q.  e.  as  snug  as  a diamond  in  the  rough  state  ; 
like  a jewel  in  the  rough  ; as  a precious  stone  is  before  its 
beauty  is  brought  to  light  by  the  hand  of  the  lapidary. 
And  thus  in  the  import  of  hidden  worth  suddenly  disco- 
vered, native  value  emerginginto  notice  when  duly  tested  ; 
genuine  worth  discovered  under  a rough  appearance. 
Als,  as.  Smuig , snug.  Bag,  bagghe,  jewel,  diamond, 
precious  stone:  hence  the  French  bague . Ruijghe , 
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ruig , rough;  but  in  de  ruig  answers  precisely  to  our 
adverbial  phrase  “ in  the  rough.”  The  a in  bag 
has  the  sound  of  our  close  u . Als,  as.  The  sound 
leading  to  the  transmutation  of  the  original  bag  into  bug 
has  not  only  diminished  the  efficiency  of  the  original 
phrase,  but  degraded  it  to  vulgarity.  And  such  has 
been  the  fate  of  these  blind-chance  transmutations, 
and  unsuspected  masqueradings  in  our  language. 

Gingerly  ; properly,  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  nicely, 
completely.  Gehing  er  lije ; q.  e.  only  dont  obstruct 
me  ; let  the  way  be  open  to  me ; do  but  leave  me  free 
passage,  and  thus  means  of  going  on ; dont  stand  in 
my  way ; suffer  me  to  go  on  as  I think  proper.  Ick 
doe  het , gehing  er  lij  ; i.  e.  I do  it,  give  me  leave  to  go 
my  own  way  about  it.  I shall  do  the  thing  gingerly. 
The  being  interfered  with,  the  not  having  been  left 
free  to  act,  is  the  frequent  excuse  for  a thing  not  being 
properly  done.  Geliingen , gehengen,  to  accord,  grant, 
permit,  and  here  used  in  the  imperative  mood.  Lijde, 
lije,  way,  means  of  going,  free  action.  The  form  of 
the  present  travesty  suggesting  the  idea  of  ginger  has 
made  the  expression  absurd  as  well  as  vulgar. 

A jack-o-lanthorn  ; as  the  ignis  faiuus  generally 
known  by  that  term ; a remarkable  property  of  which 
is  to  dance  along  before  a person  in  proportion  as  he 
advances,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a lanthorn 
borne  by  an  invisible  hand.  Er  jacht  aen  lantern  ; q.e . 
there’s  lantern  that  runs  (drives)  on  before  you;  see 
the  lantern,  how  it  drives  on  before  you ! The  source 
of  the  term  having  been  lost  in  the  course  of  time  and 
usage,  from  an  apostrophizing  phrase  it  has  become  a 
substantive  term;  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  of 
our  substantive  expressions.  Aenjaegen  is,  to  drive  on 
before,  both  in  a deponent  sense,  as  that  which  goes  on ; 
and  in  the  active  sense,  as  that  which  causes  to  go  on  ; 
the  preposition  aen  is  postponed  to  the  verb,  according 
to  a rule  in  the  syntax  of  the  Dutch  language  when 
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the  verb  is  used  as  in  this  phrase.  Lantern  (lanthorn) 
has  never  been  traced  to  any  decisive  origin,  although 
the  word  has  been  analyzed  by  a Bilderdijk. 

Tag-rag  and  bob-tail;  as  in  speaking  of  an 
assembly  where  those  who  composed  it  did  not  suit  the 
taste  of  him  who  uses  the  term ; and  by  inference,  that 
the  meeting  consisted  of  a bad  (mean)  sort  of  folks ; 
and,  in  his  view,  of  such  as  were  unfit  to  be  met  in 
society  with  such  as  he  deems  himself  to  be. 
T'agten  regt  aen  boev ’ te  el  j q:  e.  according  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment,  a collection  of  bad  ones,  a set  ol 
trumpery,  a worthless  crew  got  away  from  home  (at 
another  man’s  house),  not  in  their  own  sphere ; 
a set  of  vagabonds,  not  in  their  proper  place.  Boef, 
boeve,  in  the  sense  of  a worthless  person,  a man  of 
bad  fame,  a disgraceful  character,  and  here  used  in 
the  collective  import  of  trumpery,  rubbish,  worthless 
mass.  Te  agten  regt  aen , to  the  best  of  my  judg- 
ment ; as  far  as  I could  see.  Te  el,  from  home,  at 
another  man’s  abode.  We  are  told  by  a late  etymolo- 
gist the  phrase  is  grounded  in  “ Tag,  Rag,  and  Bob-tail,” 
the  supposed  names  of  three  kinds  of  vulgar  dogs,  and 
so  rabble  ! See  Thompson' s Etymons . 

A mare’s  nest;  in  the  sense  of  nothing  new;  a 
mere  nothing.  “ He  has  found  a mare’s  nest,  5 is  a 
well-known  way  of  saying  he  has  found  out  nothing  which 
was  not  known  before  ; and  is  applied  to  some  one  who 
has  hit  upon  what  is  new  to  him,  but  to  no  one  else, 
or  to  some  one  who  wishes  to  impose  on  another  for 
his  own,  that  which  belongs  elsewhere.  Er  mers  nest ; 
q.  e.  there  but  is  nested ; that  place  is  the  place  where 
but  is  nested  ; but's  nest  is  the  place  the  person  alluded 
to  has  reached;  the  prize  he  has  obtained  is  the 
nest  of  nullity . Mer , maer,  maar , as  the  conjunctive 
but  in  its  defeasive  sense,  is  here  the  type  of  nullity  ; 
being  that  which  connects  the  positive  proposition  with 
the  nullifying  condition.  The  word  is  used  in  this  place 
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in  a substantive  and  figurative  sense,  and  in  the  geni- 
tive case ; a license  analogous  to  others  met  with 
in  the  structure  of  familiar  phrases.  Mer,  however, 
differs  from  but , in  as  far  as  it  has  not  the  suppositive 
sense  which,  in  some  cases,  belongs  to  the  latter.  For, 
mer  (maar)  at  all  times  implies  defeasance.  Hence 
its  aptness  to  represent  & nullity.  But  of  this  in  an 
another  page.  Is  nest , is  qenest , the  past  participle  of 
nesten , to  nest,  to  roost.  Mer  has  the  exact  sound  of 
mare  in  its  modern  sense.  The  phrase  does  not  seem 
to  strike  so  directly  at  the  mere  being  wrong,  as  at  the 
conceit  and  folly  in  thinking  oneself  in  the  right,  or 
wiser  than  one’s  neighbours. 

Eat  humble  pie  ; as  in  the  expression,  “ he 
was  obliged  to  eat  humble  pie ;”  and  in  the  sense,  he 
was  obliged  to  knock  under,  to  acknowledge  his 
incapacity  to  proceed  with  that  which  he  had  over- 
weaningly  undertaken  (thought  himself  equal  to). 
Hiet  om  el  bij ; q.  e.  called  for  some  other 
assistance ; he  named  some  one  whom  he  desired  to 
call  in  to  his  aid;  and  thus  acknowledged  his  inade- 
quacy to  the  undertaking  unless  by  the  other’s  help. 
An  expression  used  in  regard  to  some  instance  of  involun- 
tary submission  on  the  part  of  an  arrogant  presuming 
person.  Hiet  is  the  third  person  of  the  present  tense 
of  hieten , in  the  sense  of  to  name,  to  call  in  or  upon. 
El,  (as  before  explained,)  other,  another.  Om , for. 

Draw  in  the  horns;  as  in  the  phrase,  “ he  was 
forced  to  draw  in  the  horns ;”  and  in  the  sense  of,  he 
was  forced  to  give  way  in  regard  to  that  which  he  had 
before  advanced ; to  become  less  confident  in  his  being 
able  to  carry  the  intended  point ; and  thus  obliged  to 
alter  his  assuming  manner  to  one  more  decent  (less 
unbecoming).  Eraa!  in  de  hooren ; q.  e.  come 
quick ! to  that  which  is  proper  (befitting)  behaviour ! 
importing  that  the  manner  (tone)  you  now  assume, 
is  unfitting ; you  must  change  it  immediately.  And 
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thus  imports  both  advice  and  threat,  in  case  the  advice 
is  not  instantly  complied  with.  Come ! if  you  dont  act 
more  becomingly  I shall  make  you  do  so ! Draa  means 
directly,  immediately,  at  once ; and  is  here  used  as  an 
admonitive  apostrophe.  Hoorcn  is,  to  become,  to  befit, 
to  belong  to.  In,  inn , is  as  the  imperative  of  innen  in 
the  sense  of,  to  betake  to,  to  take  up  or  upon.  In  de 
hooren  is  thus,  as  betake  yourself  to  act  properly,  to  do 
as  becomes  you  ; cease  to  use  the  tone  of  arrogance  and 
assumption  ; lower  your  tone  ! 

Under  the  rose  ; as  in  the  phrase,  cC  it  was  said 
under  the  rose and  in  the  sense  of,  it  was  said  in 
confidence ; told  in  secret.  Onder  de  roose  ; in  the 
same  meaning  as  at  present  with  us  3 and  which,  as 
Bilderdijk  has  suggested,  is  due  to  a special  use  of  the 
word  roos  at  a former  period.  Roos  was  the  technical 
term  for  the  centre-piece  of  a ceiling  once  in  vogue 
for  the  principal  room  of  the  house ; which  kind  0! 
ceiling  (cupola)  was  termed  roos-gewelf,  the  rose-arch, 
(rose-vault,)  from  the  convergence  of  the  several  com- 
partments, which  composed  it,  into  a common  centre- 
piece ; and  thus  assuming,  in  point  of  general  shape, 
the  likeness  of  an  inverted  rose.  Round  a table  placed 
immediately  under  this  rose  or  centre-piece  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  family  to  assemble  in  cabinet  for  consul- 
tation over  its  concerns  and  future  plans.  Hence 
sprung  the  from  of  this  expression  along  with  the 
import  of  confidential  communication  which  belongs  to 
“ said  under  the  rose.”  The  phrase  has  no  relation  to 
the  Latin  sub  rosd , which  corresponds  to  our  “ over  a 
bottle and  evidently  refers  to  the  garland  of  roses 
worn  by  the  partakers  in  the  stated  drinking  bouts  of 
those  days.  Various  have  been  the  suggestions  offered, 
in  regard  to  this  well  known  phrase,  by  our  learned ; but 
none  have  produced  any  result  that  could  satisfy 
common  sense,  till  the  above  appeared. 

Hocus  poctjs  ; in  the  sense  of  cheat,  trick,  mystifi- 
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cation,  conjuration.  The  corruption  of  the  piofessional 
term  by  which  conjurors  (mountebanks)  formerly 
designated  their  mystery ; viz.  Jokus  poki  (pochi)  ; 
q.  e.  the  pocket-game,  the  pocket-play.  Pockus,  pocus, 
being  as  the  conjuror’s  Latin  for  the  term  poke , also 
spelt  pak,  pok,  and  poksak,  in  the  meaning  as  well  of 
pocket  as  of  purse.  The  conjuror’s  dress  was  beset 
with  these  pouches  or  pockets ; whence  in  German  lie 
is  called  taschenspieler  (pocket-player),  as  one  who  relies 
upon  such  devices  for  the  performance  of  his  profes- 
sional duties.  When  ready  to  open  his  budget  he 
announces  himself  so  to  be  to  his  assistants,  by  the  slang- 
notice  of  Hocus  Pocus , est  paratus  ! Poki  has  lost  its 
original  grammatical  form  in  transmission  from 
conjuror  to  conjuror.  The  tendency  of  to  interchange 
in  the  sounds  represented  by  h and  j is  exemplified  in 
Hans , now  John  ; Tjarels,  now  Charles , &c  ; and 
must  account  for  the  conversion  of  Jocus  into  Hocus. 
Johnson  has  adopted  the  origin  given  to  this  phrase  by 
Junius,  viz.  hocced  the  Welsh  for  a cheat,  and  pokus  a 
bag;  but  the  conjunction  of  Welsh  and  dog-Iatin  never 
produced  any  generally  adopted  and  popular  phrase. 
Others  refer  the  expression  to  a corruption  of  Hoc  est 
corpus , meant  in  reality  for  a sneer  at  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  The  above  given  explanation, 
which  is  that  advanced  by  Bilderdijk,  is,  I have  no 
doubt,  the  true  one.  Among  the  populace  in  Holland 
the  phrase  is  further  corrupted  into  Hocus  Pokus. 

A rumpus  ; in  the  sense  of,  a disturbance  in  the 
place  alluded  to ; as  when  we  say  familiarly,  “ what  a 
rumpus ;”  i.  e.  what  a noise,  disturbance.  And  noise, 
as  has  been  explained  before,  is  as  noijse,  noose , 
nuisance,  disturbance.  Eronpas  ; q.  e.  there’s  disturbance 
(confusion)  in  person;  there  is  that  which  interrupts 
(destroys)  the  former  state  of  quietude,  that  which 
comes  mat  a propos , and  so  sets  all  into  confusion. 
Onpasse,  onpas , unseasonableness.  The  import  of  the 
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original  phrase  is,  an  unseasonable  circumstance,  and 
thus  a derangement  of  preceding  state  of  order.  Er, 
there.  The  change  of  o into  u is  abundantly  exempli- 
fied in  our  language,  as  well  as  that  of  the  n into  m. 
The  u in  the  terminal  syllable  pus  is  the  close  u. 
T'onpasse  is,  an  old  and  general  phrase  for  ill-timed, 
out  of  season,  annoying. 

A little  bird  ; as  the  good  humoured  answer  to 
an  impertinent  inquiry ; a civil,  but  now,  homely 
mode  of  saying,  “ I dont  think  it  right  to  trust  you  with 
more  than  what  I have  already  told  you  on  this 
subject.”  Er  ligt  el  boerd;  q.e . thereto  belongs 
another  story ; that's  another  business ; implying, 
“ and  one  I dont  mean  to  trust  you  with.”  Ligghen , 
liggen,  lieghen , is  here  used  in  its  import  of,  to  belong 
to,  to  become  a part  of.  El , another,  different. 
Boerde , boerd , boert,  story,  tale,  joke;  whence  the 
French  bourde  ; as  in  the  expression,  “ c est  un  don- 
neur  de  bourdes ; in  the  import  of,  a retailer  of  idle 
reports,  invented  stories,  flams,  bad  jokes,  &c.  Ligt  el 
sounds  like  little.  Boerd  sounds  as  we  pronounce  bird, 
and  thus  like  burd . 

Thereby  hangs  a tale  ; nearly  equivalent  to  the 
phrase  immediately  preceding,  but  comprising  a some- 
what more  decisive  sense.  Daerby  angst  er  te  el ; 
q.e.  by  that  pain  might  accrue  to  another ; if  I 
answered  your  question  by  naming  the  person  who  told 
it  me,  I might  bring  him  into  trouble,  (danger,  anxiety, 
distress  of  mind.)  Te  el,  to  another,  and  sounde  das 
tale. 

To  outrun  the  constable  ; a familiar  phrase  for 
to  spend  more  than  the  income;  and  consequently  to 
break  into  the  capital.  Te  uit  ruijen  de  hum  stapel ; 
q.  e.  to  destroy  the  fund  amassed  by  pains  taking  fore- 
sight ; the  capital  amassed  in  care  and  trouble ; the 
fortune  accumulated  with  difficulty,  as,  in  former  days, 
capitals  were.  The  import  of  the  phrase  is,  to  dissi- 


pate  icily  that  which  had  been  put  together  industriously 
(laboriously).  Kuijm kume , (in  German  kaum)  is, 
hardly,  with  difficulty,  pains  takingly ; and  corresponds 
with  the  French  d peine,  and  the  Italian  a pena , 
append,  a gran  stento.  Stapel,  heap,  mass,  muck,  that 
which  is  put  together,  amassed,  and  so  capital  or  fund. 
Uitruijen,  uitruijnen,  uitroeijen , uitroeden,  to  eradicate, 
to  destroy,  to  get  rid  of,  to  destroy  the  entireness  of  the 
subject  in  question.  Our  staple  and  steeple  both 
belong  to  stapeL  Uitruijen  is  uttered  nearly  as 
“ outrun.” 

As  IF  HE  HAD  SPIT  HIM  OUT  OF  THE  MOUTH  ; as  ill 
the  expression,  “ he  is  as  like  him  as  if  he  had  spit  him 
out  of  the  mouth,”  and  never  used  but  contemptuously. 
Als  lievighe  haet  spijt  heijm  uit  af  de  moed  ; as  malice 
always  springs  from  a congenial  heart  (natural  disposi- 
tion) ; as  mischievous  malignity  infallibly  issues  from  its 
native  covert,  viz.  its  possessor’s  nature ; from  the  un- 
seen nature  of  the  ill-conditioned  mind  it  is  part  of. 
Implying  that  a mischievous  temper  and  its  possessor 
are  of  one  nature,  and  consequently  so  far  alike. 
The  phrase,  as  now  used,  amounts  to,  he  is  as  like  the 
person  in  question  as  one  abomination  is  to  another ; in 
a general  sense.  Hevigh,  implacable,  unrelenting. 
Heijm,  covert,  secret.  Spijt  is  the  third  person  of  the 
present  tense  of  spijen,  to  spirt  out,  to  ejaculate,  and 
has  nearly  the  sound  of  spit.  Haet,  secret  rancour, 
dissembled  malice.  Moed,  mind,  natural  disposition. 
It  is  the  inborn  rancour  of  the  base,  not  the  virtuous 
self-protecting  resentment  of  the  wronged,  that  is  im- 
plied in  the  above  simile. 

As  sure  as  a gun  ; implying  certainty  in  regard  to 
the  subject  referred  to  when  the  phrase  is  used.  Was 
that  so  P Aye  ! as  sure  as  a gun.  Als  sij  ure  haest  er 
gaen  ; q.  e.  as  the  hour  that  has  just  passed  by  can  he. 
Sij  is  the  third  person  of  the  potential  mood  of  sijn,  to 
be.  Ure,  nur,  (hour,  heur,  hora  ;)  but  used  here  in- 
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definitely  ; as  when  we  say,  “ in  an  evil  hour/"  Gaen, 
gegaen,  gone  away,  gone  by. 

A son  of  a gun;  implying  one  who  is  irregular  in 
regard  to  keeping  appointments ; not  to  be  depended 
upon  in  keeping  engagements  ; not  easily  brought  to  the 
place  appointed,  nor  made  to  stay  the  requisite  time  when 
becomes.  Er  ! so  aen  af  er  gaen  j q.^.  there!  and 
then  off ; there  for  an  instant,  and  then  gone  again ; no 
sooner  come  than  gone.  One  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
A faulty  person,  yet  not  to  the  amount  of  being  a 
villain.  So  aen,  in  an  instant,  as  soon  as.  Af  auf, 
ave,  off.  Gaen,  gegaen,  gone. 

Upsy-down  ; upside-down;  an  adverbial  expression 
for  a hardly  recognizable  state,  from  accidental  and  irre- 
gular change  of  a prior  condition ; and  formerly,  I be- 
lieve, “ upso  down.”  Op  so  daan ; q.  e.  up,  then 
down ; first  as  it  should  be,  then  the  reverse ; right- 
wise,  then  contrarywise.  So,  in  the  sense  of  then. 
Daan , hence,  and  the  source  of  the  adverb,  down. 


“ Worde  and  dede  as  in  conclusioun 

Is  nothing  like,  but  turned  is  up  so  down 

All  the  worlde,  thorough  mede  and  fikilnesse.” — Chaucer. 

He  turned  up  the  nose  ; as  in  the  expression,  he 
turned  up  the  nose  at  the  offer ; and  in  the  sense  of,  he 
rejected  the  offer  with  an  angry  air,  as  one  offended  by 
it.  Refused  it  scornfully,  peevishly.  Hij  taend  op  de 
noose  ; q.  e.  he  was  irritated  at  the  nuisance  ; he  became 
angry  at  the  offence  he  felt  from  the  offer.  Taenen, 
tanen,  tenen,  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  to  become  (to 
wax)  angry;  to  feel  offended;  to  be  annoyed.  Noose 

has  been  already  explained. 

The  apple  of  the  eye  ; Johnson  tells  you,  is  the 
pupil  of  the  eye ; when  you  consult  him  under  “ pupil 
of  the  eye,”  he  tells  you  the  phrase  means,  “ apple  of 
the  eye,”  implying,  I suppose,  that  apple  is  here  a travesty 
of  pupil  Apple,  in  Dutch  appel,  in  Anglo-Saxon 


happel,  is  the  noun  of  happen , to  lay  hold  o f,  to  grasp  ; 
and  so  to  take  for  use,  to  gather ; and  appel  is  that 
which  is  taken  for  use ; and  thus,  as  the  use  or  service 
of  that  from  which  it  is  produced.  As  fruit,  it  is  the  use 
or  produce  of  the  tree ; and  custom  alone  has  restricted 
the  meaning  to  the  fruit  of  one  kind  of  tree.  The  Latin 
pomum  is  used  for  fruit  in  general,  and  also  for  apple 
in  special.  But  apple , in  the  general  sense  above  al- 
luded to,  is  still  to  be  traced  in  our  phrase  “ service- 
apple,”  as  the  term  for  the  produce,  use,  fruit,  of  the 
sorb-tree , now  called  the  service-tree , by  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Latin  sorbus  into  service.  Apple , in  that 
place,  admits  of  no  other  meaning  than  the  fruit,  (use, 
produce,)  of  that  tree.  And,  I have  no  doubt,  it  is  in 
the  sense  of  use,  (service,)  that  the  word  is  employed  in 
the  phrase,  “ the  apple  of  the  eye,”  which  would  then 
be  as  the  use  of  the  eye ; for  in  the  apple  resides  the 
sight,  which  is  the  sole  use  (service)  of  that  organ.  The 
roundish  ball  which  holds  it  has  no  more  share  in  the 
sight  of  the  eye  than  the  socket,  or  in  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  than  tree  has  in  that  of  fruit . The  ball  of  the 
eye  is  still  the  same  in  meaning,  although  the  apple 
should  be  destroyed  or  gone.  In  some  districts  the 
service-apple  is  termed  sour-apple , which  is  merely  a 
different  spelling  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  sorhappel.  We 
say,  “ as  precious  as  the  apple  of  the  eye,”  in  the  sense 
of  the  sight,  and  thus  as  all  that  is  valuable  in  that 
organ ; but  we  never  say,  “ as  precious  as  the  ball  of 
the  eye,”  or  even,  “ as  precious  as  the  eye.” 

I will  put  a spoke  in  his  wheel;  a common 
expression  in  the  sense  of,  I will  obstruct  his  going  on 
in  the  way  he  does ; I will  be  an  obstacle  to  his  career ; 
I will  prevent  his  progress  in  the  business  alluded  to. 
Ei  ! wel  put  er  spoke  in  ’es  wiel  j q.  e.  Eh  ! do  put  an 
end  to  the  goings  on  of  that  troublesome  spirit ; do 
stop  the  violent  going  on  of  that  mischievous  sprite. 
Ei!  (Eh!)  sounds  as  I.  Put  as  the  imperative  of 
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putten,  to  exhaust,  to  take  from,  to  draw  off.  Put , in 
our  sense  of  the  word,  is  obsolete  in  the  Dutch.  Wei 
is  here  as  an  enforcing  expletive.  Er , there,  now. 
Spoke , spoock , spook , spectre,  haunting  spirit,  and  thus 
a disquieting,  disturbing  phantom ; and  the  same  word, 
I have  little  doubt,  with  our  Puck , as  the  mischievous 
fairy  (sprite)  well  known  by  that  name.  \Es,  des,  this, 
the  present.  Wiel , vortex,  as  the  metaphor  of  giddy 
(heedless)  going  on ; we  say,  “ lost  in  the  vortex  of 
amusement”  as  the  giddying  round  or  whirl  of  plea- 
sure. The  above  expression  is  always  used  in  the  sense 
of  menace,  and  applied  to  the  stopping  of  some  undue 
way  of  going  on  of  the  person. 

To  curry  favour  ; in  the  sense  of,  to  seek  the 
good  will  of  another  by  careful  attention,  by  cautious 
observance,  by  obsequiousness,  by  compliance  with 
whatever  is  wished.  1 take  the  phrase  to  be  our 
antiquated  Cury  favel,  as  keurige  fab  el,  q.  e.  studied 
speech,  put  into  the  shape  of  a verb,  and  thus  as  studied 
(select,  choice)  discourse  put  in  practice. 

“ And  at  astaunce  she  lovid  hym  wel,  she  toke  hym  by  the  swere, 

As  though  he  had  lernyd  cury  favel  of  som  old  frere.” — Chaucer. 

That  is,  she  was  so  pleased  by  his  fine  talk  that  in  an 
extacy  of  delight,  she  put  her  arms  round  his  neck. 
Frere  is  as  the  French  ior  friar.  Keurig  studiously  choice, 
curiously  nice.  The  monks  and  priests  were  once  in 
the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  (illiterate),  the  monopolizers  of 
learning;  so  that  to  talk  in  a phraseology  above  their  mark, 
was  with  the  vulgar  to  have  learned  from  some  priest. 
To  please,  requires  the  being  careful  in  what  is  said,  so 
as  not  to  contradict  or  disturb,  and  to  succeed  implies 
the  having  been  careful.  The  connection  of  fabel 
with  fabula  is  evident.  The  Italian  favellare  i3  of  the 
same  stock,  and  though  the  verb  has  the  general 
meaning  of  “ to  discourse,”  yet  it  implies  to  talk  in  a 
deliberate,  sententious,  grave-faced  manner ; as  when 
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enouncing  some  apologue.  The  word  lias  been  charac- 
teristically discriminated  by  Minucci  in  a note  in  Lip- 
pi’s Malmantile.  6i  II  tale  non  chiaccherava  ne  cicalava , 
ma  favellavae  discorreva  ; cioe  parlava  con  fondamento, 
regolarmente  e seriamente . ’ The  Spanish  hablar . is 
another  pronunciation  of  the  same  verb.  And  Spanish 
may  be  considered  as  the  beau  ideal  of  grave  enun- 
ciation. 

In  my  books  ; in  the  sense  of,  to  be  in  favour  with  ; 
to  be  a favourite  of  the  person  who  uses  the  expression ; 
to  be  in  his  good  graces.  In  mee  puicks ; q.  e.  in 
amongst  the  select ; one  in  the  midst  of  the  choice 
(chosen) ; belonging  to  those  preferred  to  others.  And 
thus  as  one  of  the  favourites  (preferred  persons). 
Puick,  puik , prime,  choice,  is  grounded  in  picken,  pik - 
ken,  to  fix  upon,  to  stick  in.  We  say,  “ to  pick  and 
chuse in  the  sense  of,  to  select : and  the  phrase  is  a 
travesty  of  te  picken  keus,  q.  e.  to  fix  upon  the  choice,  to 
nail  the  object  of  the  selection  you  make ; for  “ to  pick 
and  chuse5’  in  the  present  form  is  nonsense.  B and  p, 
as  has  been  repeatedly  noticed,  are  convertible  sounds. 
The  Welchman  pronounces  plood  instead  of  blood,  as 
well  as  Taffy  for  David  or  Davy . So  that (i  to  be  in  his 
books,”  is  to  he  one  he  has  fixed  upon  as  his  chosen. 
Our  to  peck,  to  pick,  and  beak  belong  here. 

Shatter-brained  ; as  in  the  phrase,  “ he  is  a shat- 
ter-brained fellow  and  in  the  sense  of,  he  is  a man 
of  rambling,  loose  understanding ; one  who  has  no  con- 
nected or  just  view  of  any  subject,  and  consequently  one 
who  talks  in  character  with  the  state  of  his  mind.  Schaeter 
beredent ; q.  e.  possessed  of  a flux  of  words ; a loose 
(diffuse)  talker ; one  whose  lungs  are  sounder  than  his 
brains.  Schaeteren,  schetteren,  is  to  scatter,  to  spread 
about,  to  diffuse,  also  to  chatter.  Beredent  is,  eloquent, 
facund,  fluent  in  speech,  and  is  the  past  participle  of 
beredenen,  redenen,  to  reason,  to  argue,  to  dissert,  to 
go  on  in  speaking. 
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Linsey-woolsey  ; in  the  sense  of,  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other  ; poor  (feeble)  stuff,  in  relation  to 
either  the  matter  or  the  discourse  to  which  the  phrase 
is  applied.  Lieveu  sij  P TVacdleu  sij  P q.  e.  is  it  your 
pleasure?  is  it  your  choice?  do  you  like  it?  do  you 
chuse  it  ? And  thus  as  a yea  and  nay  answer  ; a hesi- 
tating conditional  reply  to  some  appeal  for  decision.  A 
decision  announced  in  two  phrases  each  of  which  refers 
to  a decision  not  yet  pronounced  ; and  consequently  a 
decision  neither  one  way  nor  the  other.  And  thus  a fit 
emblem  of  that  which  is  worthless  and  mean,  poor 
stuff  of  any  sort. 

Bedrid  ; in  the  sense  of,  helpless  state,  a state  of 
inability  to  act  in  our  own  behalf,  by  being  rendered 
motionless ; fixed  to  one  spot ; fast  in  one  place.  Bed - 
raeijd  ; q . e.  seized,  held  fast,  arrested,  prevented  from 
motion,  stopped  altogether,  paralyzed.  Bedraeijd  is 
the  past  participle  of  bedraeijen , to  arrest,  to  seize,  to 
lay  hands  upon,  to  stop  the  going  on  of ; it  has  also  the 
meaning  of,  to  perplex,  to  confound,  to  put  into  a 
dilemma.  But  it  is  not  in  the  last  given  sense  that  the 
above  term  has  originated.  Johnson  tells  us  the  word 
is,  as  bed  and  ride  ! and  explains  it  as  confined  to  bed 
by  age  or  sickness.  But  bed  can  have  little  to  do  here, 
and  ride  not  much.  The  spelling  has  misled  him  into 
this  whimsical  etymology. 

“ Why  say  ye  not  the  gospel  in  houses  of  bedrid,  as  ye  do  in  rich  mens, 
that  mowe  goe  to  church  and  here  the  gospell.” — Jack  Upland. 

(Chaucer). 

“ Why  wilt  thou  not  beg  for  pore  bedrid  men,  that  bin  porer  than  any 
of  your  sect,  that  liggen  and  mowe  not  go  about  to  help  ’hemselfes.” 

— Id.  Eod. 

Eaves-dropper  ; in  the  sense  of,  a tell-tale  listener, 
an  ill-intentioned  hearkener ; one  always  on  the  watch 
to  overhear  the  conversation  of  others  for  a bad  purpose. 
Eewig's  daerop  er ; q . e . eternally  finding  out  some 
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cause  tor  being  there ; one  that  has  always  a why  and 
wherefore  for  remaining  where  the  conversation  is 
going  on;  literally,  “ is  eternally  therefore  there.” 
J ohnson  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  term  is  groun- 
ded in  eaves  and  drop , and  that  it  means  a listener  at 
the  window.  What  can  eaves  have  to  do  with  window, 
or  dropper  with  listener  P Eaves  is  here  as  the  tra- 
vesty of  ee wig's  (is  eternally) ; but  eaves,  the  drip  of 
the  house,  is  as  ois,  oosie,  oos,  oose,  an  old  term  for 
water,  and  the  same  word,  at  bottom,  with  the  French 
eau,  eaux,  eaulx , with  Isis,  and  with  our  ooze.  Eaves 
is  in  fact  the  ellipsis  of  eaves-drip,  the  drip  or  drop- 
ping of  water  from  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  as  oos - 
drup,  in  the  course  of  use  transformed  into  hoos-drup, 
huijs-drop,  the  drip  of  the  water  from  the  house,  and 
also  a penthouse,  in  the  import  of  the  shelving  of  the 
house,  or  a building  with  a slanting  roof. 

Shilly  shally  ; as  in  the  phrase,  “ a shilly-shally 
person,  ’ and  in  the  sense  of,  a person  of  wavering, 
indecisive  mind;  one  not  to  be  relied  upon,  where 
steadiness  is  required.  SchilUje,  schael-je  j q.  e.  for 
ever  a distinction,  for  ever  a balance ; always  differing 
with  himself,  always  up  and  down  like  the  cups  of  the 
scales ; always  finding  out  distinctions,  and  always 
balancing  them  in  his  mind.  The  phrase  may,  how- 
ever, have  been  schill-je,  seheel-je  j q.e.  ever  a differ- 
ence, and  always  a difference ; and  thus  as  nothing  but 
difference ; never  the  same  way  of  thinking  twice  toge- 
ther. Scliille,  geschil,  verschil,  difference,  distinction. 
Schaele,'  schaal,  schael,  the  vessel  of  a pair  of  scales, 
the  holdings  of  a balance.  Sclieele,  in  the  same  mean- 
ing as  scliill ; so  that  the  phrase  would  be  then  as  per- 
petual differing,  and  thus  never  deciding.  Johnson’s 
hint  of  the  phrase  being  as  shill- 1 sliall-I,  is  a mere 
whim,  ,/c,  ever,  always. 

Upshot  ; in  the  sense  of,  result,  amount,  conclusion. 
Hupscheit ; q.  e.  beauty,  perfection.  We  say  famil- 
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iarly,  “ the  beauty  of  the  business/’  in  the  import  of 
the  upshot  of  the  business,  and  meaning  the  best  of  the 
business,  or  the  conclusion  of  our  suspense.  H is  no 
letter.  Op  and  up  the  same  syllable.  Hupscheid , hup* 
scheit , is  from  the  adjective  liupsch,  decorous,  becoming, 
pleasing,  fascinating, 

Hobson’s  choice  ; in  the  sense  of,  no  real  choice; 
compulsion  in  the  disguise  of  option ; a proposition 
made  under  such  conditions  as  leave  no  reasonable 
alternative  but  to  accept  it ; always  implying  a sense  of 
injustice  and  hardship  in  the  terms  annexed  to  the 
request  (proposition).  Op  soens  gheeijsch ; at  the 
command  of  a sacrifice ; on  finding  that  if  I did  not 
comply  I must  suffer  for  it;  under  the  sense  that  by 
submitting  to  it  I escaped  compensing  for  not  comply- 
ing ; and  meaning  that  the  request  was  yielded  to  as 
the  least  of  two  evils.  The  h , in  the  intermutations  of 
this  class,  seems  to  have  been  treated  in  the  literal  sense 
of  no  letter ; for  we  find  it  sometimes  added,  and  at 
others  rejected  without  any  apparent  necessity  from  the 
sense.  P and  h are  known  interchanging  letters. 
Soen,  zoen,  compensation,  forfeit,  expiation,  sacrifice. 
Gheeijsch , gheheijsch , exigence,  positive  order,  impera- 
tive requisition,  as  eijsch,  heijsch , with  the  augment  ge. 
Ch  and  gh  interchange.  Agten , achten , are  the  same 
word. 

Bugbear  ; as  something  alarming  without  real  dan- 
ger ; a bare  cause  for  terror.  B'oog  baer  ; q.  e.  barely 
to  the  eye ; solely  to  the  eye  and  no  more ; and  thus  a 
danger  in  appearance  only.  B'oog,  bij  oog , to  the  eye. 
Baer,  purely,  only,  barely,  simply.  The  phrase  refers 
to  objects  alluded  to  as  the  cause  of  the  fright ; and 
which  have  no  share  in  the  meaning  of  our  term. 

He  beat  him  to  a mummy  ; in  the  sense  of,  he 
beat  him  till  he  made  a fright  of  him  ; till  he  disfigured 
his  appearance.  Hij  beet  hem  toe  er  momme  hij  ; q . e . 
he  injured  him  to  the  degree  of  making  his  face  a 
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frightful  mask ; lie  damaged  him  so  that  he  was  a com- 
plete scare-crow.  Beeten  is,  to  injure,  to  beat,  to 
damage,  and  also  to  tan.  Momme  is,  a mask,  and  also 
a masked  person,  but  in  the  sense  of,  that  which  ren- 
ders the  wearer  an  object  of  terror  (a  bugbear).  Of 
the  appearance  here  implied  there  can  be  no  better 
illustration  than  the  face  of  the  pugilist  after  a severe 
fight,  nor  a more  suitable  term  for  it  than  the  Latin 
terriculum. — Oraque  corticibus  sumunt  horrenda  cavatis. 
— Er  hij,  there  he,  there  he  is. 

He  beat  him  to  a jelly  ; in  the  sense  of,  he  beat 
him  severely ; not,  however,  in  the  sense  of,  to  the  con- 
sistence of  either  sweetmeat  or  of  glue.  Hij  beet  liem 
toe  er  gille  hij  ; he  beat  him  till  he  yelled,  till  there  he 
roared  out.  Beeten  the  same  verb  with  our  to  beat,  in 
the  sense  of,  to  injure,  damage,  and  connected  with  the 
older  verb  batten , yet  traceable  in  our  to  batter , battery, 
and  the  French  battre , and  the  Latin  batuere . Ghillen, 
gillen , to  cry  out  from  agony  (terror),  and  in  a tone 
corresponding  with  that  state.  The  same  verb  with  our 
to  yell  The  g , j,  and  y,  are  well-known  interchanging 
sounds.  We  formerly  used  to  yve  for  to  give;  and 
our  to  yield  and  gelden,  to  produce,  to  render  up,  are  the 
same  verbs. 

He  swore  by  bell,  book,  and  candle;  now  a 
ludicrous,  but  common  expression  for,  “ he  swore 
stoutly he  used  every  sort  of  imprecation  by  way  of 
affirming  what  he  asserted.  Hij  swoor  by  beld,  boeck, 
end  gaend  fhel ; q . e . he  swore  upon  the  crucifix,  the 
testament,  and  wished  that  he  might  go  to  hell  if  it  was 
not  true.  Imprecating  the  going  to  hell  if  guilty  of 
falsehood,  was  in  former  days  a most  awful  adjuration, 
especially  when  preceded  by  the  above  formula,  then 
the  usual  one.  Beld,  bild,  beeld,  is,  image,  figure,  and 
when  used  absolutely,  the  crucifix ; and  is  the  contrac- 
tion of  gebeltede,  gebelt , and  derives  from  batten,  to 
strike,  to  beat ; and  is  as  that  which  is  formed  by  striking, 
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hewing,  chisseling.  To  build  belongs  to  the  same 
stock ; as  well  as  beelden , bilden , to  imagine,  or  form  an 
image  in  the  mind.  Boeck , the  book,  and  thus  as  the 
Bible  or  Testament,  or  both.  Gaend , going.  T'hel, 
te  hel,  to  hell. 

For  an  old  song  ; for  nothing,  for  little  or  nothing, 
Vor  een'hold  schonck  (schoncken,  geschoncken)  ; q.  e. 
given  from  benevolence,  presented  gratuitously,  parted 
with  for  nothing.  Vor , voor,  for.  Hold , huld,  affec- 
tion, goodwill,  hommage.  Schenken , to  give  as  a pre- 
sent, to  bestow  upon.  Praet.  ick  schonck  ; part,  praet. 
geschonken , schonkcn,  bestowed  upon.  And  the  amount 
of  the  expression  is,  given  for  love,  and  so  for  nothing ; 
at  least  for  no  money  or  money’s  worth.  Huld-schenck, 
is,  a benevolence  or  voluntary  gift  from  the  vassal  to 
the  superior.  We  say,  “ all  for  love,”  in  the  sense  of 
“ all  for  nothing.” 

Quandary  ; in  the  sense  of,  a dilemma,  perplexity, 
agitation  of  mind,  disturbed  in  thought;  but  always 
used  in  regard  to  some  fantastical  distress,  some  whim- 
sical anxiety  of  mind,  and  is  in  truth  a ludicrous  term. 
Ghewaend-deere ; q.  e,  distress  in  fancy,  imaginary 
mischief,  supposititious  disaster,  evil  hatched  in  the 
imagination.  Ghewaend  the  past  participle  of  waenen , 
rvaanen , to  fancy,  to  imagine.  Deere,  dere,  deijre, 
hurt,  injury,  mischief.  Johnson  has  adopted  from 
Skynner  the  French  expression,  “ qu'en  dirai  je  for 
the  etymology  of  this  phrase  ; but  that  has  neither  the 
sound  nor  the  sense  of  it ; “ What  shall  I say  to  it  ?” 
implies  a real  dilemma ; not  an  imaginary  nor  a ludic- 
rous one.  Ghew , gew,  sounds  as  qu.  Deere,  as  dary . 

Livelihood  ; in  the  sense  of,  condition  of  life;  the 
way  of  living,  maintenance.  Evidently  the  same  word 
with  the  older  livelod,  in  the  same  meaning.  Lijve-lot ; 
q.  e.  the  lot  of  life ; the  fortune  of  life ; the  state  alot- 
ted  to  us ; our  destiny ; the  destined  state  of  our  life. 

<c  To  get  one’s  livelihood,”  is  to  make  one’s  fortune 
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(state  of  life),  to  procure  that  which  we  live  on ; and 
thus  the  means  we  live  by.  To  get  is,  properl v,  to 
shape,  form,  cast,  or  make,  as  will  be  explained  at  that 
word.  Lijve  was  formerly  as  lijj\  in  the  import  of,  life, 
and  was  so  with  us  in  Chaucer’s  day.  Loot, , lote,  lot , 
as,  lot,  fortune,  chance ; to  be  explained  by  and  by. 

“ As  Ankers  and  Hermets  that  hold  hem  in  her*  selles 

And  coveten  nought  in  contrey  to  carien  aboute 

For  no  liquerous  lt VELODEf  her  likam  to  please.”—  Vis.  Pierce  Plowm. 

“ And  eke  it  is  thy  profite,  and  thyn  ese  also 
fo  be  blynd  as  thou  art t for  now  wherso  thow  go, 

Thou  hayst  thy  livelode,  while  thou  art  alyve, 

And  yf  thow  myghtest  se,  thow  shouldst  nevir  thryve.”—  Chaucer. 

“ To  all  true  tidy  men,  that  travell  desyren 
Our  lord  loveth  hem  and  lente  (lowd  other  styll) 

Grace  to  go  to  hem,  and  agone  her  lifelode.”—  Vis.  Pierce  Plowm. 

Yf  men  his  frende  to  dethe  would  drive, 

Let  him  be  besy  to  save  his  liveJ.” — Chaucer. 

As  drunken  as  a mouse  ; an  expression  now  out 
of  use,  but  formerly  current ; and  tantamount  “ to  a 
skm  full  of  wine quite  drunk ; as  full  of  liquor  as 
one  can  hold.  This  import  belongs  to  the  phrase  from 
the  word  drunken  [now  drunk,]  having  the  import  of 
drenched  and  mouse  ; in  this  place,  that  of  muscle-fish. 
So  that  the  amount  of  the  expression  is,  as  drenched, 
soaked  in  liquid]  as  a muscle-fish;  which  fish  every 
body  knows  exists  in  no  other  state  than  that  of  com- 
plete soaking.  Muijs  has  three  meanings  : mouse,  the 
little  beast  so  called:  the  muscle  -fish : and  muscle,  in 
the  sense  of  sinew.  “ The  mouse  part  of  the  leg  of 
beef,”  was,  and  may  still  he,  for  any  thing  I know  to 

the  contrary,  a culinary  term  for  the  sinewy  or  coarse 
part  of  the  joint. 

u Thou  commist  home  as  dronken  as  a mousef 
And  prechiston  thy  bench;  with  evil  prefe 
Thou  seist  to  me,”&c, — Chaucer. 

* Their  cells.  f Their  body.  j Life. 


« 1 will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood,  and  my  sword  shall  devour 
Hesh.” — Deuteronomy. 

Corporal  ; as  in  the  popular  expression,  “ I will 
take  my  corporal  oath  to  the  truth  of  it ; and  ni  the 
sense  of  “ 1 will  take  my  solemn  (formal)  oath  to  the 
truth  of  it/  The  word  seems  here  the  travesty  of  the 
phrase,  Kore  puur  al ; q.  e.  all  entirely  the  law ; the 
whole,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land ; and  corporal 
oath , is  then,  as  an  oath  taken  in  the  form  laid  down  by 
law  and  custom.  And  what  else  can  it  mean  . Keur , 
kore,  is  law,  regulation,  ordinance.  Koren  ende  broken, 
is  as,  leges  et  consuetudines  ; laws  and  customs.  And  1 
have  little  doubt  that  the  Arabick  Koran , or  Coran,  as 
the  code  of  Mahometan  precepts  and  religious  obser- 
vances belongs  to  the  same  stock  as  kore  (law,  legula- 
tion).  Corporal,  as  in  the  phrase,  corporal  pang,  is  the 
French  corporel,  and  grounded  in  the  Italian  coyporeo, 
as,  corporeus.  Corporal,  as  the  officer,  is  the  French 
caporal,  as  kop  o'er  el;  q.  e.  head  (chief)  over  others; 
kop  (head)  capa,  caput  o'er,  over,  (above),  hi  (another), 
alius . The  corporal,  as  the  above  mentioned  epithet  to 
oath  has  been  derived  from  corporal,  a theological  term 
for  the  holy  napkin  on  which  the  host  and  chalice  are 
usually  placed ; and  thus  a kind  of  holy  table  cloth. 
But  how  can  the  word,  in  this  sense,  he  edged  into  the 
phrase,  corporal  oath  ? 

Shame-faced  ; in  the  sense  of  shy,  bashiui ; held 
hack  by  shame  from  either  acting  or  speaking ; spell- 
bound by  timidity.  The  corruption  of  the  older  shame- 
fast,  as  the  original  schaemvest,  q.  e.  immovable,  power- 
less, motionless  from  shame. 


“ There  n’as  no  lacke,  but  that  he  was  agast, 

To  love,  and  for  to  speken  sA«me/r<*L”— Chaucer. 

Stedfast  is  as  sted  vast , q.  e.  fixed  to  the  spot,  firm, 
immoveable. 
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Old  Harry  ; as  the  wag’s  phrase  for  old  Nick, 
Hold  arriglie  ; q.  e.  a deceitful  vassalage ; a bad  influ- 
ence to  be  under  the  power  of;  a treacherous  superi- 
ority for  the  subordinates.  The  phrase  is  now  used  for 
the  head  or  chief  of  this  mischievous  superiority, 
and  thus  as  the  devil.  From  the  loss  of  the  import  of 
the  original  phrase,  its  meaning  has  past  from  the  fief 
to  the  lord  of  it,  Arrigh , arigh,  arg , erg , (whence  our 
arch , as  maliciously  sly)  has  been  explained,  I believe, 
more  than  once.  Hold , huld , is  here  in  the  substantive 
sense  ot  homage,  and  thence  as  the  state  to  which  the 
right  of  receiving  it  is  attached. 

By  the  lord  harry  ; “ I will  do  it  by  the  Lord 
Harry,  I will ;”  and  meaning,  I will  do  all  1 can  to 
succeed.  By  the  falling  in  of  the  familiar  name  of 
Harry,  the  phrase  is  now  used  as  a jocular  one.  Bij 
de  loer  die  liarr  je  ; q.  e.  by  the  means  that  may  yet  be 
left ; by  the  method  that  may  still  remain  in  my  power; 
by  all  the  ways  that  are  left  me ; and  implying,  I will 
do  all  I can.  Lore , loer , four,  luder , inducement,  lure, 
lore,  skill,  means  of  attaining  the  end.  Harren , to 
remain,  to  abide,  to  last.  Die , which,  Je,  ever, 
Ilarre , liarr  is  in  the  potential  mood. 

He  is  in  a clif-stick;  in  the  sense  of,  he  is  in 
great  difficulty  ; evidently  embarrassed  ; in  a danger- 
ous position.  Hij  *es  in  er  kleef-sticke  ; q.  e.  he 
remains,  owing  to  this  affair,  inextricably  fixed;  this 
affair  theie  sticks  to  him  like  bird-lime;  lie  is  sticking 
there  as  if  belimed  or  glued.  Kleef-sticke  is  as  Ideef- 
s licking , sticking  as  if  glued  or  belimed.  Kleef-Jcruijd , 
is  the  plant  called  Cleavers.  Kleef,  is,  a bur ; and  we 
say,  lie  stuck  to  him  like  a bur.”  The  word  is  ground- 
ed in  kleven , klijven,  to  cleave  to.  Sticken  has  the 
meaning  of  “ to  stick,”  and  also  of  “ to  stifle.”  But  I 
should  think  it  is  here  used  in  the  former  sense,  or  else 
the  import  of  the  expression  would  be  “ he  remained 
there  mortally  (irrecoverably)  fast/5 

k 


A sedan-chair;  er  set  aen  keer  ; q,e,  a seat  there 
for  a turn  (job);  a seat  for  a turn  of  use;  a seat  to 
take  a turn  in;  a seat  for  hiring  by  the  turn  (fare). 
Keer  is  the  source  of  our  word  chair  in  all  its  mean- 
ings. A chair-woman,  is  a woman  who  goes  to  work 
by  the  turn  or  job ; but  of  this  in  another  page.  Set, 
zeet,  seat.  T and  d represent  interchanging  sounds. 
Johnson’s  derivation  of  the  word  sedan  as  the  name  of 
a town  so  called,  is  a mere  whim,  and  originated  in  the 
form  of  spelling. 

He  is  out  of  sorts  ; in  the  sense  of,  he  is 
evidently  in  a sour  (crabbed)  humour;  plainly  dis- 
turbed (versed.)  Hij  ’ es  uit  aj  soert' s ; q.  e.  he  is  at 
present  quite  soured;  he  is  in  a complete  state  of  ill- 
humour  by  that  which  has  happened.  'Es,  des,  on  this 
account.  Soert,  suert  (gesoert , gesuert),  soured.  'S,  is, 
is.  Uit  of,  quite.  Soer  segghen , is,  to  speak  ill-hu- 
mouredly. Soer-sien,  to  look  sour. 

The  weak  side  ; as  when  we  say,  “ he  took 
(attacked)  him  on  his  (the)  weak  side;”  and  in  the 
sense  of,  he  tried  to  overcome  him  by  his  susceptibility,  by 
his  tenderness ; in  other  words,  he  tried  whether  he  had 
any  such  feeling,  whether  he  was  endowed  with  the 
internal  qualities  of  a man  as  well  as  the  external  form 
of  one.  De  weeck  sijde ; q.  e . the  side  of  the  milt 
(spleen),  the  reputed  seat  of  susceptibility.  A splene- 
tic person  is  tantamount  to  a person  easily  affected  or 
excited.  Weeck,  weijck,  and  our  weak  are  the  same 
word;  which  has  also  the  sense  of  soft,  yielding. 
De  weeck  der  sijden  is  the  technical  term  for  the  hypo- 
chondria or  milt,  as  the  soft  viscus  par  excellence,  and 
as  that  region  of  the  body  where  there  is  no  bone  or 
hardness.  Weecksinnigh  and  saftsinnigh  are  both 
used  for  weak-minded,  soft-headed. 

To  hang  an  arse;  in  the  sense  of,  to  remain 
behind,  to  give  up  first  (before  the  rest)  ; not  to  keep 
up  with.  Te  angen  erst ; q»  e.  to  be  the  first  to  become 
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distressed,  to  find  himself  oppressed  by  that  which  he 
is  at  work  at  ; to  be  the  foremost  to  shew  signs  of 
difficulty  in  continuing  to  go  on.  We  say  of  a horse, 
when  he  gives  symptoms  of  tiring,  “ he  seems  to  be 
distressed in  the  sense  of,  he  seems  to  get  on  with 
pain  and  difficulty.  Angen , enghen , is  to  feel  difficulty, 
to  be  reduced  to  straits ; and  engh-borsting  is,  broken- 
winded,  in  the  import  of,  to  breathe  with  difficulty,  to 
be  distressed  in  the  breast.  In  our  phrase  of  44  to  hang 
fire,”  to  hang  is  the  same  word,  and  the  phrase  is  as 
4 4 to  hang  to  fire,”  that  is,  to  show  difficulty  to  take  fire. 

“ For  fludibras  wore  but  one  spur, 

As  wisely  knowing  could  he  s»ir 

To  active  trots  one  side  of  ’s  horse 

The  other  would  not  hang  an  arse.”— Hudibraa. 


He  is  as  mad  as  a march  hare  ; in  the  sense  oh 
he  behaves  with  ridiculous  arrogance ; with  the  bustling 
self-importance  of  one  in  authority  towards  those  in  his 
power.  Hij  ’ es  al  smaed  als  er  Marsse  Heer  ; q.e  he 
storms  about  him  like  the  governor  of  a district;  he 
raves  and  swears  like  a provincial  chief ; he  plays  all 
the  antics  of  an  upstart  in  some  distant  corner  of  the 
dominions.  Marsse,  march  is,  province,  district. 
Heer,  master,  superior,  chief.  Smaeden,  to  swear 
about,  to  rave  at  every  body  and  every  thing ; and  thus 
to  make  himself  absurdly  obnoxious.  Our  term  mar- 
cher (as  the  person  who  presides  over  the  confines  of  a 
country)  is  probably  the  same  Marsse-heer.  Trooper, 
in  the  expression  of  “ he  swears  like  a trooper  is  as 
troppe-heer,  q.  e . the  head  of  a gang,  Hij  ’ es  al 
smaed , is,  he  swears  away  swimmingly  on  this  occasion. 

Thing-a-me  ; as  the  substitute  phrase  for  the  person 
or  thing,  the  name  of  which  we  cannot  recall  at  the 
moment.  “ Mr.  Thing-a-me”  is  the  cypher  of  the 
person  whose  name  will  not  occur  at  the  time  when 
spoken  of.  * T king  er  mij  ; q.  e . do  remind  me  of  it.  bring 
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it  to  my  recollection,  mention  it  to  me,  help  me  to 
remember  it.  Hingen,  g citing  en,  geliengen , to  comme- 
morate, to  call  the  recollection  to,  to  bring  into  the 
head.  ’T,  het , it,  that.  Er,  there,  here,  at  once. 

Hobbledehoy  ; as  in  the  distich,  “ Hobbledehoy,” 
u neither  man  nor  boy.”  Ovelde  hoy  ; q.  e.  damaged 
hav,  mildewed  hay,  and  thus  neither  good  hay  nor 
good  grass  ; neither  one  nor  the  other  ; but  still  as  that 
of  which  some  use  may  be  made,  and  so  not  to  be 
thrown  away.  The  second  line  is  of  later  date,  and 
added  by  way  of  <i  figurative  illustration  of  the  first. 
Ovelde  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  euvelde,  geeuvelde , 
the  feminine  gender  of  the  participle  past  of  ovelen , 
euvelen , to  injure,  to  damage,  from  euvel , evel ; in  Ger- 
man uhel ; in  Anglo-Saxon,  uvel,  ovel , and  now  evil. 
Hoy,  liooi , houw , hay,  derived  from  liouiven , to  cut,  to 
hew,  and  still  traceable  in  the  provincial  term  slwyhoy9 
a scarecrow  of  old  rags  stuffed  with  hay. 

Than  a cow  does  of  a new  shilling;  as  when 
we  say,  “ lie  knows  no  more  of  it  than  a cow  does  of  a 
new  shilling,”  and  thus  nothing  at  all.  Dan  er  kauw 
dits  hoev)  aen  urve  scheelen ; q . e . than  your  logic  is 
necessary  to  the  jack-daw,  no  more  than  a jack-daw 
wants  your  fine-drawn  distinctions.  Implying  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  subject  alluded  to  was  no  more 
within  the  scope  of  his  destiny,  than  logic  (reasoning) 
was  within  that  of  the  jack-daw.  Kauw , jack-daw. 
Hoeven,  to  stand  in  need  of,  to  require.  Dus , accord- 
ing to  his  nature,  thus.  Scheele , power  of  discrimina- 
tion, skill.  Hoev  sounds  as  of ; aen  urve , as  a new . 

A finger  in  the  fie  ; in  the  sense  of,  an  undue 
share ; a share  taken  by  means  of  intrusive  meddling. 
Er  ving  gher 5 in  de  paije ; q.  e.  there  covetousness 
clawed  out  a part  of  the  fund  ; there  cupidity  fixed  her 
claw  into  the  sum  (that  which  was  coming  to  another)  * 
there  greediness  grasped  a portion  of  another’s  due. 
Wangen , to  seize,  to  set  the  fangs  into,  in  the  praeterite 


tense  ring.  Gher , ghere , greediness,  voracity.  Paige* 
amount  paid  as  due,  the  settlement  of  a concern. 

Than  a cat  in  hell  without  claws  ; he  has  no 
more  chance  than  a cat  in  hell  without  claws  ; and  mean- 
ing, he  has  no  chance  at  alh  Dan  er  guit  in  heel  nijst 
uit  klaars  ; q.  e.  than  that  a thorough  rogue  should  tell 
of  his  own  accord  all  he  knows  ; and  implying,  than 
that  a thorough-paced  rogue  should  act  like  an  honest 
man ; and  thus  a case  out  of  all  question  ; a case  that 
never  can  happen.  Guit,  a consummate  villain.  11//- 
sen,  to  explain,  to  show  up.  Klaars , clearly,  ingenu- 
ously, and  sounds  as  claws . In  heel , in  regard  to 
every  thing,  entirely. 

Horn-mad;  in  the  sense  of,  in  a state  of  jealous 
anxiety  ; over  acted  vigilance ; exaggeratedly  appre- 
hensive in  regard  to  the  husband’s  honour ; restlessly 
suspicious  of  the  wife  ; disturbed  by  every  idle  sugges- 
tion in  regard  to  her  conduct;  listening  to  every 
groundless  story  concerning  her.  H o or  end-mat  ; q.e. 
reduced  to  wretchedness  by  listening  ; a wretch  from 
hearkening ; made  miserable  by  indiscriminate  atten- 
tion to  every  groundless  whisper ; reduced  to  the  last 
stage  of  distress  by  lending  an  ear  to  idle  reports. 
Hoorend  the  participle  present  of  hooren , to  hearken 
to,  to  listen  to.  Mat , broken  down,  worn  out  and 
overcome,  resourcelessly  miserable.  The  sound  of  the 
d in  hoorend  is  mixed  up  in  utterance  with  the  t in 
mat,  and  has  occasioned  the  travesty  of  what  1 presume 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  Johnson 
explains  the  term  by  “ perhaps  mad  as  a cuckold.”  But 
horn-mad  implies,  a state  of  feverish  anxiety  and  sus- 
pense, which  should  cease  when  a man  knows  his  fate. 
Horn  as  the  emblem  of  cuckoldom , 1 suspect,  is  the 
corruption  of  hoon,  disgrace,  stain,  injury  ; in  German 
hohn,  in  French,  honie  ; the  r as  the  representative  of 
progressing  sound  having  taken  the  place  of  the  second 
a as  the  lengthening  of  the  sound  of  the  first.  And 
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horn  as  the  symbol,  is  merely  the  pointing  of  the  finger 
as  the  index*  of  scorn.  • The  French  say,  corner  aux 
oreilles  de  quehju  Jnn  in  the  sense  of,  to  insinuate,  to 
whisper  into  the  ear  of  some  one  with  importunity ; and 
porter  les  comes,  for  to  be  a cuckold.  . The  original 
form  of  the  expression  liom-mad,  implies  merely  a 
state  of  misery  induced  by  listening  to  every  idle  story, 
generally ; but,  by  the  travesty  including  the  term  horn, 
the  phrase  has  acquired  the  exclusive  sense  of  a dread  of 
marital  injury. 

Madcap  ; in  the  sense  of,  an  injudicious  person,  one 
defective  in  prudence ; not  rational ; not  under  the 
guidance  of  a sound  judgment.  Maikop  ; q.  e.  a head 
destitute  of  judgment  (reason),  a poor  weak  head* 
Kop  is,  head,  as  the  natural  seat  ol  reason.  Een  goed 
Jcop  is,  a right-headed  man.  Mat  has  been  explained 
in  the  preceding  article,  and  is  here  as  poor,  wretched  \ 
and  we  say,  “ he  has  a wretched  head  ; in  the  sense 
of,  he  has  nothing  valuable  in  his  head.  But  the  tra- 
vesty bringing  with  it  the  form  of  our  word  mad , has 
infused  the  idea  of  fury  (rage)  which  did  not  belong  to 
the  original  phrase.  Mad  in  its  true  meaning,  is 
grounded  in  maed,  gemaed,  cut  down,  destroyed  ; and  a 
mud-man  is,  a man  cut  down  in  regard  to  that  which  is 
the  distinction  of  his  kind,  viz.  reason ; and  thus 
destroyed  as  man  and  reduced  to  the  mere  brute 
state  of  animal  existence  (no  longer  to  be  known  by 
mark  of  his  kind  viz.  reason).  And  man  is  here  as 
humankind,  human  nature, 

“ Suffisith  The  but  that  thy  wits  be  mad,'* 

To  have  as  grete  a grace  as  Noe  had.”— Chaucer. 

Mr.  Tooke’s  derivation  of  mad  from  the  old  verb  to 
met  ( mete ) in  the  sense  of,  to  dream,  seems  a mere 
whim  j for  to  dream  is  as  much  m the  oilier  of  no. tine 
as  to  sleep ; but  to  be  mad  is  to  be  in  a state  out  of  the 

« t,  <?.  destroyed,  cut  off. 
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due  course  of  nature.  Maed  (a  maggot)  belongs  to 
the  same  stock  as  the  participle  maed , and  we  say,  “ lie 
is  a magotty  man  in  the  sense  of,  a man  of  unsound 
head  or  understanding. 

Ragamuffin  ; a somewhat  supercilious  expression 
for  a man  whose  exterior  denotes  want ; whose  appear- 
ance bespeaks  more  plainly  the  asker  of  a favour  than 
the  bestower  of  one ; a beggarly  looking  man.  Rag  er 
mof  in  ; q.  e . poverty  shews  itself  in  his  countenance  ; 
literally,  the  Westphalian  boor  predominates  in  his 
person.  Mof,  is  the  nick  name  of  the  Westphalian  la- 
bourer, who,  like  the  Irish  labourer  with  us,  is  habitually 
driven  by  the  penury  his  home  is  cursed  with,  to  seek 
a livelihood  among  his  more  fortunate  neighbours. 
Like  the  Savoyard  of  Paris,  the  Gallician  in  Madrid,  he 
is  the  habitual  drudge  of  the  place  he  resorts  to,  per- 
forming all  the  handiest  and  most  forbidding  offices 
of  it,  such  as  none  else  can  be  found  to  undergo  at  so 
easy  a rate.  The  word  mof  is  founded  in  the  thema 
mo-en,  in  the  import  of,  to  cut,  to  mow ; and  the  term 
means  strictly,  a mower ; and  thus  one  who  performs 
the  hardest  of  agricultural  labours.  Moffin  is  the  fe- 
male of  this  class;  and  she  also  emigrates  in  search 
of  employment  in  the  refuse  drudgeries  of  society, 
among  which  was  that  of  carrying  and  crying  the  baker’s 
cakes  and  pastry  about  the  streets  to  sell.  And  I have 
no  doubt  that  our  term  muffin  is  the  contraction  of  mof 
finkoeck , the  cake  of  the  moffin  who  cries  it,  as  that 
which  she  is  employed  to  carry  about  to  dispose  of. 
Ragen , to  be  prominent,  to  project,  to  come  out,  to  shew 
itself,  has  become  obsolete  in  the  Dutch,  but  survives 
in  the  same  form  and  sense  in  the  German.  The  word 
is  used  here  in  the  third  person  present  of  the  subjunc- 
tive mood ; in  the  indicative  it  would  be  ragi , Er, 
there.  Formerly  this  class  of  Westphalians  emigrated 
annually  in  droves,  spreading  themselves  over  Holland 
and  the  adjoining  districts  in  search  of  work,  as  the 
Irish  still  do. 


Like  a cat  looking  in  the  Bible  ; said  of  a 
sharp  clever  apt  person  in  his  department,  but  who  by 
accident  has  lit  upon  a concern  which  he  does  not  know 
how  to  manage  ; and  infers  the  confused,  but  yet  arch 
look  of  one  in  that  predicament ; the  look  of  subdued 
archness  ; the  surprise  of  the  knowing  one  who  has 
stumbled  upon  that  which  he  cannot  master.  Lijck  er 
quit  lucking  in  de  by  held  ; q.  e.  like  the  thief  when  the 
hangman  happens  to  fall  in  with  him ; implying,  the 
consequent  look  of  habitual  archness  emerging  through 
a cloud  of  distress  and  surprise.  But,  like  all  other 
phrases  of  this  class,  its  import  has  been  weakened  by 
the  accident  of  the  sound  of  gait,  falling  in  with  that  of 
cat  in  the  transmutation.  Guit,  ruffian,  nightly  robber. 
Lucken , gelucken , to  hit  upon,  to  light  upon,  in  the  old 
form  of  the  participle  present,  lucking ; in  the  modern, 
luckend.  In  de  by,  on  the  spot,  in  the  place  ; by  is  here 
in  a substantive  import,  as  in  our  plnase,  by  the  by,  Beul , 
Jack  Ketch,  the  executioner. 

H eps  and  Hawes;  in  the  sense  of  the  berries 
(fruit)  that  grow  on  the  hedges;  but  to  which  the  idea 
of  the  hep , being  the  fruit  of  the  wild  rose,  is  attached  ; 
an  idea  grounded  solely  on  the  corruption  of  the  ori- 
ginal phrase.  Haps  aen  haeghes ; q.  e,  the  chance 
produce  of  the  hedges,  the  fruit  of  the  hedges.  Hap  is 
a chance  bit,  a piece  of  luck,  chance  food  ; a snap,  bait, 
bite.  Aen,  in,  on  ; haeghes,  haags,  hedges.  So  that 
the  phrase  heps  andhawes  is  simply  as  the  chance  food,  or 
fruit  of  the  hedges.  The  French  phrase,  la  fortune  du 
pot,  is,  in  the  same  way,  “ the  chance  of  the  stew-pot  in 
the  fire;’5  and  so  is  our  “ pot  luck  f instead  of  which 
this  is  hedge  luck , in  the  sense  of,  the  food  that  chance 
throws  in  the  way  of  the  birds,  or  those  that  have  no 
other.  Haeghes  has  the  sound  of  homes,  as  the  plural 
of  hawe,  the  ellipsis  of  hawe-berry,  haw-fruit ; for  home 
of  itself  is  haagh,  hedge. 

On  the  hip  ; in  the  sense  of,  in  the  power  of  an- 
other, in  the  hold  of  another.  Aen  de  hap  ; q,e,  on  the 
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bait,  and  so  on  the  liook ; taken,  and  so  in  the  power  of 
the  taker.  . The  phrase  is  always  used  in  the  sense  of 
power  obtained  by  some  over-reaching  or  undue  means. 
Hap,  bait,  a bite  ; and  the  same  word  as  hep , hip , in  the 
phrase  “ hips  or  heps  and  hawes,”  as  explained  in  the 
preceding  article.  Aen  and  our  on  are  the  same  word. 

“ The  burgeysse  toke  avysement  long  on  every  draught; 

So  with  an  hour  or  too,  Beryn  he  had  ycaught, 

Somewhat  oppon  the  hipp *,  that  Beryn  had  the  wers/— Chaucer. 

“ If  the  poor  brach  of  Venice,  whom  1 cherish 
For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on, 

I’ll  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip.”t_ Shaksp. 

It  seems  to  have  been  these  lines  of  Shakspeare  that  led 
Johnson  to  derive  this  word  from  hip,  as  “haunch,”  **' 
and  thus  as  the  part  of  the  animal  seized  on  bj  the 
dogs  in  hunting ! But  the  hip  in  the  above  lines  belongs 
to  the  speaker  of  them,  and  neither  to  Cassio  or  the 
hunting  brach,  as  he  appears  to  have  thought. 

He  laughs  in  his  sleeve;  in  the  sense  of,  his 
heart  does  not  keep  the  promise  of  his  face;  he  is  not 
the  friend  he  appears  to  be.  Hij  Ioffe's  in  hiys  liefde  ; 
q.  e.  he  is  basely  deficient  on  the  score  of  affection ; he 
is  not  trustworthy  in  point  of  affection  (love)  ; and  im- 
plies a cowardly  lover ; a rotten  hearted  friend.  But 
by  the  accidental  introduction  of  “ laughs'  the  phrase 
has  been  diluted  to  the  import  of,  receiving  the  commu- 
nication of  an  unsuspecting  friend  with  a serious  and 
encouraging  countenance,  but  turning  him  and  his  pro- 
position into  ridicule  as  soon  as  his  back  is  turned ; and 
thus  depicts  the  conceited  buffoon  rather  than  the  grave- 
faced and  cowardly  traitor.  Hys  the  Anglo-Saxon  his . 

He  brought  his  nose  to  the  grindstone  ; in 
the  sense  of,  he  caused  distress  to  him,  he  made  him  pay 
for  it.  Hij  hroght  hys  ?ioose  toe  de  greiens  stond  ; q.  e.  he 

* i.  e.  upon  the  bait,  and  so  on  the  hook, 
t i.  e.  on  the  bait,  on  the  hook  it  conceals,  and  so  caught. 
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introduced  disturbance  into  the  hour  of  happiness  (the 
happy  moment)  ; he  caused  distress  by  coming  at  the 
wrong  time  and  so  converting  pleasure  into  disgust ; the 
feel  of  happiness  into  that  of  disappointment.  Broght , 
brought.  Noose , nuisance.  Ilys  the  Anglo-Saxon  his . 
Greiens  stond,  the  lover’s  moment,  upon  the  point  of 
being  made  happy  ; Vheure  du  berger,  Greien  in  the 
sense  of  lover  (favourite)  has  become  obsolete  in  the 
present  style  of  the  Dutch.  The  word  is  derived  from 
greien , to  please,  to  be  agreeable  to,  and  is  grounded  on 
the  French  gre,  which  comes  from  the  same  stock  as  the 
Latin  grains . The  amount  of  the  original  phrase  is, 

« he  dashed  the  cup  of  happiness  from  his  lips.”  . 

To  whip  the  cat;  to  spend  more  than  the  income 
admits  of,  to  entrench  upon  the  capital,  and  conse- 
quently to  make  a display  for  a short  time.  Te  wip - 
pen  de  guit ; q.e.  to  flash  the  rogue;  to  play  the 
impostor  for  the  term  of  a flash,  for  a moment ; to  blaze 
as  a swindler  for  an  instant.  Wippen  is,  to  flash,  to 
shine  out  by  momentary  blazes.  Guit , guijte , an 
omnigenous  rogue,  one  that  can  turn  his  hand  to  any 
villainy.  The  phrase  is  old  and  well  known;  but  I 
believe  it  is  deemed  a coarse  thing  to  say. 

With  a flea  in  his  ear;  as  in  the  expression, 
“ I sent  him  off  with  a flea  in  his  ear  ;”  and  in  the 
sense  of,  “ he  went  away  looking  like  a fool like  one 
ashamed  of  himself.  Wijst  er  feil  hij  in  yes  hier  j q*  e. 
he  judged  he  had  been  wrong  on  this  occasion  ; he  was 
now  of  opinion  that  he  had  been  to  blame  in  this  affair ; 
he  was  now  conscious  of  his  fault  in  this.  Fad,  feil, 
failing,  error,  fault.  Wijsen , to  judge,  to  opine.  In  es 
hier , on  this  occasion,  in  this  here.  The  form  of 
the  travesty  requires  a different  context  in  the  use  of 
the  expression  from  that  which  would  have  suited  it  in 
the  original  shape.  But  its  import  in  use  is  the  same. 
Feil  hij  sounds  as  flea,  Hier  as  ear . 
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He  set  'em  all  together  by  the  ears  ; in  the 
acceptation  of,  he  put  them  in  a state  of  warfare  with 
each  other  by  what  he  did  ; he  sowed  dissension 
amongst  them.  Er  set  om  al  tuijgh  er  by  die  liie / s ; 
q.  e.  there  the  materials  for  warfare  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  all  around  by  his  doing ; by  that  which  has  been 
done  the  means  of  strife  have  been  distributed  to  the 
whole  circle  ; they  have  been  all  furnished  with  weapons 
against  each  other  by  this.  Set , yeset , the  participle  past 
of  setten,  to  place,  to  dispose.  Er,  there.  Om,  all 
round.  Al  tuijgh,  all  sorts  of  warlike  weapons.  Die 
hier,  him,  here.  ’S,  is,  is,  and  belongs  to  set.  He  has 
been  brought  into  the  travesty  by  the  form  of  the  words 
accruing  from  analagous  sound. 

Conundrum  ; a jocular  term  for  a puzzling  ques- 
tion ; some  insignificant  proposition  absurdly  involved  in 
terms.  Gauw  nu  inn  d ? rom  ; q . e.  now,  my  sharp  fel- 
low, make  that  out  if  you  can  ; you  clever  one,  conceive 
that  now ; now,  you  wiseacre,  get  all  about  it  into  your 
head  if  you  can.  Gamv,  able,  dextrous,  sounds,  ko,  co , 
and  is  here  used  sneeringly.  Inn,  the  imperative  of 
innen,  to  take  in,  to  get  in,  to  receive  in,  to  in.  ^ Nu, 
now.  Daerom,  dJ  rom,  drum,  all  about  it.  Sound 
gauw  as  ko  or  co,  and  nu  inn  d rom  as  nundrum , and  the 
expression  becomes  the  substantive  Conundium.  ^ 

Toadstool  ; as  the  well  known  fungus.  Doodt  Js 
toe  ijl ; q.  e.  is  dissolved  to  nothing  quickly  ; melted 
away  soon ; is  not  long  before  it  comes  to  nothing. 
Doodt,  gedoodt , as  the  participle  past  of  dooden,  to  thaw, 
to  dissolve,  to  melt.  Toe , completely,  to  extinction. 
Ijl,  in  a hurry,  rapidly,  quickly.  Dood,  the  German 
tod,  and  our  death,  are  the  same  word;  and  evidently 
connected  with  dooden,  dauwen,  with  us,  to  thaw.  Dauwe , 
the  German  than,  and  our  dew,  are  also  but  one  word ; 
and  doubtlessly  of  the  same  source  with  dood,  tod , 
death;  which  is  dissolution  of  body.  Johnson  gives 
toad  and  stool,  for  the  etymology  of  the  word ! 
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Mushroom  ; in  the  usual  acceptation  of  that  term 
Muts  ruijm  ; q.  e.  a broad  cap  or  bonnet ; a wide  hat 
or  cover ; implying  in  proportion  to  the  stem  which  sup- 
ports such  top  or  cover.  And  such  is  the  striking 
characteristic  of  the  mushroom.  Muts,  bonnet,  top 
cover,  cap.  Ruijm,  wide,  large.  The  French  mouce- 
ron  seems  a corruption  of  our  own  term. 

He  put  him  to  his  trumps  ; in  the  sense  of,  he 

rffii-  h™  to  lug  iast  resource;  lie  put  him  to  great 
difficulties.  II ij  put  hem  toe  1 es  te  ramp's  ; q.  e . lie  re- 
duced him  to  distress  by  what  he  did ; he  placed  him  in 
a state  of  difficulty  by  this.  And  the  import  of  the  ex- 
pression amounts  to  no  more  than  that  he  reduced  him 
to  straits,  out  of  which  he  could  only  get  by  adequate 
exertions ; by  such  efforts  as  are  suggested  in  the  pres- 
sure of  misfortune, ^ in  order  to  obtain  relief.  The  ex- 
piession  has  nothing  to  do  with  trumps  in  the  well 
known  sense  of  that  term,  as  Johnson’s  explanation 
would  imply.  Trumps  are  no  extreme  expedient ; nor 
any  special  call  upon  skill  in  the  employment  of  them. 

1 he  word  has  fallen  into  the  travesty  of  the  original  form 
of  the  sentence,  simply  from  analogy  of  sound.  Futten, 
to  exhaust,  to  reduce.  Te  ramps,  into  misfortune  upon 
misfortune ; and,  by  implication,  as  a mean,  a last  ex- 
pedient. Es,  des,  in  this  case. 

A bird’s-eye  view;  something  seen  at  an  inde- 
finite distance,  indefinitely  far  off.  Er  beurfs  av'um  ; 
q.  e.  the  place  you  see  is  in  the  offing,  at  the  extreme 
boundary  of  your  power  of  seeing ; as  far  off  as  you  can 
see.  Beurt,  buurt,  a place,  a neighbourhood.  Ave, 
af,  on,  indefinitely  distant,  and  thus  including  extreme 
distance,  and,  by  implication,  utmost  boundary  that  can 
be  distinguished.  Ave  is  the  root  of  aven,  to  depart,  of 
which  avond,  and  our  evening,  as  the  participle  present, 
in  the  sense  oi  departing  light,  and  thus  as  the  departure 
of  the  rae<lmm  M vision.  Of  of/in^  ()jf-  bo]  to  this 
same  arc,  af,  t hr,  you. 
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Hf.  catches  at  straws  ; in  the  sense  of,  he  has 
recourse  to  his  last  resource ; lie  perceives  that  all  hope 
of  escape  is  over.  Hij  ketst  yes  aet  ’ s trouws  ; q.  e.  he 
thereon  seeks  comfort  in  his  religion ; he  then  turns  to 
his  conscience  for  support ; he  flies  to  his  Go d for  con- 
solation. Ketsen , to  seek  out,  to  hunt  out,  to  pursue. 
-E/5,  des,  on  this  account.  Aet,  sustenance,  food,  pro- 
vision, and  thus  that  which  comforts,  supports.  Trouw , 
truth,  religion,  belief ; as  that  which  is  revealed  by  na- 
ture within  the  breast  of  the  individual ; that  which  he 
feels  and  knows  in  relation  to  himself  to  be  true.  For 
truth  imports  certainty  in  regard  to  man  (both  as  the  in- 
dividual and  the  kind)  notwithstanding  the  unfounded 
sneer  at  the  word  in  the  Diversions  of  Parley . But  of 
this  in  a futuie  aiticle.  $ tvouws , des  trouws , of  truth, 
of  religion  ; and  ’5  is  here  the  abbreviation  of  the  geni- 
tive article.  The  expression  is  literally,  “ he  then 
seeks  the  sustenance  of  that  which  his  breast  makes 
cei  tain  to  him;  of  the  food  which  his  conscience  supplies 
to  him.”  ’S  trouws  sounds  straws.  And  it  is  this  that  is 

meant  when  we  say,  “ the  drowning  man  catches  at 
straws.” 


Tartar;  as  in  the  expression  of  “ to  catch  a tartar,” 
and  in  the  acceptation  of,  to  try  after  something,  which, 
when  got,  turns  out  a plague,  instead  of  the  expected 
blessing.  Tartar  is  here  as  tarter  ; q.  e.  teazer,  defier, 
constant  opposer;  and  is  a substantive  formed  from 
tar  ten,  to  defy,  to  set  at  nought,  to  provoke.  The  ad- 
jective, tart,  belongs  to  the  same  stock  ; “ tart  words” 
are  provoking,  irritating  words. 

As  still  as  a mouse  ; a phrase  expressive  of  noise- 
less action  ; the  taking  place  of  some  event  impercepti- 
bly to  the  ear.  Als  stille  als  er  moe  ’s  ; q.e.  as  noiseless 
as  the  incoming  perception  of  the  mind  ; as  secret  as  the 
stioke  of  a thought ; as  inaudible  as  the  goings  on  of  the 
mind.  Moe,  moed , mental  impress,  affection  of  the 
mind ; mood,  as  state  or  affection  of  piind ; and  also  the 
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mind  itself.  A mouse  is  any  thing  but  a noiseless  ani- 
mal. We  hear  people  say,  “ they  could  not  sleep  all  night 
for  the  noise  the  cursed  mice  made.5’  A mouse  would 
hardly  have  been  fixed  upon  as  the  emblem  of  stillness. 

Mill-stone  ; as  in  the  expression,  “ it  was  a mill- 
stone about  his  neck,”  and  in  the  sense  that  the  affair 
alluded  to  caused  him  pain  to  get  through  with  ; gave 
him  trouble  to  accomplish.  My  ijl  stand  [mij  ijl  stond  ;] 
q . e.  to  me  a feverish  moment ; to  me  a heavy  hour ; to 
me  a time  that  hung  heavy  on  my  hands;  was  difficult 
for  me  to  get  through.  Ijl  as  feverish  ailing,  ill,  has 
been  explained.  Stond , hour,  moment,  instant ; a period 
of  time.  M\  mij , to  me.  Mij  ijl , sounds  mill.  11  we 
say,  “ it  was  a mill-stone  about  his  neck,  the  phrase 
may  be  as  hem  ijl  stond  > q*  e.  to  him  a heavy  hour ; 
and  in  the  same  sense  as  above.  “ A mill-stone  about 
my  neck,”  may  be  as  er  mij  ijl  stond  ; q»  e . there  was 
a heavy  hour  to  me ; to  me  it  was  a painful  moment  ; 
one  tedious  to  get  through  with.  M'  ijl  sounds  mill, 

and  hem  ijl , a mill.  £ , 

Ready  cut  and  dry;  in  the  acceptation  oi  a formal 

speech  prepared  for  the  occasion;  a set  argument. 
Rede  goten  te  reij  ; q . e.  a talk  moulded  to  pattern ; a 
discourse  as  formal  as  if  cast  in  a mould ; shaped  accord- 
ing to  rule,  sample,  standard.  Goten , gegoten , as  the 
past  participle  of  gieten,  to  cast,  to  pour  out.  Reij,  nje , 
rule,  order,  line,  direction.  G,  k,  and  c represent  inter- 
changing sounds,  I have  little  doubt  our  word  cut  is 
rooted  in  gat,  an  opening ; whence  goten,  to  make  an 
opening ; and  such  is  to  cut,  formerly  spelt,  to  kut,  and 
to  kitt.  Gut,  and  gate,  and  gat,  have  been  already 
noticed  as  the  same  word.  U represents  a variety  ot 
sounds ; for  instance,  in  puvsue,  flute,  glut,  pure, 
hurry,  quit,  curd,  8p.  %c.  D and  t are  similar  sounds. 
If  ready,  the  travesty  of  rede,  is  omitted,  the  expression 
then  serves  for  any  thing  that  is  formal,  or  done  accord- 
ing to  rule,  any  secundum  artem  performance. 
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Crack;  in  the  sense  of  prime;  best  of  its  kind ; as 
in  the  phrases,  a crack  horse ; a crack  tailor ; a crack 
regiment,  &c.  Kraak , karaak,  as  an  epithet  of  porce- 
lain, (earthen  ware,)  and  in  the  sense  of  genuine,  real, 
best.  Kraak  porcelein  is  the  technical  phrase  for  genuine 
China  porcelaine,  and  as  such,  by  implication,  the  best 
of  its  kind.  In  course  of  time  kraak  has  fallen  into 
general  application,  as  the  epithet  to  any  thing  avowedly 
the  best  of  its  kind.  It  is  as  karaak,  (in  Spanish,  caracca, 
in  French,  caraque,)  and  means  the  large  heavy  kind  of 
vessel  formerly  used  by  the  European  nations  in  their 
Indian  commerce ; and  kraak  porcelein  is  as  the  China 
earthen  ware  imported  in  such  vessel,  and  consequently 
both  genuine  and  avowedly  the  best.  Caraque-cacao 
was  a French  phrase  for  the  best  or  genuine  cacao.  To 
crack,  in  the  sense  of  to  exaggerate,  or  over-rate,  and  so 
to  give  out  as  prime  something  that  may  not  be  so,  is 
from  the  above  noun.  But  crack,  in  the  sense  of  sound, 
is  purely  an  onomatopy,  and  of  the  same  family  as 
crash,  creak,  & c. 

He  left  no  stone  unturned  ; in  the  sense  of,  he 
did  his  best ; he  did  all  that  depended  upon  his  exer- 
tions. Hij  leeft  noo  stond  ontaend  ; q.  e . he  had  not  a 
quiet  moment ; he  did  not  live  an  instant  in  peace;  he 
had  no  rest.  And  “ he  left  no  stone  unturned  to  do  it,’’ 
is  thus,  as,  he  had  no  peace  till  he  had  done  it ; he  had 
hardly  any  quiet  till  he  succeeded  in  doing  it.  Leeft, 
left,  the  third  person  present  of  leeven,  leven,  to  live. 
Noode,  noo,  scarcely,  hardly.  Stond,  moment.  Taenen, 
tanen,  tenen , to  be  in  agitation,  in  a state  of  excitement, 
both  in  an  active  and  in  a deponent  sense.  Ontaend,  by 
lengthening  of  the  already  broadly  pronounced  a by  e, 
sounds  unturned. 

Punch  ; as  the  liquor  known  by  that  name.  The 
same  word,  I suspect,  as  Punch  in  the  sense  of  the 
mirth-promoting  puppet  so  called.  And  “ a bowl  of 
punch”  was  once  as  “ a mirth-promoting  bowl.”  The 
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one  was  listened  to,  and  the  oilier  was  drank  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  origin  of  the  word,  as  applied  to 
the  puppet,  lias  been  explained  by  others. 

A rigmarole  ; in  the  sense  of  a long-winded,  ground- 
less tale,  trumped  up  for  deception ; a tissue  of  false- 
hoods ; an  unfounded,  but  circumstantial  detail.  Arige- 
maere-al ; q.  e.  all  an  artful  fable ; the  whole  a sly 
story ; a tale  invented  for  no  good  purpose ; an  arch 
fiction.  Arrigh , arig , argh , arg , erg , sly,  cunning,  arch, 
tricky,  malicious.  Maere,  mare,  a fable,  a story ; and 
grounded  on  the  thema  ma-en,  in  the  import  of,  to  bind 
together,  to  weave,  to  put  together,  and  the  source  of  a 
very  extensive  race  of  words. 

A CAT  MAY  LOOK  at  a king  ; in  the  sense  of,  the 
good  and  the  bad  must  be  taken  together;  no  station 
will  exempt  from  evil.  Er  quit  mee  hick  het  erg  inne  ; 
q.  e.  the  rogue’s  fortune  includes  the  chance  of  a bad 
end  ; he  that  takes  up  a venturesome  trade  must  stand 
by  the  consequences ; the  fate  of  the  rogue  includes  the 
gallows.  The  term  a king  has  no  relation  to  the  form 
or  meaning  of  the  expression  in  the  original  shape,  and  is 
simply  a travesty  adopted  from  analogy  of  sound  with 
erg  inne.  Quit,  rogue.  Mee,  mede,  along  with.  Luck, 
chance,  fortune.  Het  erg , that  which  is  bad.  Innen,  to 
gather  in,  to  take  in,  to  collect. 

To  bell  the  cat;  in  the  sense  of,  to  undertake 
that  which  is  difficult,  hazardous,  infeasible.  Woe  wel 
beul,  dije  guit ; q.  e.  and  though  there  is  a hangman  yet 
you  see  robbing  still  goes  on;  there’s  a Jack-Ketch  to  be 
sure,  but  the  rogue  is  abroad  in  spite  of  him;  the 
executioner  dont  put  an  end  to  thieving.  Beul, 
hangman.  Woe,  although.  Dijen,  dig  den,  to  go  on,  to 
thrive,  and  the  same  word  with  our  old  to  the,  in  the 
sense  of,  to  prosper,  a verb  in  constant  use  with 
Chaucer  and  his  contemporaries.  Guit,  rogue. 


“ You  are  creating  a monster  which  nobody  can  controul.  Who  will 
bell  the  cat  ? Who  will  take  the  hull  by  the  horns  and  subdue  him  ? 
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'i  oa  cannot  controul  it,  and  you  might  as  well  try  to  conquer  Gibraltar  with 
a pocket-pistol.” — J . Randolph.  Sp.  in  Congress. 

He  stared  like  a stuck  pig  ; in  the  sense  of 
he  became  fixed  to  the  spot  by  surprise ; he  stood  stock- 
still from  astonishment  ; he  became  motionless  by  the 
shock  he  experienced.  Hij  sterrcUijck  er  staeck  bij 
ijck  j q.  e»  he  became  as  fixed  as  a mile-post ; he 
became  as  fixed  to  the  spot  as  a direction-post  (a  boun- 
dary-stake, as  a permanent  standard).  StarreUySterren, 
to  become  motionless,  to  grow  stiff.  Staeck,  a stake,  a 
post,  and  sounds  as  stuck.  Bij  ijck,  at  the  mark,  at  the 
standard  or  settled  place  of  the  bounds ; at  the  spot  that 
marks  the  due  extent,  the  regulated  distance;  that 
defines  the  space  included. 

A will-0 -the- wisp  ; in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
term.  Er ! willighe  rvijp  ; q.  e.  there  ! a torch  that 
comes  of  itself  ; there’s  a volunteer  flambeau.  Willigh , 
voluntary,  spontaneous,  willing.  MVijp 3 wip,  a hand- 
torch,  a flambeaux,  a link.  The  s is  an  interpolation. 
Wip  has  also  the  import  of  vibration,  quick  and  repeated 
motion;  flashing.  Johnson  spells  the  term  wrong;  and 
evidently  thought  the  will  in  it  was  as  the  familiar  abbre- 
viation of  William. 

Please  the  pigs  ; I will  do  it,  please  the  pigs ;” 
that  is,  if  I am  not  obstructed ; if  I am  left  to  my  own 
free  agency  ; if  I have  carte  blanche.  Belies  de  bij 
ijcks ; q.  e.  do  away  with  all  set  marks;  all  the  ready 
fixed  limits;  and  so  leave  me  to  do  as  I like  (think  pro- 
pei)  1 put  no  restraint  upon  me  by  keeping  me  within 
any  marks  or  bounds  that  you  may  have  thought  proper 
to  form  within  your  mind  Liesen , beliesen , verliessen , 
to  lose  ; to  leave  out  of  sight,  to  lose  sight  of.  Bij  ijck , 
as  in  the  preceding  article.  The  double  ij  produces  the 
sound  of  ee  with  us,  and  the  ck  sound  as  g . B and  p 
represent  intermutating  sounds.  The  word  pig  falling 
into  the  travesty  of  the  original  expression  has  imparted, 
both  to  this  and  the  penultimate  one,  a coarseness 
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and  ludicrousness  that  do  not  belong  to  either  in  its  true 
form. 

Curmudgeon  ; in  the  sense  ol  a stingy  person  , one 
who  grudges  all  he  parts  with  f.  one  of  an  unfeeling  \ 
avaricious  temper.  Gere  my  egge  je  aen  ; covetousness 
constantly  eggs  me  on;  my  mind  is  constantly  har- 
rowed by  greediness ; cupidity  is  the  never-dying 
worm  that  torments  me.  The  expression  sounds  as 
Jeer  m egg ’ j’aan ; and  hence  by  an  easy  transition 
passes  into  the  sound  of  curmudgeon,  which  has  been 
turned  into  a substantive  after  the  loss  of  its  original 
form;  as  has  been  the  case  with  many  others  of  this 
class  of  words  with  us.  Ghere,  gere,  cupidity,  Tgge, 
harrow ; excitement,  agitation ; whence  egghen,  to  egg 
on,  to  excite.  Aen,  aan,  on.  Johnson  imputes  the 
term  to  the  phrase  cceur  mechant,  but  that  applies  rather 
to  a murderer  than  a miser,  and  is  a mere  whim. 

The  devil  to  pay;  in  the  sense  of,  a disturbance 
made ; state  of  things  put  into  disorder ; scene  of  con- 
fusion. Het  evel  toe  paije  ; q.  e.  the  enemy  to  peace ; the 
perversion  of  happiness ; the  disturbance  of  content- 
ment ; the  destroyer  of  content.  Het  evel  explains  itself. 
Toe  paije,  to  contentment,  satisfaction.  There  was  the 
devil  to  pay ; there  was  the  enemy  to  quiet,  that  is,  a 
disturbance,  a confusion,  perverted  contentment;  no 

peace.  .-si  » 

Long  run  ; as  in  the  expression.,  “ m the  long  run; 

ami  in  the  sense  of,  in  the  course  of  time.”  Layer 
aen;  some  time  hence;  further  on  ; by  and  by,  Lan- 
qer , longer,  further,  more  advanced.  Aen,  aan,  on,  as 
onwards/'  We  have  turned  the  phrase  into  a substan- 
tive ; after  the  meaning  and  form  o f the  original  phrase 
have  been  eclipsed  by  change  of  letters  and  time. . 

He  sent  him  on  a sleeveless  errand  ; in  the 
acceptation  of,  it  was  all  to  no  purpose  what  he  did  ; he 
might  as  well  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  ol  doing 
what  he  did.  Hij  seijnt  hem  aen  er  siel  lijveloos  her 
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aen  ; q.  e.  lie  bestowed  his  blessing  upon  a soul  which 
had  no  faith  in  its  efficacy ; on  one  who  was  lost  to  all 
sense  of  its  value ; on  a person  who  did  not  care  a far- 
thing for  such  things.  And  thus  implying,  he  might  as 
well  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  so  doing.  Seij- 
nen , seghenen,  is  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  the 
catholic  priest  does  when  he  gives  his  benediction ; for  it 
is  not  the  heartfelt  and  genuine  blessing  uttered  by  the 
parent,  the  friend,  or  the  lover,  to  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tion, but  the  indiscriminate  and  mechanical  mummery  oi 
the  monk,  which  is  here  intended.  Siel,  soul,  indi- 
vidual, as  when  we  say,  c<  there  was  not  a soul  present/1 
Lijjloos,  lijveloos , lifeless,  lost  to  all  feeling,  insensible 
to.  Her  aen , hier  aen , in  this  respect,  here  upon. 
Siel  lijveloos  sounds  as  sleeveless. 

“ Gode  childe,  quoth  she,  what  echeth  soche  renome  to  the  conscience  of 
a wise  man,  that  loketh  and  mesureth  his  godenesse,  not  by  sleeveless^ 
wordes  of  the  peple,  but  by  sothefastenesse  of  conscience  ? By  God, 
nothinge.” — Chaucer. 

As  drunk  as  chloe  ; a familiar  expression  for 
“ thoroughly  drunk/5  Als  dronck  als  kloe ; q.  e.  as 
moist  as  a cleft;  as  full  of  wet  as  a place  whence  sun 
and  air  are  excluded  by  the  nature  of  it.  Drunk , as 
drenched  or  saturated  with  liquid,  has  been  explained 
above.  Klove , kloe,  a fissure,  cleft.  A cleft  is  as  the 
emblem  of  a state  of  moisture. 

Pug  ; as  the  ellipsis  of  “ pug-dog;’'  and  in  the  sense 
of,  a lap-dog,  a small  pet-dog.  I take  the  word  to  be 
as  the  moeso-gothic  pugg,  a pocket,  a pouch  or  purse  ; in 
another  dialect  pong , bong,  in  the  same  sense.  “ To 
knip  the  bung,”  was  a slang  phrase,  at  one  time,  for  to 
pick  a pocket.  The  pocket  then  worn  by  the  females 
was  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  fastened  to  a gir- 
dle from  which  it  hung  before  them,  so  as  to  form  the 
lap.  It  was  in  this  pocket  that  they  deposited  their 

* i.  e.  heartless,  senseless,  not  the  effect  of  feeling. 
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little  favourite ; which  was  usually  at  that  time  the 
Dutch  mastiff,  and  called  the  lap-dog  from  the  circum- 
stance of  being  carried  about  by  its  mistress  in  this  pouch 
or  lap.  The  phrase  pug-nose  is  evidently  from  the  form 
of  the  nose  natural  to  that  species  of  dog. 

Tatterdemallion  ; as  one  whose  genera]  appearance 
prognosticates  his  being  in  a destitute  state ; one  whose 
look  announces  the  want  of  necessary  means.  Dat  er 
de  mael  lije  aen ; q.  e . one  who  is  suffering  in  his 
viaticum  (provision  store) ; one  who  is  in  want  of 
necessaries ; one  who  seems  wandering  in  an  unpro- 
vided state  ; in  a beggarly  condition.  Mael  answers  to 
viaticum  as  the  traveller’s  store-bag ; and  still  more 
closely  to  bulga , budget,  wallet,  in  another  shade  of  the 
same  sense.— Cum  bulga  ccenat , dormit , lavat,  omnis  in 
und  spes  hominis  bidgd . — The  phrase,  like  many  others 
of  this  class  with  us,  has  become  a substantive  term  by 
the  form  of  the  travesty.  Mael  in  the  shape  of  male 
had  once  with  us  the  same  import.  Lije  is  the  third 
person  of  the  potential  mood  of  lijden , lijen,  to  suffer,  to 
be  in  distress. 

“ Yes  once  I was  herberd,  quoth  he,  with  a hepe  of  chapmen, 

I rose  when  they  were  at  rest,  and  rifled  their  males. 

That  was  no  restitucion,  quoth  Repentance,  but  robers  theft ; 

Thou  hadst  been  better  worthy  been  hanged  therfore 
Than  for  all  that  thou  hast  here  shewed. 

I toke  rifling  for  restitucion,  quoth  he,  for  I never  red  boke, 

I can  no  french  in  fayth,  but  of  the  fer  ende  of  Norfolke  ” 

— Vis.  Pier.  Plowm. 

He  looked  as  if  butter  wou’d  not  melt  in  his 
mouth  ; said  of  some  sanctified  looking  hypocrite ; of 
some  libertine  putting  on  a saintish  countenance  for  the 
use  of  general  intercourse.  Hij  lucht  als  of  hotter  woed 
naat  meld  in  hys  moed  ; q.  e»  he  looked  as  if  the  impos- 
tor raved  in  his  mind  to  come  to  light ; he  had  the 
appearance  of  a knave  whose  soul  was  struggling  for 
some  opportunity  to  gratify  its  inherent  propensity  to 
villainy.  Luchten , to  have  the  aspect  of,  to  appear  like* 
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Of,  ef\  if.  Hotter , hypocrite,  and  also,  scamp,  rake* 
Woeden,  to  rave,  to  be  furious  after,  whence  our  old  to 
woden*  in  the  same  sense.  Meld , melde , as  melding , 
the  participle  present  of  melden , to  announce,  to  make 
known,  to  mention.  Moed , mind. 

Scamp  ; in  the  sense  of,  one  who  is  a disgrace  to 
society,  to  his  family  and  connections.  Schamp  ; q . e . 
contumely,  disgrace,  reproach,  slur.  Er  schamp , there 
as  slur,  a satire  upon  nature,  one  who  disgraces  the 
human  form.  Evidently  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Ital- 
ian scempio  in  the  analogous  sense. 

Nuts  ; as  in  the  expression,  “ that  was  nuts  to  him,” 
and  in  the  sense  of,  it  gave  him  pleasure ; rejoiced 
him.  Nut's ; q.  e.  is  good  for,  is  of  service  to,  does 
good  to.  Nut,  utility,  advantage,  profit.  yS  is,  is. 
Nut,  utilis,  utor,  usus,  fyc.  are  of  a same  stock. 

A humbug  ; in  the  sense  of,  a deception ; a take  in ; 
moonshine.  Ham  hij  oog  ; q,  e.  a taking  hold  of  by  the 
eye  ; taking  to  the  eye ; a catch  for  the  eye  ; engag- 
ing the  eye ; and  thus  implying  an  appearance  and 
nothing  more  ; something  in  appearance  only.  I lame, 
ham,  is  here  as  the  contraction  of  ha-ing  as  the  partici- 
ple present  of  the  antiquated  ha-en,  to  lay  hold  of,  to 
take  by,  to  grasp  ; and  the  root  of  hand,  ham,  and  other 
terms  to  he  observed  on  by  and  by.  Big  oog , b'oog,  by  the 
eye,  to  the  sight.  So  that  humbug  is  a taking  by 
appearance ; and  we  say,  “ he  was  taken  in  by  appear- 
ances,” in  the  sense  of,  he  was  deceived  by  his  eyesj 
and  implying  that  his  reason  had  no  share  in  the  conse- 
quence. To  humbug  is  the  verb  of  this  substantive. 
Johnson  omits  the  word,  although  it  is  as  genuine 
English  as  any  in  his  Dictionary.  To  hum  in  the 
sense  of,  to  deceive,  is  a familiar  contraction  of  to  hum- 
bug. Hum,  as  sound,  has  quite  a different  source. 

* u For  vices  ben  so  cruell  that  thei  persen  and  thorowpassen  the  courage 
within,  and  thoughe  thei  ne  anoye  not  the  body,  yet  vices  woden  to  des- 
troyen  men  by  wounde  of  thought.”- — Chaucer. 
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To  set  the  teeth  on  edge;  an  expression  per- 
fectly understood,  but  not  accounted  for.  Its  literal 
import  has  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  word  edge  in  the  sense  here  used.  Edge , in  this 
expression,  is  as  egge  the  contraction  of  the  still  older 
egging,  the  participle  present  of  egglien , eggen,  to  harrow 
up,  to  stir  up,  to  excite  violently,  and  the  same  verb  with 
our  to  egg,  in  the  sense  of,  to  excite.  So  that  “ to  set 
the  teeth  on  edge ,”  is  to  set  them  in  a state  of  excite- 
ment, which  is  that  of  pain  and  uneasiness ; and  is  as 
the  accidental  disturbance  from  a state  of  rest  and  ease 
into  that  of  harrassing  urgent  excitement ; to  rouse 
from  quiescent  ease  to  active  disquietude.  The  cause 
or  accident  which  brings  in  this  peculiar  sensation  has  no 
share  in  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  whether  that 
cause  is  the  seeing  a sour  apple  eaten,  the  creaking  of 
a door,  the  cutting  a cork,  &c.,  it  is  not  referred  to. 
Nor  indeed,  is  there,  apparently,  any  universal  and 
uniform  originator  of  this  feel ; for  the  circumstance 
which  brings  it  into  life  in  one  constitution,  has 
often  no  effect  in  another.  The  Dutch  term  for 
teeth  in  this  state  is  “ egghe  tanden  egghe  being  in 
the  sense  above  given.  Ic  at  de  snere  drnuen  ende 
dyn  tande  worde  eghick  ( egghe)  daer  a)  ; q.  e.  I eat  the 
sour  grapes  and  thy  teeth  were  set  on  edge  thereby. 
Eghick  is  as  edgy . But  this  sentence  is  in  a very  old 
form  of  the  Dutch  language. 

“ So  ben  they  parted,  with  harts  on  edg* 

To  be  avenged  each  on  his  enimy/’- — Chaucer. 

The  French  equivalent  phrase  is,  u agacer  les  dents;’ 
that  is,  to  excite  the  teeth,  to  disturb  them  painfully,  to 
provoke  a feeling  where  there  was  none  before,  to  awaken 
to  a sense  of  pain.  In  Italian  it  is,  “ allegare  i denti 
and  evidently  in  a same  import. 


* i.e.  eager,  in  a state  of  excitement,  provoked. 
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“ In  questo  men  Ire  a un  ultra  porta  arriva , 

E net  sent  ire  un  certo  odor  di  broda, 

Che  tutto  lo  conjorta  e lo  ravviva, 

Entra  di  punta,  percht  sindovina 
Che  quella  sia  senz  altro  la  cucina , 

Dal  che  sentitosi  allegare  i denti,-t 
Si  pensa,  <§'C.” — Lippi-  malmantile. 

Edge  is  a word  of  very  extensive  connections  ; including 
acutus,  angulus , acidus,  and  others  still  more  distant  in 
form  of  letters,  and  will  be  accounted  for  in  another  page. 

The  adam’s  apple  ; as  the  protuberance  which 
marks  the  entrance  of  the  wind-pipe.  De  adems  hap- 
pel  j q.  e.  that  by  which  the  breath  is  taken  ; the  part  of 
the  wind-pipe  by  which  the  breath  is  fetched ; the 
entrance  of  the  weasand.  Happel,  as  the  gripe  or  that 
by  which  we  take  the  object  in  question,  has  been  fully 
explained  in  the  article  “ Apple  of  the  eye,5'  page  54. 
Adem , breath.  Johnson  gives  no  etymology,  but,  instead 
of  one,  says  the  term  belongs  to  anatomy ; and  so  does 
the  nose  ; but  no  one  ever  called  that  an  anatomical  term. 

Anthony’s  fire  ; as  the  erysipelas  known  by  that 
term,  and  which  has  been  corrupted  into  “ Saint  Antho- 
ny’s fire.”  Aen  toone's  vie r ; q . e.  erysipelas  is  in 
evidence  ; shews  itself ; comes  into  appearance.  Toone , 
exposition,  an  exposing  to  view,  a coming  into  sight,  a 
showing.  Vier , fire ; and  also  erysipelas  ; a rash.  ’A, 
is,  is. 

Eye-lashes;  the  lashes , of  which  term  seems  to  be 
as  the  plural  of  lasche  ( lasse ) the  contraction  of  lasching , 
the  participle  present  of  laschen,  to  bind  in,  to  hold  toge- 
ther by  interlacing,  and  thus  as  the  lashings , (inter- 
lacings) that  fasten  the  lids  together,  or  at  least  have 
the  appearance  of  so  doing  while  the  eyes  are  shut.  In 
this  sense  it  is  the  same  word  as  leash , as  that  which 
holds  together. 

“ And  privylich  unlasid  his  both  eyen-liddes, 

And  lokid  inr  in  the  visage  paramour  amyddes.” — Chaucer. 

f i.  e.  roused  into  the  feeling  of,  painfully  excited,  made  eager. 
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To  SHOOT  WITH  THE  long  bow  ; in  the  sense  of,  to 
be  in  the  habit  of  departing  from  the  straight  line  of  truth 
from  a base  motive.  Toeschut  wijst  de  logen  bouw  ; q.  e. 
the  habit  of  concealment  (closeness)  shews  that  you 
have  cultivated  the  art  of  lying ; that  the  habit  of  con- 
cealing your  real  thoughts  from  others,  only  proves  that 
you  have  been  an  apt  scholar  at  the  school  of  falsehood. 
Toeschut  may  be  here  as  closeness  personified ; which 
makes  the  import  stronger  and  the  expression  neater. 
Scliut , schot,  is  enclosure.  Toe  the  preposition,  as  in 
toevlught , a place  of  refuge,  asylum.  Schutten , to  shut. 
Wijst , shews,  and  sounds  as  with . Loghen , logen, 
leuglien , a lie,  falsehood,  a fable.  Bouw,  cultivation,  and 
so  education.  Logen  gives  out  the  sound  of  long  as  pro- 
nounced by  us. 

Shallow-brained  ; wanting  judgment ; “ a shallow- 
brained man”  is,  a man  whose  words  and  opinions  are 
uttered  without  being  duly  considered.  Schael-hoeve 
beredent ; q.  e.  endowed  with  talk,  but  deficient  in  the 
means  of  weighing  his  words;  one  who  has  words  but 
nothing  to  weigh  them  by ; and  thus  one  who  talks  at 
random,  by  guess.  Schaele,  schaal.  scales,  balance, 
of  the  same  stock  as  scheele , discrimination,  judgment, 
to  which  our  word  skill  also  belongs.  Beredent , endued 
with  talk,  fluent  in  words.  Hoeve,  belioeve , as  the  parti- 
ciple present  of  hoeven , to  want,  to  be  deficient  in. 

Mum-chance  ; as  in  the  expression,  “ to  sit  mum- 
chance;”  and  in  the  sense  of,  to  sit  in  a state  of  apparent 
indifference  to  that  which  is  going  on  in  your  pre- 
sence ; to  sit  and  seem  as  one  insensible  to  the  scene 
before  you.  Mom-kansse  ; q.  e.  the  state  of  one  who  has 
not  the  use  of  reason  ; the  condition  (chance,  fate,  lot,) 
of  one  divested  of  intellect;  so  that  to  sit  “ mum- 
chance,”  implies  groundedly  to  act  the  part  of  one  who 
has  lost  the  use  of  his  senses.  Mom , momme,  is  the 
contraction  of  momming , the  old  form  of  the  participle 
present  of  mommen , to  disguise,  to  disfigure,  to  render 
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irrecognizable,  and  thus  as  a disfiguring  (disfigure- 
ment), a disguising  (disguise)  ; but  the  word  is  used 
as  in  the  original  form  of  the  phrase,  and  so  in  relation 
to  the  appearance  and  state  of  a human  being  when 
disfigured  (disguised)  by  the  loss  of  that  which  is  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  his  species ; the  character  of 
his  kind.  Momme  corresponds  with  the  Latin  larva tus 
both  in  its  import  of  “ masked,”  and  in  that  of  “ out  of 
the  senses.”  Kansse  is  the  source  of  the  French  and 
our  word  chance . The  expression  of  “ to  sit  mum- 
chance,”  is  now  never  used  in  a serious  import,  the 
original  source  of  it  having  long  been  lost  sight  of ; no 
one  when  he  may  use  the  expression  means  to  tell  the 
person  in  question  he  is  an  idiot,  but  simply  that  he 
looks  like  one.  But  still  it  is  not  either  quite  a good 
humoured  nor  very  civil  thing  to  say ; and  has  a tinge 
of  the  original  blackness  surviving  in  it. 

On  the  nail  ; “ he  paid  down  on  the  nail,”  is,  he 
paid  for  the  thing  in  question  as  soon  as  he  received  it, 
or  for  the  work  done  as  soon  as  it  was  finished.  Nail 
is  here,  I suspect,  as  our  old  term  nale,  and  that  as 
na-el,  q.  e . after  the  other ; immediately  after  what  had 
been  done  (was  gone,)  before ; following  directly  after  the 
other.  Na,  next,  close  by.  El,  the  other,  one  of  two. 
Nale  was  once  in  general  use  for  the  song  sung  in 
chorus  at  merry  makings  and  festivals ; where  the  tune 
was  set  (begun)  by  one  and  followed  in  turn  by  the 
rest.  And  as  chorus  singing,  where  the  many  follow 
the  leader. 

“ At  high  prime  Pierce  let  the  plowe  stonde 
To  over  se  hem  him  selfe,  and  who  so  best  wrought 
He  shoulde  be  hyred  therafter  whan  hervest  time  came. 

And  than  satten  some  and  songe  at  the  nale* 

And  holpen  erief  his  half  acre  with  hey  trolly  lolly 

Now  by  the  peril  of  my  soule,  quoth  Pierce,  al  in  pure  tenej, 

* i.  e.  In  chorus,  one  following  the  other,  -f  i.  e.  to  plough,  to  worfe, 

\ *.  e.  vexation. 

N 
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But  ye  arise  ye  rether,*  and  rape  ye  te  werke, 

Shall  no  graine  that  groweth  glad  you  at  nede 

And  though  ye  dye  for  dole,  the  devil  have  that  retche/’ 

— Vis.  Pier.  Plowm, 


“ At  the  wrestling,  and  at  the  wake, 

And  the  chief  Chantours  at  the  n ale,” — Chaucer. 

{i  And  they  were  inly  glad  to  fill  his  purse 
And  madin  him  grete  festis  at  the  nale.”— Id. 

Probably  the  French  noel,  as  the  old  term  for  the  carol 
or  rustic  festival  song,  and  also  for  the  Christmas  festi- 
val is  the  same  word.  Menage’s  contraction  of  natale 
(dies  natalis)  is  too  scholastic  and  artificial  to  be  the 
true  source.  The  noel  never  meant  a birth-day  song. 
Speght’s  inn-ale  and  so  an  ale-house  sins  in  the  other 
direction,  and  is  preternatural. 

Merrythought  ; as  the  well-known  bone  in  the 
chest  of  the  fowl.  Neere  toght  ; q.  e.  the  thoroughfare 
of  the  food;  the  gate  or  passage  of  the  nourishment. 
The  bone  implied  by  the  term  is  the  clavicle  of  the 
fowl  ; the  bone  which  covers  and  protects  the  passage 
(entrance)  of  the  craw  (food  receptacle)  of  the  bird. 
Neere , as  the  contraction  of  neeringh,  nourishment, 
food.  Toght  passage,  thoroughfare,  inlet.  The  divina- 
tory  purpose  to  which  this  bone  is  playfully  applied  has 
arisen  from  the  word  into  which  neere  has  been  traves- 
tied; viz.  merry , and  merrythought  has  suggested 
the  idea  of  a thought  of  play  (amusement).  John- 
son supposes  the  term  to  be  as  merry  and  thought ; 
but  groundlessly.  What  connection  can  those  two 
words  have  with  the  bone  intended  by  the  phrase  ? 
Of  the  change  of  n into  m we  have  numerous  instances, 
as  in  implicate , immediate , comfort , <§fc. 

A beauty  spot  ; a freckle,  and  by  analogy,  other 
marks  on  the  face.  Er  bij  hitte  spat  ; q.  e.  made  to 
come  out  there  by  the  heat ; made  a spot  there  by  the 

* i.  e.  quicker.  In  the  two  subsequent  extracts  nale  has  the  meaning 
of  a meeting  to  sing  choruses  and  make  merry,  and  thus  of  festival  time. 
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heat  of  the  sun;  a sun-burnt  mark.  Hide , heat 
Spat,  gespat,  the  participle  past  of  spatten , to  spring 
up  or  out ; to  throw  out  smartly  and  suddenly. 

Megrim  ; as  some  not  strictly  definable  state  of 
suffering ; a nervous,  and  thus  an  unaccountable 
derangement.  Mij  grim  (gram)  q.  e.  chagrin  pos- 
sesses me ; I feel  out  of  temper ; I am  in  a state  of 
ill-humour.  But  the  cause  is  not  expressed,  and  thus 
by  inference,  concealed.  The  word  is  more  com- 
monly used  in  the  form  of  megrims  and  is  then  as 
mij  grim's  ; q.  e . evil  temper  is  in  me ; the  cause  of 
ill-humour  is  within  me.  Mij , to  me,  in  me,  and 
sounds  me.  Grim  and  gram  are  from  the  same  source, 
and  imply  a state  of  violent  irritation,  excitement,  inward 
disturbance,  angry  feeling.  The  French  migraine  is 
the  same  word  and  so  is  their  hemicranie,  whence  our 
hemicrany , which  last  form  is,  I suspect,  simply  as 
He!  migraine.  (See  here!  a nervous  or  indefinable 
case  of  pain  or  derangement ! ) begreeked  by  the  Phy- 
sicians into  hemicr anion,  hemicranium , and  then  refer- 
red to  for  the  sake  of  mystification.  For 

hemicrany , though  now  applied  to  pain  on  one  side 
of  the  head,  has  been  only  used  in  that  sense  from  its 
trade-begotten  derivation.  Any  one  aware  of  the 
occasions  on  which  the  terms  megrim  and  migraine  are 
used,  will  never  believe  that  two  words,  the  one  mean- 
ing half  and  the  other  skull  can  be  the  source  of  either 
word. 

Mulligrubs  ; as  colick,  bellyache;  but  now  a far- 
cical term  and  generally  used  in  reference  to  the  fret- 
ful countenance  of  one  suffering  from  internal  disorder. 
M'  euel  lij  krop's ; q.  e.  my  evil  suffering  is  the 
stomach ; where  I suffer  so  much  bad  is  the  belly  ; the 
mischief  I endure  is  in  the  bowels.  M'  euel , mij  euel , to 
me  the  bad,  painful.  Lij,  lijden,  suffering,  endurance. 
Krop , the  entrance  of  the  stomach,  and  thus  as  the  sto- 
mach itself,  and  the  same  word  with  crop  as  the  bird’s 
craw.  Zijnen  krop  vullen  is,  to  fill  his  belly. 
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A short  cut  ; in  the  sense  of,  the  easiest  way,  the 
readiest  means  of  arriving.  Schort  gat;  q.e.  a ready 
made  opening  or  way,  a prepared  road.  Schort , geschort, 
as  the  past  participle  of  scheuren , schoren , to  divide  along, 
to  break  open,  to  tear  asunder.  Gat , passage,  opening, 
way  through.  Gat , gut , cut , gate  have  been  already 
noticed  as  being  the  same  word.  A gate  is  a passage 
(opening),  a gut  is  the  same,  and  so  is  a cut.  The 
term  short  having  become  part  of  the  travesty  has 
imparted  a false  notion  of  the  expression,  for  it 
simply  implies  a direct  and  complete  passage. 

A stake  in  the  hedge  ; as  in  the  expression, 
“ he  has  a stake  in  the  hedge,”  and  in  the  sense  of,  he 
has  an  interest  in  the  affair.  Er  steek  in  de  hegghe  ; 
q.  e.  an  interest  there  in  the  case  to  be  decided  ; a stake 
there  in  what  is  going  to  be  determined  ; a pawn  in  the 
game  which  is  playing  on  the  chess  or  draft  board.  Steek> 
steck,  in  the  import  of  a stake  to  play  for,  and  thus  as 
a part  or  interest  in  the  game,  or  that  which  is  going 
on,  and  also  a pawn  or  chessman.  Hegghe , heghe , as 
the  participle  present  of  hegghen , heghen,  to  be  in 
course  of  decision,  to  be  going  on  before  a tribunal  for  to 
be  determined ; so  that  the  amount  of  the  expression 
is  as  an  interest  or  stake  in  the  affair  in  question. 

Cur  ; in  the  sense,  a snarling,  biting  troublesome 
sort  among  dogs ; the  word  dog  or  some  equivalent 
being  understood*  Koer , ( kure , coir)  ; q.  e.  a place  to 
watch  from,  a sentry-box ; and  thus  a place  or  shelter 
for  a watch  or  guard  of  any  kind ; and  a cur-dog , is  as 
the  dog  kept  in  the  box  or  house  as  a guard  or  sentinel, 
as  it  usually  is.  Koer-wachter  is  a sentinel  in  the 
watch-tower,  a looker-out.  The  word  had  no  deroga- 
tory import  in  its  original  form  ; for  the  watch-dog  was 
annoying  to  no  one  but  the  robber  by  his  vigilant 
snarl.  In  course  of  use  it  has  become  to  mean  a 
dog  that  snarls  at  all  people.  Our  verb  to  cower , in 
the  sense  of,  to  watch  the  threatening  danger,  to  lie  in 
concealment  from  fear,  belongs  to  this  stock. 
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Hair-breadth  escape  ; in  the  sense  of  a fortunate 
escape ; an  unaccountable  escape,  a miraculous  preser- 
vation. Eer  bereid  5 es  keep  (kepe)  ; q.  e . a place  of 
safety  providentially  prepared  for  this  occasion ; imply- 
ing that  which  preserved  the  person  in  question  was  an 
act  of  providence  ; a godsend.  Eer,  beforehand,  sooner. 
Bereid , ready,  ordered*  arranged*  Keep , kepe,  (a 
place  of  safety,)  originating  in  kappen,  to  cut  in,  to 
make  an  inlet,  and  the  root-word  of  kepen,  to  hold,  to 
contain,  to  keep * and  of  the  same  stock  with  our  to 
keep  and  the  Latin  capere . The  keep  of  a castle  is  as 
the  strong-place  of  the  castle,  the  last  resort  of  its 
defenders.  Eer  when  aspirated  sounds  hair , and  has 
misled  Johnson  in  regard  to  this  phrase. 

A godsend*  as  a providential  piece  of  good  luck, 
some  unexpected  good  fortune*  Er  God  seijnt  ; q.  e . 
in  this  case  God  has  bestowed  the  blessing ; what  has 
happened,  or  been  acquired,  is  due  to  the  goodness  of 
God.  Seijnen,  seghenen,  to  bless*  to  bestow  a blessing. 

Higgledy  piggledy  ; in  the  sense  of,  a confused 
state  of  things ; an  uncommon  uproar.  Hij  gilld  je , 
pigg  gilld  je  ; q.  e.  he  kept  screaming,  the  pig  kept  on 
squeaking.  Gillen  means  to  yell  or  cry  out  when 
applied  to  man ; when  applied  to  the  hog,  to  grunt,  to 
squeak  like  a pig.  Je,  continually,  unceasingly.  So 
that  the  amount  of  the  phrase  is  a discordant  noise,  con- 
fusion of  tunes,  jarring  elements,  clashing  sounds  ; and 
in  course  of  use,  a state  of  confusion  indefinitely. 
Vigghe,  bigghe,  bigge,  pigghe,  big,  pig,  are  the  same 
word.  The  expression  is  evidently  burlesque  in  both 
forms. 

The  pope’s  eye  ; as  in  the  expression  of,  “ the 
Pope’s  eye  in  a leg  of  mutton meaning  a fatty  spot 
generally  esteemed  the  daintiest  morsel  of  that  joint. 
De  paepes  eye  ; q.  e.  the  parson’s  egg.  The  egg  was 
always  the  type  of  a good  thing,  as  being  the  purest 
meat  and  in  the  smallest  compass.  The  phrase  is  not 
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grounded  in  any  presumed  propensity  of  the  clergyman  to 
the  dainties  of  the  table,  but  in  the  regard  of  his 
neighbours  towards  him ; and  implies  no  more  than  an 
habitual  and  social  compliment  to  his  character.  Paepe 
as  priest,  is  the  same  word  with  the  Russian  term  Pope , 
in  the  sense  of  priest  and  of  Pope  as  the  head  of  the 
Romish  church. 

The  jack  ketch;  as  the  executioner  for  the  town 
or  place.  Die  j' hack  ketst  ; q.  e.  he  that  continues  for 
ever  hunting  after  chance ; he  whom  industry  itself  can- 
not avail ; one  who,  however  anxious  and  zealous  in 
his  calling,  does  not  thrive  the  more  by  it ; for  nobody 
will  be  his  customer  that  can  help  it.  And  thus  he  is  one 
who  follows  a pursuit  of  all  others  the  most  everlastingly 
dependent  upon  accident.  His  very  customers  shun 
him  as  long  as  they  can.  He  has  no  friend  to  rely  on, 
but  singly  chance,  to  which  he  must  look  up  to  the  end 
of  his  career.  He  is  the  child  of  chance  par  excel- 
lence. Die , he  who,  one  who.  J\je,  ever,  con- 
tinually. Hack , chance,  happening,  accident,  hazard. 
Ketsen,  to  hunt  up,  to  pursue  unremittingly,  to  seek 
after. 

“ Lorde  ! trowe  ye  that  a covetous  wretche 
That  blamith  love  and  halt  of  it  despite  ; 

That  of  the  pens  that  he  can  muckre  and  ketch  e 
Was  evir  yet  yeve  to  him  soche  delite 
As  love  in  o poinct  in  some  plite?,> — Chaucer. 

Je  hack,  fhach  sounds  Jack , the  ch  sounding  k . 
And  Jack  ketch  is  not  merely  as  the  trader  in  odd 
chances,  but  as  one  who  by  all  the  exertion  he  can  make  is 
not  a bit  the  forwarder,  which  is  not  necessarily  the 
case  in  any  other  profession  or  line  of  life.  Johnson 
offers  no  explanation  of  the  term,  but  merely  says  he  is 
the  common  hangman  of  London ; implying,  errone- 
ously, that  the  title  belongs  only  to  the  London 
executioner. 

To  bamboozle;  in  the  sense  of,  to  make  a fool  of 
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a person,  to  impose  upon  him,  to  benoodle  him, 
Beaenbeoliezelen  ; q.  e.  to  grease  over  with  holy  oil ; to 
anoint  over  with  consecrated  oil ; to  housel.  Oliezel , holy 
oil,  extreme  unction,  chrism ; whence  our  verb  to 
housel , in  the  sense  of,  to  anoint  with  such  oil  according 
to  Romish  rite.  To  ben  houseled , in  the  days  of  popish 
practices,  was  to  have  received  extreme  unction. 
Oliezelen , beoliezelen,  aenbeoliezelen , beaenbeoliezelen , 
to  housel  according  to  form ; and  in  the  heretic’s  dia- 
lect, to  bamboozle,  to  humbug,  to  impose  upon,  to  make 
a fool  of.  Johnson,  in  utter  ignorance  of  any  origin  for 
the  word,  pronounces  it  a low  term.  Probably  the  verb 
is  simply  a travesty  of  our  own  to  ben  houseled? 
which  comes  more  directly  to  the  same  point. 

He  shot  a cat  ; as  a well  known  jocular  phrase 
for  “ he  vomited.5’  Hij  schut  er  kaet ; q.  e.  he  ejects 
the  filth  that  caused  his  sickness ; he  casts  up  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach.  Schutten , to  propel,  to  drive  out. 
Kaet,  keet,  quaet,  quaet,  quaed , kat,  filth,  and  also  that 
which  harms.  Er , then,  at  that  moment. 

Blackguard  ; as  one  who  is  a disgrace  to  his  kind  ; 
a bad  sample  of  his  species.  Blackgeaard  ; q.e.  one 
who  has  no  sign  of  the  light  of  nature ; one  whose  con- 
duct bespeaks  him  as  destitute  of  that  light  which 
nature  bestows  for  our  guide  along  the  path  of  life. 
The  light  here  intended  is  intuition ; inborn  faculty 
distinctive  of  mankind ; moral  perception.  So  that  the 
amount  of  the  phrase  is,  one  who  is  a bad  exception  to 
the  kind  to  which  he  belongs,  or  else  who  acts  as  if  he 
was  such.  Black  is  here  in  the  ground  sense  of  the 
word,  viz.  void  of  light,  utterly  dark,  unenlightened ; 
and  thus,  of  its  own  nature  importing  defectiveness 
(want  of),  it  carries  with  it  a derogatory  sense. 
Bleak,  blind,  blink  belong  to  the  same  source ; but  of 
this  elsewhere.  Geaerd,  geaard,  (natured,  endowed  by 
nature,  naturally  disposed,)  is  the  past  participle  of 
aerden,  to  take  after  in  nature,  to  have  from  nature. 
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Johnson  gives  the  term  as  black  and  guard,  and  defines 
it,  a dirty  fellow.  But  what  has  either  of  these  words 
to  do  with  dirty  or  with  fellow  P The  term  has  neither 
relation  to  cleanliness  nor  to  station  in  life ; but  refers 
equally  to  the  emperor  and  to  the  chimney-sweeper,  as 
either  may  fall  within  the  predicament  which  entitles  him 
to  the  appellation.  The  character  of  a blackguard  is 
summed  up  by  Chaucer  in  that  of  the  cuckoo. 

«.  9. 

“ Tho  gan  the  cuckow  put  him  forthein  prece 
For  foule  that  etith  worme,  and  saide  blyve  ; 

So  I,  quoth  he,  may  have  my  make*  in  pece 
I ne  wretche  nought  howe  longe  that  ye  strive, 

Let  eche  of  ’hem  be  soleine  al  their  lyve ; 

This  is  my  rede,f  sens  thei  may  not  acorde. 

The  shorte  lesson  nedith  not  recorde. 

“ Ye,  have  the  glutton  filde  inowe  his  paunche 
Then  are  we  wel,  sayid  the  Emerlon, 

Thou  murdrir  of  the  heisegge,J  on  the  braunche 
That  brought  The  forth,  thou  most  rufull  glutton, 

Live  thou  soleine,  wormis  corrupcion 
L'or§  no  force  is  of  lacke  of  thy  nature; 

Go,  leudej|  be  thou,  while  that  the  worlde  may  dure.” 

Humdrum  ; in  the  sense  of,  a tedious,  tiresome, 
drawling,  prosy  person.  Hem!  daerom ; q.  e.  I will 
take  time  to  consider  of  it ; dont  expect  me  to  act  at 
once.  Hem  is  the  same  word  as  our  interjection  hem! 
or  hum  ! as  the  sign  of  a stopping,  a doubting  whether 
not.  We  say  he  “ humm’d  and  haa’ed  about  it;”  in 
the  sense  of,  he  took  time  to  consider ; he  doubted ; he 
hesitated.  Daerom , d'rom , drum , about  it,  thereat. 

Cat  in  pattens  ; as  in  the  expression,  “ there’s 
cat  (puss)  in  pattens and  implying  the  person  in 
question  is  not  at  his  ease  (not  at  home)  where  he  then 
is,  or  in  what  he  is  about ; an  uncouth  person,  a fid- 
getty  blockhead.  Quit  in  pat  eng' s ; q.  e.  the  rogue 

* Mate.  f Say,  speech.  J The  fabled  foster-mother  of  the 

cuckow;  said  to  be  the  hedge-sparrow.  § For  no  account  is  made  of 

such  a blackguard  as  you.  Lacke  of  nature  is  want  of  nature  in  the 
sense  given  above.  |j  Vulgar,  unreclaimed,  in  a rude  state. 
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lias  an  anxious  career  to  pass ; the  thief  s path  is  one 
filled  with  danger  (anxiety) ; the  rogue’s  bed  is  not  of 
roses.  The  expression  has  sometimes  puss  in  the  place 
of  cat , but  is  then  to  the  same  amount,  for  puss  is  as 
boos,  the  wicked  one ; and  the  phrase  then  expresses 
the  wicked  man’s  career  is  not  an  easy  one.  Pat,  pad , 
path,  career.  Guit,  rogue.  Eng,  straitened,  distres- 
sing, difficult  to  overcome,  narrow. 

To  smell  a rat  ; in  the  sense  of,  to  take  alarm,  to 
be  on  the  guard,  to  be  on  the  watch,  to  be  on  the  alert. 
Toe  smoel  er  rat  ; q . e . when  you  feel  it  warm  take  the 
hint  at  once ; when  you  perceive  a smother  take  pre- 
cautions directly  ; implying,  before  it  becomes  too  hot  to 
be  grappled  with,  or  before  the  fire  gets  ahead  and 
becomes  impossible  to  subdue.  Smoel,  a faint  degree 
of  heat,  a smouldering  degree  of  fire ; such  as  precedes 
the  blaze  or  unmanageable  burst  of  it.  1 Rat,  rad,  rade, 
rapidly,  in  haste,  at  once.  When  you  perceive  the 
smell  of  fire  look  sharp  out ; provide  accordingly. 

A man  of  war  ; in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
phrase.  The  import  of  which  proceeds  from  the 
term  man  being  used  in  this  place  in  its  derivative 
sense ; man  is  either  as  the  participle  present  of  ma-en , 
or  else  as  the  contraction  of  the  infinitive  or  verb  itself 
Ma-en  is,  to  be  able,  to  have  the  ability,  power,  might, 
capacity,  and  refers  here  to  intellectual  or  moral  power 
as  predominating  over  the  physical  or  brute  power ; of 
skill  and  contrivance  over  sheer  animal  effort.  And  in 
that  sense,  man,  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  animal 
creation,  is  as  the  emblem  of  power,  or  as  power  itself : 
being  that  alone  endowed  with  the  means  of  making  it 
predominant.  But  in  man  of  war  both  the  power  of  mind 
and  of,  brute  force  (might)  are  comprehended;  and  the 
term  is  as  might  or  power  in  all  its  capacities  ; intellectual 
design  applied  to  the  brute  materials  of  force.  So  that 
a man  of  war  is  thus,  a power  or  might  for  the  use  of 
war.  Of  the  source  of  ma-en,  in  another  page. 

o 
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Gewgaw  ; in  the  sense  of,  some  trifling  toy,  a value- 
less trinket,  Geheug-gaave ; q.e.  a keepsake,  some« 
thing  given  as  a token  of  remembrance,  and  otherwise 
valueless.  Geheugen , to  remember,  to  call  to  mind. 
Gaave , a gift. 

Slang  ; as  the  ellipsis  of  “ slang-language,”  and  in 
the  sense  of,  a conventional  phraseology  used  among 
the  adepts  of  some  undue  mystery  or  art.  Slang  ; q.e . 
snake  ; and  thus  mischievous  concealment,  covert  mis- 
chief. We  say,  “ a snake  in  the  grass”  in  the  import 
of  “ a hidden  evil.”  A snake  is  the  emblem  of  perfidi- 
ousness and  mischief.  “ He  cherished  a snake  in  his 
bosom is  as,  he  took  a traitor  into  his  confidence. 
Of  the  source  and  consequent  sense  of  the  term  snake 
in  a future  article. 

To  roast  a person  ; in  the  sense  of,  to  turn  him 
into  ridicule,  to  render  him  the  object  of  the  laugh  of 
those  present.  Roosten  and  to  roast  are  the  same 
word  and  used  in  the  same  meaning,  viz.  that  of  to 
heat,  cook  before  a fire ; but  it  is  the  source  the  verb 
derives  from,  that  imparts  the  import  when  used  in  the 
above  phrase.  Roosten  is  from  the  thema  ro-en , in  the 
sense  of,  to  redden,  to  become  (to  wax)  red,  and  thus  to 
blush,  in  the  import  of,  to  show  the  sign  of  shame  felt 
by  that  which  is  done  or  said.  So  that  to  roast  a man , 
in  the  above  sense,  is  to  make  him  blush,  to  make  him 
feel  ashamed. 

The  merry  Andrew  ; as  the  jester  to  the  mounte- 
bank. De  meerre  end  truwe  ; the  aid  and  confidant  to 
the  principal ; the  assistant  or  attache  to  the  showman. 
Meere  as  the  participle  present  of  meerren , an  ancient 
form  of  meerderen,  vermeerderen , to  make  more  of,  to 
extend  the  amount  of,  to  amplify,  and  thus  as  the 
making  more  or  the  most  of  the  subject  in  question,  and 
the  root  of  our  word  merry , which  has  no  other  import 
than  that  of  making  the  most  of  or  turning  things  to 
the  best  account  as  far  as  speaking  or  acting  a part  is 
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concerned.  Trourve , trurve,  in  the  sense  of,  a confidant 
or  trusty  subordinate,  is  as  the  participle  present  of  the 
thema  troen , to  confide  to,  to  trust  to,  to  place  reliance 
upon. 

Old  England  ; as  in  the  well  known  shout,  “ Old 
England  for  ever !”  The  word  old  is  not  in  this  place 
as  aged ; hut  as  hold  the  imperative  of  holden , to 
honour,  to  glorify,  to  hail  in  honour,  to  proclaim  love 
towards.  So  that  old  is  as  hold  in  the  sense  of  honour 
to,  glory  to;  and  “ Old  England  for  ever,”  is  as 
“ glory  to  England  for  ever.”  The  expression  is  thus 
rational,  but  otherwise  absurd.  In  the  friendly  expres- 
sion of  “ my  old  fellow,”  old  is  there  as  the  adjective 
hold , in  the  sense  of,  esteemed,  dear,  valued.  Holden , 
hidden,  houden , to  proclaim  honour  to,  to  declare  an 
esteem  for,  is  grounded  in  hou,  shout  of  joy. 

A greenhorn  ; in  the  sense  of,  one  of  little  experi- 
ence, a raw  young  man.  Groen-hern  ; q.  e.  a young 
head,  a green  or  unripe  brained  person.  Groen , green, 
unripe,  young.  Hern , him,  brain. 

At  six  and  seven;  now  commonly  corrupted  into 
the  form  of,  “ at  sixes  and  sevens and  implying  a 
state  of  confusion,  general  disorganisation.  Haet - 
sieck's  hanse  even  ; a set  of  people  (a  society)  hating 
each  other  heartily ; a company  who  are  sick  with 
hatred  of  one  another ; a corporation  of  mutual  detes- 
tors.  And  thus  an  emblem  of  distraction  and  confu- 
sion in  the  members  or  parts  of  a system.  The  literal 
version  of  the  original  phrase  is,  “ the  confederation 
is  spite-sick  of  each  other.”  Sieck's , is  sick.  Hanse , 
a confederate  body,  a company,  a guild.  Even , all 
alike. 


“ But  time  will  not  permit.-  -—Ail  is  uneven 
And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven.”* 

— Shakspeare,  Rich.  2nd.  Act  2. 


’ In  disorder  from  want  of  mutual  agreement  with  the  other. 
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Wall-eyed  ; as  having  eyes  with  a pale  or  whitish 
looking  pupil.  Wall  is  here  as  walle , the  contraction  ol 
wallend,  the  participle  present  of  rvallen , waelen , to 
vary,  to  interchange,  to  turn  from  one  direction  to  ano- 
ther ; and  a wall-eye  is  thus  as  one  with  interchanging 
streaks  of  white  and  dark.  In  the  goat  it  is  the  natu- 
ral eye  ; but  in  man  an  exception  to  the  usual  appear- 
ance of  the  pupiL 

“ Upon  a bearded  gote,  whose  ragged  heare 
And  whally  eyes  (the  sign  of  gelosy) 

Was  like  the  person  selfe  whom  he  did  beared— Chaucer. 

At  a loss  ; as  in  the  expression^  u he  is  at  a loss 
for  something  to  say  distressed  for  words  on  the  occa- 
sion alluded  to  ; nonplussed.  Aet  er  los  j q.e*  deficient 
there  in  provision,  without  means  of  going  on  then ; 
unprovided  in  this  case ; in  want  of  that  which  was 
there  needed.  Aet,  provision,  the  needful,  that  which 
is  requisite  to  get  on  by,  sustenance,  food.  Er,  there. 
Los,  void  of,  minus . 

Dumpling  ; in  the  usual  import  of  the  term. 
Domp  cling  ; q . e.  a plunging,  that  which  is  plunged 
uncovered  into  the  water  ; and  which  circumstance  is 
in  fact  the  culinary  distinction  of  the  dumpling  from  the 
pudding  which  is  boiled  in  cloth.  The  word  is  the 
obsolete  form  of  the  participle  present  of  dompelen , to 
plunge  in,  to  dip ; and  used  in  a substantive  sense. 
In  the  United  States  the  Anabaptists  are  styled  dump - 
levs,  on  account  of  their  form  of  baptism  by  immersion. 
Johnson  derives  the  term  from  dump  in  the  meaning  of 
heaviness ; but  that  would  do  better  for  a cannon-ball 
than  a dumpling,  which  should  be  any  thing  but  heavy. 

Tanterums  or  tantrums;  as  fits  of  ill-humour ; 
petulant  conduct.  Tant  heroms  ; q.  e . in  a passion  at 
that  which  has  just  happened;  in  a fit  of  rage  about 
something  that  has  passed  or  been  done  at  the  moment. 
Tant,  fond,  getand , the  participle  present  of  tanen, 
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ienen,  to  be  irritated,  to  feel  provoked,  to  be  enraged. 
Herom,  hierom , hereat,  at  this,  about  this.  ' S,  is,  is. 
The  word  is  not  in  Johnson’s  Dictionary  ; but  is  one  well 
known  among  females,  and  in  popular  use.  Tanen  is 
used  both  in  an  active  and  deponent  sense. 

In  good  part  ; good  humouredly  ; as  in  the  expres- 
sion, “ he  took  it  in  good  part  3”  as  well  meant ; was 
not  offended.  In  goede  part  ; q.  e.  as  a good  joke;  as 
a well  meant  piece  of  wit ; an  innocent  trick ; a well- 
intentioned  artifice.  Part,  a trick,  device,  artifice,  buf- 
foonery, fun. 

A quibble  ; as  something  said  which  bears  a double 
sense ; an  uncertainty ; a shuffling  ambiguity  ; a dou- 
ble entendre . Er  geweijfele  j q . e,  there’s  that  which  is 
vaccillating,  wavering,  fluctuating,  never  fixed,  incon- 
stant. Er,  there.  Geweiffele  as  geweiffeling,  the  par- 
ticiple present  of  geweiffelen  as  weiffelen,  (with  the 
reinforcing  prefix  ge)  to  shuffle,  to  change  from  one 
place  to  the  other,  to  veer  about,  to  be  unsteady  ; and 
the  source  of  our  verb  to  whiffle.  B,  f,  v,  are  inter- 
changing sounds.  Wijf,  wife,  wive  and  weib,  are  the 
the  same  word.  Gew  sounds  qu.  Johnson  gives  the 
term  as  quidlibet ; but  quibble  implies  a certain  degree 
of  limitation  to  construction. 

Skin-flint  ; in  the  sense  of,  one  who  is  unduly 
parsimonious,  penurious  beyond  economy.  Schim - 
villent ; q.  e.  stripping  off  even  an  appearance,  and 
thus  as  not  even  saving  appearances ; indecently  penu- 
rious ; a shameless  miser.  Schim , shade,  appearance, 
shadow.  Villen,  to  strip  off,  to  flay,  and  at  bottom  the 
same  with  vlaen,  to  flay,  to  skin.  Sky  belongs  to  the 
same  stock  as  schim,  and  was  once  used  in  the  sense  of 
an  appearance. 


44  And  (CEolus)  let  a certain  winde  ygo 
That  blewe  so  hideously  and  hie 
That  it  ne  left  not  a skie 
In  all  the  welkin  long  and  brode-.” — 


Chaucer, 
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Flint  and  villent  belong  to  the  same  source ; but  of  this 
elsewhere.  But  flint  in  the  sense  it  is  now  used  in, 
has  no  share  whatever  in  this  phrase,  except  that  of  the 
analogy  in  sound  which  has  brought  it  into  the  travesty 
of  the  original  expression.  Villent , villend , the  parti- 
ciple present  of  villain . Skin-flint  is  the  ellipsis  of 
skinflint  person . 

Skim-milk  ; as  milk  from  which  the  cream  has  h£en 
taken.  Schim-melck ; q.  e.  the  shade  of  milk,  the 
appearance  of  milk  without  its  reality  (essence.) 
Schim  (pronounced  skim ) is  shadow,  apparition,  ghost, 
an  unsubstantial  appearance.  The  word  is  the  contrac- 
tion of  schieing , flitting  away,  from  schie-en , to  depart ; 
and  in  some  places  skim-milk  is  known  by  the  term 
flit-milk . To  skim  milk  is,  to  take  away  the  essence 
(substance,)  and  leave  only  an  appearance  behind.  To 
skim  along  is,  to  flit  along,  to  pass  along  with  the  light- 
ness and  quickness  of  a shadow.  Johnson  attributes 
the  phrase  to  44  to  scum  but  to  scum  is  to  take  away 
the  froth  (foam)  and  is  from  schuijm , scum,  which 
originates  in  the  onomatopy  of  the  hissing  sound  pro- 
ceeding from  fermentation  and  incipient  boiling.  We 
use  the  term  cream  in  the  sense  of  essence  (substance) ; 
when  we  say,  44  that  was  the  cream  of  the  jest.” 

Gimcrack  ; as  that  which  is  flashy  and  evanescent; 
a thing  which  strikes  the  eye  for  an  instant  and  leaves 
no  appearance  after  the  moment  it  was  meant  for. 
The  word  is  compounded  of  gim ? as  the  travesty  of  gin, 
the  contraction  of  engine , and  the  same  word  at  bottom 
as  gun  ; and  means  a trap  or  snare,  as  that  which  goes 
off  with  a sudden  snap  or  explosive  sound,  and  of  crack 
as  the  noise;  and  thus  furnishing  the  sense  of  that 
which  surprises  or  catches  the  attention  lor  a moment 
and  then  is  lost  entirely.  Skynner  was  right  in 
regard  to  the  first  member  of  the  term,  but  miscon- 
ceived the  import  of  the  second. 

Maudlin;  as  in  the  phrase,  4C  maudlin  drunk  ;r 
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and  in  the  meaning  of  crying  (whining)  drunk,  is 
evidently  the  familiar  contraction  of  Magdalene,  as  the 
Magdalene,  whose  expressions  of  grief  have  been 
amplified  and  varied,  in  a once  popular  hymn,  by  Chau- 
cer, who  took  it  from  the  works  of  St.  Origen.  Chau- 
cer speaking  of  himself,  in  the  third  person,  says, 

“ He  madin  also,  gon  is  grete  while, 

Origenes  upon  the  Maudelaine.” 

Snacks  ; in  common  acceptation,  a share  slyly  ob- 
tained ; but  in  reality  the  sly  or  undue  way  the  entire 
gain  has  been  made  in.  Snaaksch , snoecks ; q . e« 
slyly,  cunningly,  sharperlike.  And  “ to  go  snacks,”  is 
as  to  take  a share  (participate)  in  the  transaction  by 
which  the  gain  alluded  to  has  been  acquired  ; and  the 
stigma  implied  by  snacks  attaches  o all  concerned  in 
the  business.  The  word  is  an  adjective  formation  from 
snake,  snaeck , a snake,  the  emblem  of  slyness  and 
fraud.  It  is  the  same  word  as  snoeck  the  Jack  fish,  as 
the  sly  greedy  way-laying  watchfull  freebooter  of  the 
fresh  water.  And  his  name  I take  to  be  as  je  hack;  q:e« 
the  one  always  upon  the  look  out  for  a chance  to  profit 
by  (see  Jack-ketcli  page  94).  Snoeck  sien  is,  to  look 
out  sharp  after.  Snaak  is  as  sno-ig,  sly,  sharp,  from 
snode,  snood,  snoo , cunning,  unduly  knowing,,  a con- 
traction of  snedig  from  snede,  sharpness,  edge.  Jhach , 
je  hack  sounds  Jack,  the  ch  being  pronounced  as  ck. 
Shark,  the  fish,  is  as  schurk,  a bad  subject,  a bad  per- 
son, an  unprincipled  personage,  and  thus  a bad  member 
of  the  community.  Evidently  connected  with  the  Latin 
scurra . 

Monkey  ; in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term.  Moonke 
(moonken) ; q.e.&  little  demon,  a little  mischievous 
devil.  As  the  diminutive  of  moon , demon,  an  evil 
genius.  Johnson  gives  monikin,  the  diminutive  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mon,  man,  as  the  source  of  the  word  mon- 
keg. But  we  say,  “ what  a monkey  that  man  is  !”  and 
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imply  how  unlike  a man  he  is.  In  truth  he  has  nothing 
of  the  nature  that  distinguishes  man ; but  a good  deal  of 
that  which  distinguishes  the  everlasting  doer  of  mischief ; 
and  in  regard  to  mankind  he  is  notoriously  as  such.  We 
say,  “ monkey  tricks,”  in  the  sense  of,  unmanly  habits ; 
actions  not  belonging  properly  to  man,  but  to  the  animal 
monkev. 

Curse  ; as  in  the  expression,  “ I dont  care  a curse 
about  it ;”  and  in  the  sense  of,  it  is  of  little  importance 
to  me.  Kerse  ; q.  e.  a small  wild  cherry  in  which  the 
stone  exceeds  the  proportion  of  the  pulp ; much  stone 
and  little  meat ; and  thus  an  apt  emblem  of  little  value, 
and  hence  of  little  importance. 

“ Wisdom  and  witte  now  is  not  worth  a kerse 

But  if  it  be  carded  with  covetis  as  clothers  kembe  her  woule.” 

— Vis.  Pier.  Plowm. 

Curse,  as  malediction,  affliction,  is  a metathesis  of 
kruijse,  kruis,  in  the  same  sense  ; kuijrse,  kuirse , curse, 
by  transposing  the  r.  Bird  was  written  formerly  also 
brid.  Curse,  at  bottom,  is  the  same  word  as  cross,  in 
the  import  of  vexation ; “ he  met  with  many  crosses  in 
life ;”  and  thus  as  the  above  kruijse . 

To  box  the  compass;  in  the  sense  of,  to  know  its 
points  by  heart ; is  simply  as  to  shut  up  and  so  lay  aside 
the  compass  from  being  able  to  do  without  looking  at  it. 
To  box  is  to  shut  up,  enclose. 

Catchpole  ; a nick  name  for  a bailiff  or  sheriff’s 
officer ; a thief  taker ; but  never  used  in  a serious 
sense.  Guit's  polle  ; q.  e.  the  rogue’s  sweetheart ; the 
thief s suitor;  one  who  has  a special  and  constant 
liking  for  thieves;  one  who  has  such  an  affection  for 
the  thief  that  he  is  never  so  happy  as  when  we  has  one 
in  his  possession.  Guit  has  been  repeatedly  explained 
in  the  foregoing  pages  as  thief  and  shown  to  be  the 
usual  producer  of  cat  in  the  travesty  ; and  guit's  as  the 
genitive  case  comes  out,  by  resemblance  of  sound,  as 
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mtch  m this  place,  and  in  others  as  cats.  Polle,  pot, 
bod,  lover,  sweetheart,  paramour,  amasius,  concubinus. 
edtellow;  whence  our  term  bully,  now  used  in  a dero- 
Batoiy  sense ; but  originally  implying  an  attendant 
upon  t le  wife  according  to  customary  sufferance,  as  the 
cicisbeo  of  Italy  and  cavalliere  serviente  in  Spain. 
Anil  it  is  the  source  of  the  term  catchpole  that  has 
imparted  the  degree  of  burlesque  which  belongs  to  it. 

Sillabub  ; as  the  ellipsis  of  milk- sillabub.  Melk 
solle  er  b op  ; q.  e.  milk  is  tossed  up  by  it,  milk  is 
made  to  rise  up  suddenly  and  at  once  by  that  which  is 
done,  namely  pouring  it  upon  an  acid ; and  sillabub 
is  as  milk  made  to  mount  up  into  froth  by  bringing  it 
in  contact  with  a sour  liquid.  And  though  we  spell 
the  word  as  above  yet  we  pronouce  sullebub,  sollebub. 
oollen,  to  make  to  rise  in  the  air,  to  toss  up,  to  cause  to 
lound  up.  Er  b’  op  (er  bij  op)  up  thereby,  on  high  bv 
what  is  done  to  it.  Er  sounds  a.  O as  our  close  u in 
tub,  dub,  c.  B and  p are  well  known  interchanging 
sounds.  So  that  the  term  is  as  the  description  of  the 
sudden  springing  up  or  rebound  of  the  milk  when 
milked  hot  from  the  cow  upon  an  acid ; which  was  the 
way  the  sillabub  was  made  within  my  day.  Solicit  and 
the  .Latin  satire  (to  rebound)  are  evidently  connected, 
he  vulgar  sullebub  is  the  true  pronunciation. 

Arse  over  head;  as  in  the  expression,  “he  fell 
arse  over  head.”  Er’s  hoeve  verhoed  ; q.e.  there  is  want 
oi  caution ; there  he  shewed  the  necessity  of  care  • 
t rat  comes  of  not  taking  heed.  The  coarseness  of  the 
expression  is  to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the  tra- 
vesty alone.  Er's,  there  is,  there  you  see.  Hoeve  as 
the  contraction  of  hoeving,  the  participle  present  of 
hoeven,  behoeven,  to  have  need  of,  to  want,  Verhoed 
veurhoed,  voorhoed,  precaution. 

Hair-brained;  in  the  sense  of,  hot-headed,  blun- 
der-headed, wild,  irregular,  wrong-headed.  Er-bere- 
fent  > Q*  e°  wrong  reasoning ; talking  erroneously ; 
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speaking  without  the  guidance  of  reason  ; hasty-speak- 
Z , talking  angrily  (rashly) ; giving  way  to  passion 
in^ reasoning  (deciding).  Erre  er,  has  the  unport  of 
error,  mistake,  blunder,  as  well  as  of  ire,  anger,  pas- 
sion, and  also  of  passionate,  eniaged.  rre-orn, 

*»  »,  state  of  error.  The  word  .s  ancient  and 
belongs  evidently  to  the  same  stock  as  the  Latin  tiff 
and  errare,  the  Greek  the  German  it 

The  Dutch  erg,  arg,  errig,  is  from  erren,  arren,  to  eii, 
to  be  wrong,  of  which  erre  is  as  the  contraction 
the  participle  present.  Beredent  already  explained  as 
possessed  of  eloquence,  power  of  reasoning ; reason- 
ing rightly,  logically.  Johnson  has  the  term  spelt  as 
above f b£  thinks  It  ought  to  be  spelt  hare-^h 
and  thus  implies  that  the  term  is  as,  with  the  biains 
of  a hare;”  hut  it  seems  to  me  that  the  brains  of  a 
hare  can  have  no  more  to  do  with  themeanmg 
word  than  the  brains  of  a rabbit  could  have.  Bia m as 
reason  or  guide  of  action  has  no  relation  but  to  man 
H represents  such  a general  and  nearly  ad  libitum 
effort  of  the  voice,  that  it  is  commonly  said  to  be  no 
letter ; or  in  other  words,  it  is  hardly  worth  noticing. 
Er  when  aspirated  sounds  her,  and  thus  either  as  hair 
or  hare  with  us;  and  being  groundedly  as  arre,  erre, 
the  e has  a distincter  sound  than  usual  of  our  a. 

A hobgoblin  ; a sprite,  an  invisible  distuibei  ot 
rest  a night  walking  spectre,  an  invisible  deranger  of 
sleep  Er  hobbe  kaboel  in  ; q.e.  tumult  is  dancing 
about  like  mad  there;  there’s  disturbance  jumping  up 
and  down  in  this  place.  Hobben  is  to  dance  or  jump 
about;  and  hob-sacken  to  hop  about  like  a mad ^ man 
dare  motos  incompositos . Kaboel  an  old  tern  £1 
tumult,  disturbance ; but  is  probably  here  as  the  Gex 
man  kobold,  a noisy  trick-playing  sprite  01  fairy,  in 
Dutch  Icahmtcr,  a corruption  of  gebolderman,  the  dis- 
turbance maker,  the  kicker  up  of  a dust  01  geneial  an 
unceasing  noise.  Bolder en  is,  to  bluster,  to  kick  up  a 


dust.  Bolder-geesten , are  a sort  of  restless  night  walk- 
ing ghosts  or  sprites,  the  lemures  of  the  Romans,  The 
French  goblin  belongs  here.  The  amount  ol  the 
phrase  is  real  noise,  and  a fancied  cause. 

You  HAVE  BROUGHT  YOUR  HOGS  TO  A FINE 
market  ; in  the  sense  of,  “ that  which  you  have  done 
has  been  to  no  purpose  is  a failure  ; has  not  been 
worth  the  pains  you  have  taken.  U heeft  broocM 
timer  hogli  s toe  erfyn  mij  eer  kit  ; q.  e.  you  have  bent 
the  whole  force  of  your  intellect  on  this  occasion  to 
arrive  at  a conclusion  (result)  well  known  to  me 
before ; and  thus  importing  you  have  employed  your 
talents  on  this  occasion  fruitlessly.  Broocken , to  turn 
towards,  to  bend  to,  to  bring  to  bear  upon,  whence  our 
sea-phrase  of  “ to  broche  to.”  Uwer , your.  Hoghe , 
hogh,  heughe , mind,  talent,  intellect,  sense.  Fyn , con- 
clusion, end.  Mij  eer,  to  me  before.  Kit,  kond, 
known,  public,  manifest.  S9  7es,  des,  in  this. 

He  went  the  whole  hog;  in  the  sense  of,  he 
went  the  whole  length,  took  a deep  interest  in,  made  it 
his  own  business.  Hij  wendt  de  hold  hogli  j q«  e.  he 
turned  the  feelings  of  a friend  towards  the  subject  in 
question ; he  applied  the  zeal  of  good  will  to  the  point 
referred  to  ; he  acted  as  one  who  made  it  his  ow  n busi- 
ness. Hoghe,  hogh,  heughe,  besides  the  meaning  of 
mind,  intellect,  and  sense,  has  that  of  delight,  pleasure, 
joy ; and  also  of  consolation  and  of  hope.  Wenden,  to 
turn  towards.  Hold,  bearing  good  will  to,  kind, 
favourable,  friendly.  The  amount  ol  the  expression  is, 
he  took  the  business  to  heart,  he  gave  it  all  the  attention 
of  his  mind.  The  word  hog  falling  in,  by  analogy  of 
sound,  to  the  travesty,  has  excluded  this  phrase  from 
grave  discourse  with  us. 

“ Mr.  Secretary  Cecil  told  the  other  members  ; if  you  stand  upon  law, 
and  dispute  of  the  perogative,  hark  ye  what  Bracton  says  : — Pr&rogativam 
nostrum  nemo  audeat  disputare.  Mr.  Francis  Bacon,  a whole  hog  man, 
Sir,  said  ; as  to  the  perogatives  royal  he  never  questioned  them,  and  he 
hoped  they  would  never  be  discussed.” — Mr.  Clayton , in  U.  S.  Senate. 
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Gentleman  ; in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term.  Gentle , as  the  French  gentil , is  gent  or  gente 
with  the  latinized  termination  il  for  ills.  Ghent , gent , 
jent ; q.  e.  mild,  prepossessing,  endearing,  elegant,  soft 
mannered ; and  the  same  word  with  the  old  French 
gente  and  our  ghent , gent , formerly  used  in  that 
sense.  Gente  pucelle  is  our  “ gentle  maid.”  The 
word  seems  to  be  grounded  in  geent,  geint , the  past 
participle  of  enten,  inten , to  engraft,  which  is  to  improve 
or  better.  Gentle , is  thus  as  grafted  in  nature,  and 
implying  by  nature’s  means ; and  thus  as  nature’s 
improvement  of  her  rougher  stock  (standard,)  in  the 
sense  of,  rendered  more  suitable  (better  fitted)  for 
social  purposes  ; productive  of  habits  or  manners  more 
endearing  than  those  which  belong  to  the  general  and 
ruder  sample.  The  ground  import  of  the  term  is  mild, 
pleasing,  tractable,  easy,  smooth;  and  infers  neither 
virtue  (in  its  true  sense)  nor  rank.  A gentleman , in  the 
ground  sense  of  the  term,  is  thus  a man  of  prepossessing 
(endearing)  manners.  The  heraldick  import  of  the 
term  is  as  artificial  superiority,  and  originates  in  that 
of  a superioriy,  due  to  nature  only. 

“ Thei  (the  birds)  saidin  sothely  al  by  one  assent. 

How  that  the  gose,  with  the  faconde  gent,* * * § 

That  so  desirith  to  pronounce  our  nede, 

Shall  tel  our  tale.” 

“ For  lo  the  gentil^  kinde  of  the  Lion  \ 

For  when  a flie  offendith  him  or  biteth  ; 

He  with  his  taile  awaie  the  flie  ysmiteth 

Al  esiiy,  for  of  his  genterieJ 

Him  demith  not  lo  wreke  him  of  a Aie.’’ 

“ Amidde  of  which  ther  slode  a herbir  grene, 

That  benched  was  with  colours  new  and  clene. 

This  herbir  was  all  full  of  flowers  gende.’’§ 

* Faconde  gent , is  natural  eloquence. 

f Gentil  kinde , is  as  inborn  superiority  of  instinct  over  that  of  all  other 
beasts  of  prey. 

% Genterie,  superiority  engrafted  by  the  hand  of  nature  upon  the  stock  or 
standard  of  which  his  species  is  the  general  sample. 

§ Gende flowers , are  cultivated  or  garden  flowers  as  opposed  to  wild  or 
uncultivated  ones. 
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— u Ye,  gentles* * * §  of  honour 

Same  that  men  sholde  an  old  wight  honour, 
And  clepe  them  father  for  your  gentiln EssE.”f 


“ Yet  were  it  bettir  that  I were  your  wife, 
Sith  ye  ben  as  gentil^  born  as  I, 

And  have  a relme  not  ferre  but  faste  by, 
Than  I suffrid  your  gentillnesse  to  sterve; 
Or  that  1 let  you  as  a page  to  serve, 

It  is  no  profite  unto  your  kinvede.” 


“ Farewel  my  sweetest  both  soule  and  minde, 

So  loving  a spouse  shall  I never  linde, 

Adieu  my  soveraine,  very  gentleman.§ 

Farewel  dere  herte,  as  lieitely  as  I can. 

The  wordes  eloquente  flowinge  in  swetenese,  * 

Shall  no  more  alas  ! my  minde  recomforte.”- — Chaucer. 

Ill  the  article  blackguard,  Chaucer’s  description  of  that 
character  has  been  inserted ; and  that  of  a gentleman 
by  the  same  hand  is  added  here. 

11  The  firste  stocke  fathir  of  gentiln  es, 

What  man  desirith  gentil  for  to  be, 

Must  folowe  his  trace,  and  all  his  wittis  dies 
Vertue  to  love,  and  vicis  for  to  fie, 

For  unto  vertue  longith  dignite, 

And  not  the  revers  safely  dare  I deme, 

A1  were  he  mitir,  crowne  or  diademe. 

“ This  firste  stocke  was  full  of  rightwisnes, 

Trewe  of  his  worde,  sobir,  pitous,  and  fre, 

Clene  of  his  goste,  and  lovid  besinesse, 

Againste  the  vice  of  slouth,  in  honeste, 

And  but  his  eyre  love  vertue  as  did  he, 

He  is  not  gentil  though  he  rich  seme, 

A1  were  he  mitir,  crowne  or  diademe. 


* Gentles  of  honour,  are  those  who  are  honoured  (respected,  beloved)  for 
their  natural  qualities  and  superior  disposition  by  the  other  of  the  com- 
munity they  belong  to. 

t Gentilnesse , natural  excellence  of  mind. 

t As  gentil  born  as  1,  i.  e.  of  a stock  as  well  engrafted  (as  much  im- 
proved or  cultivated)  as  my  own. 

§ Very  Gentleman , is  as  the  most  perfect  sample  that  the  hand  of  nature 
has  ever  turned  out.  The  phrase  is  here  applied  by  tire  Magdalene  to  our 
Saviour. 
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« Vice  may  wel  be  eyre  to  old  richesse, 

But  ther  may  no  man,  as  men  may  wel  se, 

Bequethe  his  eire  his  vertuous  noblesse, 

That  is  appropried  unto  no  degree, 

But  to  the  first  father  in  majeste, 

That  makith  his  eyre  him  that  can  him  queme, 

A1  were  he  mitir,  crowne  or  diademe.” 

Man  lias  been  explained  above  in  the  article  Man-oJ- 
war.  In  the  proverb,  “ Jack  will  never  make  a gen- 
tleman ;5>  the  sense  is  imparted  by  the  term  Jack , as 
f hack , (je  hack)  ; q.  e.  mere  chance,  nothing  but 
chance;  and,  with  context,  implying  that  chance  alone 
will  not  make  a man  of  a gentle  disposition,  of  a prepo- 
ssessing easy  manner  ; and  inferring  that  nature  (as  pro- 
vidence and  consequently  design)  must  be  the  giver  of 
such  disposition.  In  fine,  the  meaning  of  the  proverb 
is,  that  no  one’s  nature  or  disposition  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  a blind  chance,  but  is  provided  for  by  an  all- 
seeing  causes.  The  root  of  enten , inten,  is  innen,  to 
receive  in,  to  take  in,  to  put  in,  from  the  therna  in. 
Gentle,  in  the  sense  of  the  maggot  hatched  in  the  fat  of 
meat  and  in  liver,  is  the  same  word  as  above,  but  in  the 
single  direction  of  its  sense  of  putting  in ; and  thus 
as  of  that  put  in  or  the  egg  deposited  in  the  meat  by  the 
parent-fly.  A gentle  is  as  the  ellipsis  of  “ gentle-worm 
(maggot),”  as  the  worm  or  maggot  put  in  (deposited 
in)  by  the  fly  under  the  form  of  its  egg.  A gentleman 
is  described  by  the  French  phrase,  “ tine  ame  Men  nee,v 
born  with  a happy  disposition,  naturally  well  endowed. 
At  bottom  the  Latin  generosus  seems  the  same  word  as 
gentle . Vir  generosus,  virgo  generosa,  vinum  genera- 
sum,  pomum  generosissimum,  are  all  sound  phrases. 

Hugger-mugger  ; according  to  Johnson,  implying 
secrecy  ; a by-place.  Heugh ? er  maegher ; q.  e.  a 
place  where  there  is  little  hope;  a cheerless  position;  a 
situation  of  poor  comfort ; there  where  little  expectation 
can  be  indulged  in  ; in  fact  a dismal  cheerless  abode. 
Er,  there,  the  place  or  situation  alluded  to.  Heughe> 


Ill 


hog  he,  hope,  expectation,  future  prospect : joy,  delight, 
pleasure : mind,  intellect,  sense.  Maegher,  magher , 
meagre,  slender,  shallow,  poor.  So  that  the  phrase 
refers  to  the  consequent  state  of  mind  of  him  who  is  con- 
fined against  his  will,  not  to  secrecy.  And  Johnson  s 
notion  that  the  expression  is  hugger-morcher  as  “ a hug 
in  the  dark,”  is  something  below  even  a whim.  Heugh 
er  maegher  sounds  hugger-mugger . 


“ And  if  you  ’ill  give  my  flame  but  vent 
Now  in  close  hugger  mugger*  pent 
And  shine  upon  me  but  benignly, 

With  that  one  and  that  other  pigsney, 
The  sun  and  day  shall  sooner  part 
Than  love  or  you  shake  off  my  heart. 


44  Quoth  he,  TIT  infernal  conjurer 
pursued  and  took  me  prisoner ; 

And  knowing  you  were  hereabout 
Brought  me  along  to  find  you  out. 

Where  in  hugger-mugger*  hid, 

Have  noted  all  they  said  or  did.” — Hudibras. 

Hell,  hellish  ; as  in  the  seemingly  absurd  ex- 
pressions of  hell-fine,  hell-good,  hellish  good,  hellish 
bad,  hellish  pretty,  hellish  ugly,  &c.  Heel , heelick ; 
q.  e.  entirely,  completely,  wholly,  perfectly,  quite.  It  is 
the  travesty  that  has  made  the  term  unseemly  and 
absurd.  A same  effect  has  been  produced  by  the  trans- 
mutation of  blootig  into  blexpdy.  (See  page  29,  art:  Raw- 
head , fyc) 

Plum  ; in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  used  a 
short  time  back,  viz.  that  of  a hundred  thousand  pounds, 
and  implying  a capital  insuring  affluence  to  the  posses- 
sor ; a sufficient  fortune.  Pluim  (pluijm)  ; q . e.  a plu- 
mage, feathering ; in  the  sense  of,  a complete  covering, 
that  which  is  clothing,  and  so  far  warmth  and  protec- 

* i.e.  In  cheerless,  hopeless  confinement;  shut  up  without  prospect  of 
relief. 
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lion  from  inclemency  of  season ; that  without 
which  all  oilier  means  and  supplies  would  be  vain. 
A plum  is  as  the  means  secured  for  enjoying  the  state  that 
belongs  to  social  existence.  We  say,  “ the  man  has  feath- 
ered his  nest in  the  sense  of,  his  having  provided  for 
his  future  enjoyment  of  life.  To  pluck  a fowl , is  to 
strip  it  ol  its  feathers  ; to  pluck  a man , is  to  strip  him 
of  his  property.  The  French  equivalent  was  tin  mil- 
lion (£40,  000)  and  the  possessor  was  called  un  mil- 
lionaire in  the  sense  of,  one  who  had  made  a plum. 
Johnson  says  it  is  a cant  term  belonging  to  the  city  ; 
but  the  word  is  neither  cant  nor  of  civic  origin.  He 
gives  no  etymology  for  the  word.  “ He  plumed  him- 
self upon  his  talents  f imports  that  his  own  conceit  pro- 
vided him  with  talents,  and  implying  he  had  none  any 
where  else. 

He  saved  his  bacon  ; in  the  sense  of,  he  escaped 
without  injury  from  some  danger,  llij  so  herd  is  If  liach 
aen  ; q.  e . he  is  in  this  instance  set  upon  his  legs  again 
by  accident ; he  owes  his  relief  from  danger  purely  to 
chance.  Aenhejfen , aenheven , to  set  upright,  to  relieve, 
to  give  assistance  to.  If  hack,  ( bij  hack,)  by  chance,  by 
fortune.  Hack  sounds  ac  and  If  hack , bac.  Aen, 
on,  and  sounds  as  on;  so  that  b ’ liach  aen  has  the 
sound  of  bacon.  Herd,  lievet , hevt , as  the  Ang  : 
Sax  : form  of  gehevet,  gelieft , the  participle  past  of  heven 
as  above.  Johnson  tells  yen  the  phrase  is  borrowed 
from  the  care  of  housewives  in  the  country,  where  they 
have  seldom  any  other  provision  in  the  house  than  dried 
bacon,  to  secure  it  from  the  marching  soldiers  ! This 
from  a mind  of  the  keenest  sagacity  and  of  gigantic 
power  J This  placed  in  the  treasury  of  our  language ! 

JNot  a word  to  throw  at  a dog  ; said  to  one  who 
sits  in  sullen  silence ; to  one  who  seems  to  be  disgusted 
with  the  company  he  is  in  by  his  keeping  doggedly  silent. 
Noil  er  woord  toe  trouw  haet  er  doglie  ; q.  e.  when  the 
hatred  towards  another  is  sincere  we  can  never  find  it 
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in  our  heart  to  say  any  thing  that  can  please  him ; 
when  our  hatred  is  real  we  can  never  find  the  way  to 
please  the  object  of  it ; to  say  that  which  is  agreeable 
to  him.  Inferring  a sincere,  a real  dislike  ; an  honest 
man’s  hatred;  for  the  villain’s  dislike  or  hatred  offers 
no  obstacle  to  his  saying  whatever  will  best  suit  his 
purpose.  Noit,  never.  Woord , word.  Trouw , sin- 
cere, faithful,  true.  Haet , hatred.  Deughen , doghen , 
to  make  available,  to  make  of  use  to,  to  be  made 
fit  for. 

Clapperclaw  ; as  scolding,  making  a noise  at, 
utterance  of  loud  anger.  Klap  er  Jdaar  ; q . e . pure 
noise,  mere  sound,  sound  destitute  of  rational  Import. 
To  clapperclaw  is,  to  bring  into  action  such  noise,  and 
thus  to  make  a noise  or  scold  loudly. 

“ They  are  clapperclawing  one  another,  I'll  look  oh/'—Shakes. 


“ They  Ve  always  been  at  daggers-drawing 
And  one  another  clapperclawing.” — Hudibras. 


Klap , noise,  burst  of  sound ; whence  our  clap  in  the 
phrase,  a clap  of  thunder,  or  a thunder-clap.  Klaar, 
pure,  free  from  mixture,  genuine,  evident,  manifest. 
Klaar  sounds  claw, 

Down  in  the  mouth  ; in  the  sense  of,  dejected, 
having  nothing  to  say;  dispirited.  Toe  aen  in  de 
moed  ; q,  e,  quite  closed  in  point  of  animation ; spirits 
at  an  end ; all  talent  for  display  impounded ; all  mental 
power  completely  obstructed.  Toe  aen , quite  shut  up, 
all  over.  Moed , confidence  in  one’self,  mind,  anima- 
tion, spirit,  vigour  of  soul.  Toe  aen  sounds  down. 

Dogged  ; sullen,  gloomy,  silent,  reserved.  Toe  ge~ 
hegt ; q.  e,  shut  up  from,  shut  against,  firmly  closed 
up.  The  import  is  in  a state  of  moroseness  or  ill- will 
expressed  by  silence  or  reserve  towards  others ; sullen 
reserve ; silent  ill-will,  aversion. 

Q 
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« Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead  : 

“ I’ll  fill  these  dogged  spies  with  false  reports.” — Shakespeare, 

“ Few  miles  on  horseback  had  they  jogged, 

“ But  fortune  unto  them  turned  dogged.” — Hudisras. 

Toe,  shut  up,  closed.  Heeliten,  hegten,  to  fasten,  to  tie 
up,  of  which  gehegt  is  participle  preterite.  The  h is 
not  sounded,  and  egt  sounds  nearly  as  ed.  Johnson 
derives  the  term  from  dog  ! As  if  dog  (as  the  kind) 
could  be  an  emblem  of  either  silence  or  moroseness  ? 

C a lye’s  love  3 used  now  in  the  sense  of  the  first 
symptoms  of  love  in  a young  person ; early,  transient 
love ; love  in  youth  ; first  transitory  symptoms  of  amor- 
ous desire.  KarJ's  iaeve  ; with  the  sound  of  calf's 
(calve' s)  love,  of  which  I have  little  doubt  it  is  the  ori- 
ginal form.  The  meaning,  however,  refers  to  physical 
circumstances  not  to  be  explained  here.  Karf,  kerf, 
kerte , have  the  same  meaning  and  belong  to  the  same 
stock  as  our  to  carve . Laeve,  laave  is  as  the  parti- 
ciple present  of  laeven,  laaven,  to  assuage,  to  relieve. 

To  draw  straws  ; as  in  the  expression,  “ his  eyes 
begin  to  draw  straws,’5  and  in  the  sense  of,  he  seems  to 
be  going  to  sleep ; he  appears  there  to  be  near 
asleep.  Te  draa  ster-rouw  s ; q . e.  it  will  soon  be  dead 
sleep  with  him ; in  a minute  it  is  all  dead,  quiet  with 
him ; all  a state  of  fixed  (motionless)  repose ; such  is 
represented  by  one  fast  asleep.  Te  draa , at  once,  in  a 
short  time,  quickly.  Starve,  sterre,  ster , stiff,  rigid, 
fixed.  Roeuwe , rouwe,  ruwe  ; repose,  quietude,  rest ; 
in  German  ruhe.  ' S,  is,  is.  The  amount  of  the 
phrase  is,  it  is  easy  to  see  by  the  symptoms  he  shews, 
that  he  is  upon  the  point  of  being  sound  asleep. 

He  grinned  like  a Cheshire  cat;  an  expression 
used  in  regard  to  some  one  whose  appearance  among 
those  present  produced  a disagreeable  effect ; was 
annoying  to  the  party.  Hij  gear  i'nnt  lijck  er  f hesse 
seiner  kaet ; q.e.  he  produces  an  unpleasant  effect  in 
the  place  he  comes  into  like  some  h e-cat  whose  pre- 
sence is  only  perceived  by  the  smell  he  brings  in  with 
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him;  or  more  literally,  he  brings  in  a flavour  like 
some  Tom-cat,  all  stink,  and  thus  implying  his  presence 
in  regard  to  society  is  only  perceived  by  the  disgusting 
effect  it  produces.  The  he-cat  is  often  smelt  but  sel- 
dom perceived  in  any  other  way.  Geur,  flavour, 
odour.  Innen , to  bring  in.  Lijck , like.  Er,  there. 
Je,  some.  Hesse , a he-cat.  Kaet , filth,  cause  of 
stench.  Geur  innt  sounds  grinned. 

Croaker  ; in  the  sense  of,  one  who  always  speaks 
according  to  the  worst  view  of  the  question  ; one  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  worst  side  of  the  subject  in 
question.  Wroegher ; q.e.  a layer  of  blame  on  that 
which  he  speaks  of ; an  accuser ; a distorter  of  things 
that  he  talks  of ; a tormentor ; one  whose  mind  is  never 
in  peace.  Wroeghen  is  to  accuse,  to  lay  blame  upon  ; also 
to  torment ; to  feel  remorse.  C,  k,  and  g are  kindred 
and  convertible  sounds  ; w an  aspirate. 

Calf  ; as  in  the  phrase  “ the  calf  of  the  leg.1' 
Kalf  j q.  e.  fleshy  thickening,  fleshy  part ; and  thus  the 
fleshy  thickening  of  the  leg.  Kalf  des  holds  is  the 
pulp  of  the  tree,  pulpa  ligni.  At  bottom  it  is  the  same 
word  as  calf  the  young  of  a cow ; but  of  this  in  ano- 
ther page. 

Tel  l-tale  ; in  the  sense  of,  a tale-bearer;  he  that 
carries  what  is  said  from  one  to  another.  Telle  fheel ; 
q.  e.  every  body’s  hackeney ; and  thus  one  that  carries 
about  from  one  to  another.  Telle , a hackeney,  a pad, 
a riding  horse.  Te  heel , to  all,  to  the  whole,  and 
sounds  tale . 

Loaf  ; the  ellipsis,  1 suspect,  of  bread-loaf  or 
rather  of  braudleif  a phrase  of  synonymous  import  in 
the  Xslandick,  an  ancient  sister-dialect  of  our  language. 
Loaf  is  here  the  same  word  as  the  German  lauf  and 
bears  the  same  sense  as  that  word  in  the  phrase  lauf 
des  gelds ; q.  e.  the  currency  of  money ; and  the  loaf 
of  bread  is  as  the  currency  of  bread;  that  is,  the 
various  regulated  forms  and  sizes  in  which  that  article  is 
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used  amongst  us ; and  such  is  the  currency  of  money,  as 
implying  the  various  forms  and  values  of  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  composed.  The  loaf  of  sugar  is  the 
currency  of  sugar,  or  the  various  forms  and  sizes  in 
which  that  article  is  used  and  sold.  Loaf-sugar,  is 
opposed  to  sugar  not  manufactured  into  the  state  and 
forms  in  which  it  is  made  for  general  use.  W e say,  “ bread 
is  the  staff  of  life  substitute  loaf  for  bread  in  this 
phrase  and  it  is  revolting  to  sense.  Loaf  Ioffe,  lofe, 
hlaf  are  the  same  word ; and  as  the  participle  present 
of  the  ancient  louffan,  loufan,  lofan,  hlaf  an  the  Gothic 
hlaupan,  the  German  laufen,  and  the  Dutch  loopen , to 
run,  to  he  in  course,  to  go  on,  and  thus  as  running  on, 
going  on,  and,  in  a substantive  sense*  currency  or 
course.  Mr.  Tooke’s  derivation  of  loaf  as  being  hlaf, 
the  participle  present  of  a verb  he  calls  hlifian,  to  raise, 
to  lift  up,  and  thus  as  that  which  is  raised  and  prepa- 
red by  levain  (yeast)  is  a pure  whim.  What  can  loaf 
in  this  sense  have  to  do  with  sugar,  where  no  levain  is 
used  in  its  confection  ? And  the  loaf  of  sugar  is  as 
good  English  as  the  loaf  of  bread . 

Conscience  full  curteslie,  tho  commaunde  Scripture 

Before  Patience  bread*  to  bryng,  and  me  that  was  his  matche  ; 

He  set  a soure  lofe*  before  us,  and  &c.” 

— Vis.  P,  Plowm. 


u And  two  loves  of  beanes  and  bran  bake  for  my  folke  •, 

And  yet  I saye  by  my  soule,  I have  no  salt  bacon 

Ne  no  cokeney,  by  christ,  colopes  for  to  make.”— In  eod. 

Sterling  ; as  in  the  phrases,  a pound  sterling,  ster- 
ling money.  Sterlinck  ; q.  e.  starling,  as  the  bird  well 
known  by  that  name;  grounded  in  streling , sterling, 
the  old  form  of  the  participle  present  of  strelen,  streelen , 
straelen,  by  a,  formerly  usual,  metathesis  of  the  let* 
ter  r,  sterlen,  steerlen,  staerlen,  to  shine,  to  radiate,  to 


* Here  bread  is  as  the  material,  and  lofe  as  the  proportion  or  form  of  the 
material'. 
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beam.  And  thus  the  term  would  be  simply,  shining, 
glistening,  beaming,  and  starling  as  the  ellipsis  of 
starling ’■bird,  that  is,  the  shining  or  bright  bird,  which 
it  pre-eminently  is,  both  as  regards  the  extreme  glossi- 
ness of  its  plumage,  as  well  as  the  thickset  starlike 
spangles  which  stud  it.  Sterling -money  is  as  shining 
money,  that  is,  coin  made  of  shining  substances, 
such  as  all  metals  are,  especially  when  fresh  from  the 
mint,  and  in  which  the  value  is  evident  and  general. 
The  term  is  used  as  opposed  to  value  in  any  other 
form.  Bank-notes  are  not  called  sterling-money ; nor 
is  any  equivalent  of  mere  barter  so  called.  Shiners  is 
a vulgar  term  for  coin,  but  one  in  a true  sense.  A 
pound-sterling  is  a fixed  amount  of  value  in  metal, 
and  in  use  the  standard  of  such  amount  in  any  form 
of  currency.  A man  of  sterling  virtue,  is  a man  of 
resplendent  virtue  (conspicuous  or  shining  virtue),  of 
genuine,  evident,  undisputed,  and  acknowledged  value. 

“ Thus  heard  I cryin  all 
And  fast  coming  out  of  the  hall 
And  shoke  nobles  and  starlynges  — Chaucer. 

Johnson  assents  to  that  derivation  of  sterling  which 
grounds  it  in  Easterlings,  as  the  people  formerly 
employed  as  coiners.  But  what  becomes  of  sterling 
virtue”  in  this  case  ? Our  term  stare  (another  name  for 
the  starling-bird)  and  the  Dutch  starre,  sterre,  in  the 
same  sense,  are  as  the  participle  present  of  starren , 
sterren,  to  radiate,  to  beam. 

To  couch  \ as  in  the  phrase,  “ to  couch  the  eye.” 
Quicken  ; q.  e.  to  bring  to  life,  to  restore  to  action  (use, 
activity).  So  that  to  couch  is  simply  to  quicken  or 
bring  into  life,  and  to  couch  the  eye,  is  to  bring  it  to 
life  or  into  action,  to  revive  its  sight ; and  has  no  relation, 
in  point  of  origin,  to  either  the  cause  of  the  obstruction 


* i.e.  shiners,  coins,  pieces  of  metallic  money  of  any  sort. 
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to  sight,  or  to  any  particular  mode  of  removing  it,  as 
Johnson  supposes.  To  quicken  is  used,  in  our  compa- 
ratively modern  works,  in  the  sense  of  to  give  life  to. 

“ All  they  that  go  down  into  the  dust,  shall  kneel  before  him  ; and  no 
man  has  quickened  his  own  soul.” — Psalm  xxii.  30. 


Chaucer  wrote  to  quicker 

“ Thou  saist  thy  Princis  han  yeve  The  the  might 
Both  to  sle  and  eke  to  quicke  a wight ; 

Thou  ne  mayist  but  only  lyve  bereve, 

Thou  hast  not  other  power  ne  no  leve.” 

a The  gode  werkes  that  been  mortified  by  oft  sinning,  which  he  did 
beying  in  eharite,  may  not  quicke  ayen  without  very  penitence.’’ — Chaucer 

Quick , quick , quitch , couch  are  the  same  word  in  diffe- 
rent forms  of  spelling  with  us.  We  say,  “ the  quick 
and  the  dead,”  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  And  couch- 
grass  is  spelt  quich-grass  and  quitch-grass , and  is  as 
the  grass  pre-eminently  gifted  with  tenacity  of  a vital 
principle  ; the  ever-living  or  never  to  be  destroyed  grass 
as  it  were.  Quicken , queecken , queicken  means  also 
to  nourish,  to  revive,  to  foster  and  seems  connected 
with  rrecken,  to  awake,  to  come  to  life.  The  ch  was 
formerly  sounded  by  us  and  the  French  like  k,  as  it 
still  is  in  Italian.  The  French  couche  (bed)  is  proba- 
bly from  this  source,  and  thus  as  that  which  revives, 
restores  to  activity,  gives  fresh  life  to. 

To  junket  ; in  the  sense  of,  to  go  from  home  for 
entertainment  ( feastings) ; to  be  in  the  habit  of  so 
doing.  Junne-ketsen  ; q.  e.  to  seek  after  favours,  to  go 
pleasure-hunting.  Junne , jonne  is  as  the  participle 
present  of  jonnen , junnen,  gonnen,  gunneu,  to  favour,  to 
grant,  to  please,  to  give  pleasure  to,  and  here  used  in  a 
substantive  sense.  Jonnen  is  as  onnen,  to  on,  to  confer 
upon,  to  give  to.  Jonst,  gunst,  gonst,  favour,  grace, 
benevolence,  desire  to  please.  Ketsen , to  seek  after,  to 
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hunt  up,  whence  chasser,  and  cacciare.  The  infinitive 
n is  dropped  as  usual  in  the  modern  form  of  our  lan- 
guage. The  s is  sometimes  supplied  by  ch , at  others 
dropped.  The  modern  to  fetch  is  to  be  met  with 
in  Chaucer’s  works,  and  in  the  Vision  of  Pierce  Plow- 
man, under  the  forms  of  to  fet , to  fette.  Johnson 
derives  junket  from  jumcate  (giuncata)  an  Italian  rural 
dainty  which  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  term  ; and 
the  derivation  is  a mere  fancy  of  his  own,  or  borrowed 
from  some  Italian  friend  of  his.  To  junket  implies 
a degree  of  spunging  propensity  in  the  person  it  is 
applied  to,  and  is  rather  a low-lived  and  offensive 
expression. 

Jackass;  as  the  animal  so  called.  Er  j\ich  aes  ; 
q.  e.  there’s  the  creature  of  chance-food ; there’s  the 
animal  that  is  left  to  seek  his  food  from  the  hand  of 
chance  alone.  He  is  worked,  and  then  turned  loose  to 
seek  his  sustenance  out  of  thistles  and  briars,  or  what  he 
can  find  by  chance  ; he  is,  in  fact,  the  only  animal  that 
is  habitually  so  unkindly  treated ; and  thus  a sample 
of  humility  and  patience  at  the  shrine  of  ingrati- 
tude. I do  not  believe  that  the  Jack  in  the 
phrase  has  any  original  import  in  relation  to  sex. 
Ass  is  as  the  ellipsis  of  Jack-ass . We  may  say,  “ a 
she  Jack-ass,”  although  against  modern  usage. 

Balderdash  ; in  the  sense  of  as  empty  talk, 
Bolder-das  ; q.  e.  that’s  all  mere  empty  noise,  there  is 
nothing  but  sheer  unmeaning  noise  in  what  you  are 
saying.  (See  article  Hobgoblin , page  106.) 
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NURSERY  RHYMES, 

As  the  now  unmeaning  metrical  farragos  known  by 
that  title ; and  which,  in  a greater  or  less  proportion, 
survive  our  nursery-days  in  the  memories  of  us  alh 
That  such  compositions  should  have  acquired  the  wide 
spread  they  have  among  us,  with  the  form  they  now 
appear  in,  seems  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  language 
and  the  feelings  of  common  sense.  And  I am  persua- 
ded they  appeared,  originally,  during  the  existence  of  a 
form  of  our  speech,  in  which  the  sound  of  the  form 
they  now  present  to  us  carried  the  true  sense  they 
were  intended  to  express.  It  is  by  referring  the  sound 
of  their  present  form  to  words  which  at  that  time 
belonged  to  our  language,  that  I have  endeavoured  to 
restore  them  to  the  state  and  meaning  in  which,  I 
believe,  they  were  first  known.  In  all  those  1 have 
tried  by  this  test,  I have  found  a connected  meaning 
to  be  the  result.  It  is  this  meaning  which  is  offered 
in  the  following  pages.  If  I have  succeeded 
in  demonstrating,  by  the  means  I mention,  the  fact 
to  be  as  I believe,  this  anomaly  in  our  language 
is  no  longer  such.  The  metre  is  punctually  the 
same,  and  the  sound  varies  but  little  in  both  stages ; 
preserving  always  that  pronunciation  of  the  letters 
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which  belonged  to  them  in  their  prior  currency 
among  us,  and  which  has  been  pointed  out  in  the 
beginning  of  this  essay. 

The  reinstated  specimens  are  not  offered  as  models 
of  composition,  nor  as  the  effusions  of  superior  genius, 
but  simply  for  that  which  I believe  them  to  have  been. 
To  me  they  seem  popular  Pasquinades,  illicited  by 
the  soreness  felt  by  the  population  at  the  intrusion  of  a 
foreign  and  onerous  church-sway,  bringing  with  it  a 
ministry,  to  which  a goaded  people  imputed  fraud  and 
exaction.  As  such,  these  compositions  gained  that 
popularity  which  is  now  continued  to  them  only  as 
traditionary  unmeaning  jingles.  The  change  of  form,  I 
believe  to  be  owing  to  the  nature  of  their  original 
import,  and  to  have  been  suggested,  to  those  inter- 
ested in  neutralizing  such  import,  by  the  gradual 
change  which  was  then  constantly  supervening  in  our 
language.  The  common  origin  and  nature  of  both 
forms  rendered  such  artifice  easy  of  execution. 

The  translations,  in  the  modern  form  of  our 
language,  having  neither  the  metre  nor  the  poignancy 
of  the  originals,  appear  flat  and  comparatively  insi- 
pid. A glossary  is  added  at  the  end  of  this 
essay  to  explain  the  presumed  original  terms  used  in 
the  reinstated  specimens. 
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Hie  ! diddle  diddle 
The  cat  and  the  fiddle, 

The  cow  jumpt  over  the  moon, 

The  little  dog  laughed  to  see  such  sport. 

While  the  dish  ran  after  the  spoon . 

live  ! died  t’el,  died  t’el 
De  guit  end  de  vied  t’el. 

De  Kauw  j’hummt ; “ Hoeve  eer  ; dij  moe  aen. 
De  lij  t’el  doghe  laft  tot  sij  sus  sport ; 

Ron  yl  te  dies : “ Ran  ! liaft  er  dij  spae  aen.” 

You  that  work  hard  for  your  bread,  do  contrive  among 
yourselves  to  shame  the  common  thief  and  mischief- 
maker.  This  Jack-daw  (priest)  keeps  on  repeat- 
ing “ Plough  the  land  duly,  be  pains-taking,  nay  man  !” 
and  this  curse  to  every  virtue  continues  harping  on  the 
same  strain  till  lie  is  stopped  short.  Be  sure  you 
salute  him  at  once  with,  “ My  active  fellow  ! take  you 
this  spade  and  get  your  own  bread  with  it  honestly,  and 
dont  filch  from  others.” 

Hey,  hye  is  properly  the  beetle  or  labourer’s  hammer,  and  thus  a meta- 
phor for  the  labourer  himself  and  so  the  class  of  labouring  peasants.  The 
word  is  also  used  for  the  Paviour’s  rammer.  Heyer  and  dyker  are  terms 
for  hedgher  and  ditcher,  with  us  a rustiek  labourer.  Iiij  eet  als  een  hye , is 
eats  like  a working  man,  q.e.  heartily.  Ran  is  slim,  slender,  and  thus  a 
proper  subject  for  activity  and  work.  Died  t'el , show  up,  sounds  diddle. 
Vied  Cel,  every  man’s  bane,  sounds  Jiddle.  J hunimt , je  humnit , mumbles  on 
for  ever, bounds  jumpt.  Kauw , Jack-daw,  is  here  as  one  that  keeps  on  say- 
incr  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  like  a parrot.  Dij , thou,  sounds  the. 


IT. 

Hey  my  kitten,  my  kitten 

And  hey  my  kitten,  my  deary  ; 
Such  a sweet  pet  as  this 
Was  neither  far  nor  neary . 
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Here  we  go  up , up,  up, 

And  here  we  go  down , down,  downy 
And  here  we  go  backwards  and  forwards 
And'  here  we  go  round , round,  roundy . 

Hey  ! mij  ketten,  mij  ketten  ! 

End  hey  ! mij  ketten  f mij  deyre  je  ! 

Sub  er  : sij  u hiet  pete.  Als  dies 
Was  neder  vaer  naer  neere  je  P 

Hier  wije-gauw  hoop,  hoop,  hoop  ; 

Hier  wije-gauw  toe  hun,  toe  hun,  toe  hun  je, 

Hier  wije-gauw  back-waerde’s  end  voer-waerde’s 
Hier  wije-gauw  rouwhond,  rouwhond,  rouwhond  je. 

Honest  rustick ! you  are  my  torment,  my  torment,  and 
again  I say  you  are  my  torment,  my  eternal  pain. 
Silence ! for  shame  then  ! Dont  he  call  you  Father  ? 
Surely  this  lamentation  cannot  be  as  a low-spirited 
dread  of  not  having  a sufficient  share  of  our  provision. 
In  this  place  the  holy  sly-boots  hoards  up,  hoards  up, 
and  is  always  hoarding  up ; here  he  is  in  every  house 
at  home,  every  house  is  his  own,  his  home  at  all  times. 
Here  he  is  the  controller  of  every  man’s  provision- 
store,  and  of  the  provender  for  his  cattle.  And  here  the 
holy  one  treats  them  all  in  return  for  this  like  dogs, 
treats  th^m  all  like  dogs,  and  is  for  ever  treating  them 
as  dogs  in  return  for  all  this. 


Hye,  hey  is  explained  in  No.  1.  Pete  is  properly  God-father,  and  was 
used  as  an  appellation  of  respect  and  affection  from  the  rustick  to  the 
members  of  the  church.  Vaer,  fear,  sounds  far.  The  priest  is  over-heard 
uttering,  like  a spoilt  child,  complaints  against  his  indulgent  benefac- 
tor. He  is  interrupted  and  reminded  of  his  unconscionable  ingratitude. 
The  rest  is  the  interlocutors  description  of  the  complete  controul  of 
the  churchman  over  the  peasantry  and  the  way  this  is  abused  by  him.  The 
pasquinade  is  in  the  form  of  a prosopopeia.  Naer,  after,  sounds  nor . 
Wije-gauw,  holy  sly-fox  (sly  boots),  sounds  we  go. 


III. 

Diccory,  diccory , x/ocA;, 

The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock  ; 

The  clock  struck  one  ; 

The  mouse  ran  down, 

Diccory , diccory , dock. 

Dick  -oore,  dick-oore,  dock  ; 

De  maegh’s  ran  op  de  klocke. 

De  klocke  strack  won. 

De  maegh’s  ran  toe  bun, 

Dick-oore,  dick-oore,  dock. 

Thick-headed  dolt,  you  dolt  bring  out  what  you  have 
for  our  use.  The  churchman  is  in  want  of  a fresh  sup- 
ply of  provisions.  The  churchman  got  at  once  what  he 
demanded  with  such  hardy  impudence.  Don!  you  hear  ! 
the  churchman  tells  you  provisions  run  short  with  him. 
Bring  out  at  once,  you  thick-headed  dolt,  all  what  he 
orders  so  impudently. 

Dick-oore,  blockhead,  dolt,  designates  the  foolish  peasant  who  is  the 
dupe  of  the  churchman’s  arrogance  and  gives  up  to  it  that  which  he  has 
earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The  object  of  this  Pasquinade  is  to 
reproach  the  husbandman  or  peasant  with  his  gullibility;  and  the  church- 
man wTith  his  barefaced  impudence  in  demanding  thai  which  has  been  ac- 
quired by  another’s  toil.  Maegh's  is  pronounced  mad's  and  thus  mom, 
mouse ; the  «,  being  broad,  sounds  nearly  as  o. 


IY. 

Mistress  Mary  quite  contrary 
How  does  your  garden  grow  ly 
With  silver-hells  and  cockle-shells 
And  so  mine  garden  grows . 

Mistruwes  maere  ! guyt-gewaent-treure  ! 

Hoe  dus  uwer  garden  grouw  ? 

Wijse  selv’  verhelds  end  gochebscheels 
Aen,  so  myn  garden  grouw’s. 
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Mistrustful  fable  ! tilling  the  mind  with  apprehension 
of  evils  invented  by  the  villains  that  profit  by  therm 
How  happens  it  that  the  terror  of  your  scourge  is  so 
prevailing  ? If  the  terror  my  scourge  inspires  is  such, 
you  must  charge  it  to  the  account  ol  the  brain-sick  fan- 
cies of  the  weak-minded,  and  to  the  idle  scruples  raised 
by  the  cunning  jugglers  who  hold  their  sway  by  such 
means.  -- 


Evidently  aimed  at  the  undue  practises  of  the  confessors  of  those  days 
in  relation  to  their  addle-headed  penitents.  Guyt-gewaent-treure,  literally 
rascal-hatched  .misery,  sounds  quite  contrary . Wijse  sounds  with. 


V. 

See  saw , Margery  Daw , 

Sold  her  bed  and  lay  upon  straw  ; 

Was  she  not  a dirty  slut 

To  sell  her  bed  and,  lie  upon  dirt  ? 

Sie  saegh,  mar  je  ree  d’auwe  ! 

Siehoki  1 leer  Bede,  end  leye  hope  aeii’s  trouw  ! 
Wasse  n?aet  schier  dier  te  slot, 

Toe  celle  Heer  Bede,  end  laeye  hoop  aen  dierte. 

Preserve  a humble  abject  aspect ! mind  nothing  but  to 
make  the  earth  afford  produce  by  your  labour ;!.  be  res- 
pectful and  obedient  to  Mr.  Beg-all  (the  Friar)  and 
learn  to  place  all  your  hopes  in  the  promises  he  makes 
you.  If,  in  the  long  run,  famine  should  come  into  the 
land,  then  you  will  have  the  comfort  to  behold  Mr. 
Beg-all  betake  himself  to  his  cloister,  and  become  an 
addition  of  fuel  to  the  flame  that  is  devouring  you. 

Sie  hold,  look  with  affection  at,  sounds  sold.  Heer  Bede , literally  Mr. 
Petition  (Rogation),  and  is  here  the  metaphor  for  Friar,  as  a member 
of  those  religious  orders  termed  mendicant  (such  as  the  Capuchins 
and  Recollets)  and  which  had  no  landed  endowments  (estates)  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  members,  who  were  of  course  dependant  upon  charity. 
Leye  sounds  lie.  Laeye  sounds  lay.  Dierte , duurte , deaitlp  scaicity. 
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famine,  sounds  dirt.  A Pasquinade  aimed  at  the  mendicant  orders  of  monk- 
hood, which  lived  in  idleness  by  begging  their  bread  from  the  industrious 
peasant,  and  in  return  added  to  his  misery  in  times  of  want,  by  loitering  in 
their  houses  without  going  to  his  assistance,  and  devouring  in  their  convents 
provisions  obtained  from  him  in  better  times. 


VI. 

Harry  Parry  when  will  you  marry  ? 
When  apples  and  pears  arc  ripe . 

1 will  come  to  the  wedding 

Without  any  bidding 

And  lie  with  the  bride  all  night . 


Heer  je,  porr  je,  wenrf  wel  uwe  maer  je 
Wenn’  op  pelles  end  persse  Heer  Raep. 

Ei  wel ! kom,  doe  de  wedd’  in, 

Wijse  nit  ene  bidding 

Aen  laeye  wijse  die  bereid  al  nae  bet. 

Domineer  over  them,  screw  them  up,  you  gentlemen  of 
the  lucre-loving  fraternity;  make  them  swallow  your 
idle  inventions ; teach  them  to  submit  to  your  fees  for 
burying  their  bodies,  and  to  your  usurious  loam  rigs  ! 
Come  then,  call  in  your  pawns  (forfeits)  ! give  notice 
you  are  going  to  make  increased  assessments ; and  pray 
remember  to  order  the  assessor  to  be  put  into  the  fire 
along  with  his  assessment  (condemn  the  order  for  a new 
rate  to  the  flames  and  its  deviser  along  with  it). 


Bidding  is  as  a notice  of  a meeting  to  bid  one  against  another  for  the 
district  or  land  upon  which  a tax  or  tithe  was  to  be  paid  ; a kind  of 
letting  a rate  or  tax  by  roup.  Ileer  raep , Master  rapine,  is  as  the  symbol 
of  the  priest,  who,  at  that  time  of  day,  seems  also  to  have  been  a sort  of 
pawn-broker  to  his  parishioners  ; or  at  least  took  interest  upon  the  postponed 
payment  of  his  dues.  Persse,  usury,  extortion,  and  sounds  pears.  Laeye , 
blaze,  roaring  fire,  sounds  lie.  Nae  het,  along  with  it,  sounds  as  we  pro- 
nounce night. 
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VI! 

Jack  Sprat 
Con  'd  eat  no  fat , 

His  wife  coud  eat  no  lean , 

And  so,  betwixt  them  both , 

They  lickt  the  platter  clean . 

Jackes  praet 
Goed  liiet  nauw  vat, 

Es  huif  goed  hiet  nauw  leen, 

End  so  betwisten  bod 
’T  lieiliclit  deplatte  er  kleyn. 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  priest,  it  is  righteous  to  exact  the 
last  farthing  of  your  claims  upon  another;  in  that  of 
the  lawyer,  it  is  righteous  to  hold  fast  by  what  you 
have,  while  you  take  the  highest  interest  for  it  upon  the 
most  abundant  security ; and  both  of  them  twist  about 

•i  y 

the  law  of  God  to  their  own  purposes,  with  such  sleight 
and  plausibility,  that  the  shorn  crown  ( tonsure)  is  mista- 
ken by  the  vulgar  for  the  stamp  of  the  holy  saint,  instead  * 
of  the  worldly-minded  rogue. 

Jacke,  the  surplice,  and  here  metaphorically  the  church  or  clergy.  Huif, 
the  coif,  and  metaphorically  the  law  or  lawyer  ; sergeants  at  law  are  sty- 
led of  the  coif.  Huif  sounds  wife.  Platte , the  tonsure  or  shorn  crown,  and 
metaphorically  the  order  of  clerks  or  clerical  body  which  at  that  time  of 
day  included  both  priest  and  lawyer.  The  emblem  of  the  tonsure  still 
survives  in  the  black  patch  of  the  judges  and  sergeants  at  law’s  wigs. 
*T;  et,het,  it.  Het  kleyn,  the  ignorant  rabble.  That  the  avaricious  cun- 
ning of  the  churchman  in  regard  to  his  dues,  the  interested  advice  and  atten- 
tion to  formal  technicalities  of  the  lawyer  and  the  gullibility  of  the  illite- 
rate laymen  of  that  day  are  struck  at  by  this  lampoon,  is  evident.  ’T  heilicht , 
it  makes  a divinity  of,  sounds  they  lick'd.  Th  has  no  representative  but  t 
or  d in  Dutch. 


VITL 

Jack  Sprat 
Had  a cat ; 

It  had  but  one  ear ; 

It  went  to  buy  butter 
When  butter  was  dear . 


V29 

Jackes  praet 
Huydt  er  guit ; 

Et  huydt  Bot  wan  bier ; 

Et  wint  toe  Baei  Bot  er  : 

Wee  hi  Bot  er  J Wo  aes  dij  bier  ? 

The  churchman's  tales  while  they  serve  to  till  the 
rogue’s  belly  on  the  one  hand,  serve  to  pinch  that  of 
doltish  cloddy  on  the  other ; they  convert  the  cloddy- 
dupe  into  the  provider  of  the  woollen-gowned  gentry 
(the  Friars).  Alas  poor  Cloddy  ! who  is  there  to  pro- 
vide for  thee  in  this  state  of  things  P (whence  in  the 
mean  time  your  food  ?) 

Wan , empty,  sounds  one.  Baei , serge,  or  a coarse  kind  of  woollen 
stuff  which  was  used  for  the  friar’s  garb,  and  metaphorically  the  friar  as  the 
symbol  of  the  whole  craft.  Bot,  a dolt,  one  easily  duped,  and  metapho- 
rically-the  peasant,  and  so  the  peasantry.  Wee  yn  (wee  c ten J,  woe  upon! 
pity  upon  ! and  sounds  when.  Wo  aes  dij  hier , whence  will  food  come  to 
you  in  this  case?  and  sounds  was  dear.  Huydt , hoedt , keeps,  feeds,  soundg 


IX. 

Robin  de  Bobbin,  the  big^bellied  Ben . 

He  eat  more  meat  than  fourscore  men 5 
He  eat  a cow,  he  eat  a calf  \ 

He  eat  a butcher  and  a half 
He  eat  a church,  he  eat  a steeple , 

He  eat  the  priest,  and  all  the  people . 

Raep-pijn  de  Boe-pijn,  die  bigg  by  el  leed  ben ! 

Hij  hiet ; mij  boor  miet : t’aen  voer-schuere  menu  j 
Hij  hiet  er  gauw  : hij  hiet  er  half : 

Hij  hiet  er : bat  je  er  aen  der  alve  : 

Hij  hiet  er  : ghierse ! hij  hiet  er  : stapel ! 

Hij  hiet  die  prijst : aentael  de  bijhel  ! 

Rob-toil  thou  curse  to  our  barns ; you  that  fatten  like 
a hog  by  other  men’s  labour.  The  fellow  says  with  an 
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arrogant  tone,  I have  a right  to  my  dues ; away  with 
your  produce  to  my  barn  and  store : he  bullies 
the  sharp  ones;  he  bullies  the  flats:  he  says  with  a 
crave  face  be  sure  you  never  forget  to  do  your  utmost 
for  the  priest ; whine  and  beg  for  him ; hoard  up  lor 
Mm.  And  to  him  who  is  setting  out  his  tythe,  he  cries 
out ; be  sure  you  dont  demean  the  bible  by  making  my 
lots  less  than  a good  tenth ! 


Raep-piiu,  a then  popular  metaphor  for  a greedy  priest ; raepen,  to  rob ; 

piju,  labour!  Bije,  Kgp,  Kg,  ifefe  fig. « he" 

nie.d  in  the  sense  of  a fat  hog,  and  by  implication  a sort  of  rarson  1ml 
liber.  Boej/e,  boede , hoc,  means  homestead,  and  also  storehouse  oi ■maga- 
zine, and  boi-pijn  is  as  the  infliction  of  the  provender-store.  is : 

vainp  to  set  a price  upon  ; and  prijst  sounds  priest.  Bi]belf  bible,  by  the 
intermutating  sounds  represented  by  p and  b,  and  by  the  ij  sounding  ee,  tra- 
vesties  into  peeple , which  is  the  utterance  we  give  to  the  word  peopL . And 
it  was  to  the  bfble  that  the  priest  referred  his  then  restif  Saxon  neophyte 

as  to  the  divine  tariff  of  his  dues. 


X. 


Goosy  goosy  gander  ! 

Where  shall  I wander  ? 

Up  stairs  and  down  stairs 
And  in  mg  Lady's  chamber  ; 

There  you  will  see  an  old  man  saying  his  prayers , 

Take  him  by  the  left  leg  and  throw  him  down  stairs . 

Guise  guise  gae  Jn  daer, 

Weer  Schell-Hey  waent  daer 
Op  stuyrs  aendoen  sluyrs ; 

End  in  meeiijd  is  sehem-baer. 

Daer  u wel  sie  een  ouwel-man,  seyn  ’es  par-beers 
Tack  hem  by  de  lij  heft  leeck  end  trouw  hem  doen  stuyrs. 

By  the  scoffs  and  sneers  I hear  in  that  place,  1 am  sure 
the  husbandman's  fleecers  are  met  to  load  us  again 
with  fresh  rates;  in  these  meetings  compassion  for 
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those  that  pay  is  a mere  shadow.  There  then,  see  a 
wafer-man  (priest),  the  Rector’s  hauling  net.  Take  him 
to  the  rate-paying  layman,  and  then  you  may  trust  him, 
if  you  will,  with  making  the  assessment  for  you. 

Schell-hey  is  as  the  plunderer  of  the  farmer  or  husbandman,  and  thus  as 
the  priest.  Hey  has  been  already  explained,  and  schellen  is  to  shell,  to 
strip.  Ouwel-man,  wafer-man,  mass-man-priest.  Par -beers,  of  the  rector 
or  parson,  and  sounds  prayers . Schellen  is  to  peel  or  strip,  and  schell-hey  is 
thus  literally  peel-peasant.  It  would  seem  by  this,  that  some  church-rate  is 
referred  to  where  the  clergy  assessed,  but  did  not  pay.  Where  their  privi- 
lege made  them  the  assessors  of  the  rate,  but  exempted  them  from  the  conse- 
quence of  it;  so  that  among  themselves  they  mocked  the  sufferers  for  being 
such  fools.  And  the  last  line  says,  take  away  this  exemption  and  reduce  them 
to  the  state  of  the  paying  layman,  and  then  you  will  find  that  they  will  not  be 
so  unmerciful  in  their  assessments  any  more.  Seyn  is  a seine  or  sea-net  oi 
the  largest  sort  used  by  fishermen  for  a general  haul  of  fish  of  all  kinds. 


XL 

Cock-  a - do  o die  - do  ! 

Dame  has  lost  her  shoe , 

Master's  broke  his  fiddlestick , 

And  dont  know  what  to  do. 

• Gack  er  duijdt  liel  f a ! 

Die  ’em  aes  lost  ter  sjuw, 

Mij  aes  daer’s  vied  t’  el  stick ; 

End  doend  nauw  wet  tot  u. 

Dolt  of  a peasant ! your  life  is  a hell  upon  earth  ; you 
that  are  such  a fool  as  to  take  delight  in  working  hard 
for  an  honest  livelihood.  I find  a better  one  in  the 
plunder  of  other  people’s  property ; while  you,  if  you 
swerve  a hair’s  breadth  from  the  law,  are  treated  as  a 
thief  and  punished. 


Duijdt  hel  tfu,  literally,  hell  manifests  itself  to  you,  and  sounds  doodle-do . 
Mij  aes  doer's , literally,  to  me  food  there  is,  and  sounds  master  s,  i.  e.  mas- 
ter has.  Name  sounds  know,  which  we  utter  no.  Doend,  doing,  sounds 
dont.  Vied,  veed,  veete,  is  a plundering  inroad,  a sally  for  plunder.  A 
jeering  apostrophe  to  the  honest  husbandman  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
monk  by  some  Saxon  lampooner  of  the  day. 
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XII. 

Little  Boo~peep  has  lost  his  sheep 
And  cannot  tell  where  to  find  'em? 

Let  him  alone,  they  ll  come  home 
And  briny  their  tails  behind  'em. 

Littel  boo-pxep  hys  lost  is  suijpe 
End  gaen  na't  til  weer  te  vand  om, 
Laet  bin  a!  hone  ! t heel  kom  hou  ’em 
End  beringh  teer  te  els  behandt  om. 


Our  little  Boo~peep  is  too  fond  of  his  cup,  and  of 
visiting  up  and  down  in  the  neighbourhood  when  he  is 
in  the  humour.  A truce  with  reproaches ! and  the 
whole  kit  of  you  come  and  receive  him  home  in 
triumph,  and  form  a circle  round  the  provision  he  has  so 
dexterously  wormed  out  of  others  for  the  use  of 
us  all. 

Boo-peep  is  here  the  Limitour ; as  the  friar  employed  by  the  monastery 
in  begging  about  for  its  support  was  formerly  called  amongst  us.  Bod  is 
the  contraction  of  bode , a messenger ; and  the  Limitour  was  as  he  who 
intruded  himself  into  every  man’s  home  to  procure  provisions  for  his  con- 
vent and  pick  up  all  the  idle  gossip  he  could  besides.  The  term  was  in 
use  with  us  in  Shakespeare’s  time  in  the  sense  of  a hide  and  seek 
person. 


“ Then  they  for  sudden  joy  did  weep, 

And  I for  sorrow  sung 
That  such  a king  should  play  bo-peep 

And  go  the  fools  among.” — King  Lear,  Act  Sc.  i.  4' 


Laet  hin  ul  hone , a truce  with  all  abuse,  sounds  let  him  ( done , the  n in  him 
supplying  the  near  sound  of  m as  in  numerous  instances  in  our  own  and 
in  any  other  languages  : hemp,  the  Dutch  hennip  ; triumphm , trionfo , 4'C. 


Little  Jack  Horner 
Sat  in  the  corner 
Eating  a Christmas  pie  $ 
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He  put  in  his  thumb 
And  pull'd  out  a plumb 
And  cried , O what  a good  boy  am  If 

Lij  t el  Jacke  Hoornae, 

Sat  in  de  koren  er, 

Hij  ding  er  kruijse  m’aes  by. 

Hij  put  in  hys  doeme 
End  puijld  uit  er  plomp 
End  kraeijt,  O ! wat  er  goed  boeye  Am  Hey  ! 

The  public’s  bane,  Justice  improper,  crammed  full  of 
law  there,  obtains  by  his  judgment,  along  with  his  bread, 
every  man’s  curse.  He  spunges  a share  out  of  the 
winnings,  the  party  he  decides  in  favour  of  draws  from 
the  decision,  and  while  he  grows  fat  by  the  traffic,  he 
exclaims,  Oh ! what  an  excellent  milch-cow  the  clod- 
hopper is  (what  good  squeezing  there  is  in  this 
spunge ) 


Jacke , a long-robe,  and  here  as  the  general  term  for  a Justice  or  Lawyer 
We  use  ihe  expression  “ the  long-robe”  for  the  tribe  that  belong  to  the 
profession  of  the  law.  Formerly  they  were  clerks,  and  tonsured  as 
belonging  to  a branch  of  the  clerical  order.  Hoornae,  according  to  what 
it  ought  to  be ; but  here  used  ironically  and  for  the  nick-name  of  the 
magistrate  of  the  district.  Am*Hey  is  foster-man  peasant,  by  whose  dis- 
putes and  squabbles  the  Judge  was  supported.  M ’aes  (mei.  aes)  sounds 
mas. 


XIV. 

Bobby  Shaft  is  gone  to  sea 
With  silver  buckles  at  his  knee  ; 

When  he' ill  come  home  he' ill  marry  me 
Pretty  Bobby  Shaft ! 

Bobby  Shaft  is  fat  and  fair, 

Combing  down  his  yellow  hair 
He's  my  love  for  evermore  ! 

Pretty  Bobby  Shaft ! 
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Boo-beschaft  is  gaen  toe  sij 
Wie’  es  silver-boeckels  sat  is  me, 

Wie’  n ijie  komt  omme  ijle  maere  mee. 

Praet  je  Boo-beschaft. 

Boo-beschaft  ’es  vat  aen  veer, 

Gauw  mee  indouwend  ’es  “ Je  hel  O Heer !” 

Hij’s  mij  lof ! V erhef  er  moer ! 

Praet  je  Boo-beschaft. 

Our  smooth-tongued  Limitour  is  gone  to  her  who  is 
never  tired  of  seeing  his  silver  locks,  and  who  is  easily 
duped  by  any  idle  tale  he  can  trump  up.  Cant  on  for 
ever,  you  fluent  clever  scout!  The  smooth-tongued 
Limitour  wheedles  out  what  he  wants  with  such  adroit- 
ness ! slyly  slipping  in  here  and  there,  “ Oh  ever  glo- 
rious Lord  of  Hosts!’5  For  it  is  he  that  is  always 
uppermost  in  my  thought.  Why  dont  you  join  with 
me  my  dear  mother  in  glorifying  him.  Oh  may  you 
cant  on  for  ever  you  fluent  clever  scout ! 


Bob-beschcift , literally,  accomplished  messenger  or  scout,  is  here  as  the 
popular  sobriquet  for  the  Limitour  or  friar,  to  whom  the  duty  of  begging 
provisions  for  the  convent  was  entrusted.  Limitour  is  met  with  in  our 
old  writers.  Sterne’s  begging  monk  of  Calais  was  one  of  these  Bod- 
beschafts.  The  lines  are  as  a sneer  at  the  sly  lazy  monks  for  the  use  they 
make  of  their  penitent  dupes.  The  ritornello  is  an  ironical  excitement  for 
them  to  persevere  in  their  holy  swindlings.  Ijle  is  here  used  in  two 
meanings  which  belong  to  it  and  sounds  hell.  Lof  sounds  love.  Ver  hef  er 
sounds  for  ever.  Gauw  mee  in  sounds  combing.  Douwend  sounds  down. 
Je  hel  0 sounds  yellow.  Heer  sounds  hair.  Vat  aen  veer  sounds  fat  and 
fear. 


XV 

Go  to  bed , Tom  ! 

Go  to  bed l,  Tom  ! 
Drunk  or  sober 
Go  to  bed , Tom  ! 
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Goe  to  bede,  dom  ! 

Goe  toe  bede,  dom  f 
Te  ranck  boor  sober, 

Goe  toe  bede,  dom  ! 

Dolt,  too  easy  in  parting  with  your  substance  to  the 
begging  monk.  Dolt,  that  lend  a too  willing  ear  to 
the  idle  begging  of  the  friar  ! Do,  you  dolt,  be  more 
on  your  guard  in  listening  to  such  an  impostor. 


Goe,  goed , is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  over  easy,  of  too  facile  a nature ; 
and  imples  foolishly  good  natured.  Te  ranck  sounds  drunk.  Hoor  without 
the  aspirate,  which  is  no  letter,  sounds  or.  T and  d are  well  known  inter- 
changing sounds.  The  sum  of  this  short  Pasquinade  amounts  to,  dont  be 
a proof  of  the  old  saying  of  “ A fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted.” 


XVI. 

Jack  and  Jill 
Went  up  the  hill 
To  get  a pail  of  water  ; 

Jack  fell  down 
And  broke  his  crown , 

And  Jill  came  tumbling  after . 

Fly  away , Jack  l 
Fly  away , Jill  l 
Come  again , Jack  ! 

Come  again , Jill  l 

Jack  end  Gijl 
Winnent  op  de  hello 
Tooge’t  er  pelle  of  waerder. 

Jack  fel  doe  aen  ! 

End  brock  *es  grouw  in ! 

End  Gijl  gee  ’em  f heymelen  agter. 
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Vlae  erve  Jack  ! 
w Vlae  erve  Gijl ! 

Kom  er  gij  inn,  Jack  ! 

Kom  er  gij  inn,  Gijl ! 

The  rector  and  the  lawyer  would  ply  their  work  in 
hell  itself  if  they  could  but  get  a glimpse  of  a burial-due  or 
a fee  to  he  gained  there.  Fall  to  work,  priest,  assail 
your  parishioners  for  your  dues,  employ  all  the  horrors 
that  belong  to  your  trade ; and  if  you  should  get  into 
any  difficulty,  the  lawyer  will  find  out  some  loop-hole 
for  you  after  all  (some  means  of  bringing  you  off  with 
impunity).  Stop  the  homestead  priest ! Strip  the  home- 
stead lawyer ! Into  it  there,  priest ! Into  it  there, 
lawyer. 


Jack,  surplice,  gown,  the  dress  in  which  the  priest  officiated  ; and  it  is 
also  used  for  the  lawyer’s  gown,  the  one  he  wears  on  duty;  here  it  is  em- 
ployed metaphorically  for  the  parish  priest.  Gijl,  fraud,  guile,  chicanery, 
and  so  the  lawyer.  The  order  of  the  tonsure  formerly  included  both  pro- 
fessions ; hence  lay-lord  in  contradistinction  to  law-lord.  Pelle,  pall,  is  here 
used  as  the  burial  perquisite  (one  of  the  principal  bonusses  of  the  priest  at 
that  time)  and  sounds  pail.  Waerder  is  here  used  in  its  meaning  of  fee, 
and  sounds  as  we  pronounce  water.  Vlae , flay,  sounds  jly.  Aendoen  is  to 
demand  a debt,  to  dun  ; doe  aen , dun  them  well,  sounds  down.  Gee  'em 
(geve  hem)  sounds  came.  T'  heymelen  (te  heymelen ) sounds  tumbling. 
Erve , sounds  away.  Er  gij  inn  sounds  again , and  means,  there  get  you  in, 
there  make  an  entrance. 


XVIL 

I had  a little  husband 
No  bigger  than  my  thumb. 

I put  him  in  a pint-pot 
And  there  I bid  him  drum  ; 

I bought  him  a handkerchief  to  wipe  his  little  nose , 
And  a pair  of  garters  to  tie  up  his  little  hose . 

Ei ! huyd  er  ! Lij  t "el  bus  ban  ! 

Nob  bigg  er  dyn  miet  om ! 

Ei ! put  hem  in  er  pyn-boet 


Aen  teer ! Ei : bidt  hem  d’rom  ! 

Ei ! booght  hem  er  heyend  keur  kijf  loe  wy  p '"e® 
Iicht-el  noose ; 

End  op  eer  af  charters  toe  ’t  ei  op  ’es  iij  fel  hose. 

Eh  then  ! hoard  away  ! Declare  yourself  the  curse  of 
every  family  ! Go  on  there,  driving  for  your  tithes,  you 
greedy  hog  ! Plunder  the  forfeit-fund  for  your  expen- 
ces!  Beg  about  to  supply  all  your  wants!  Boast  of 
your  harrassing  law-suits  instituted  for  the  purposes  of 
ibis  manifest  curse ; and  pride  yourself  upon  the  char- 
Hib  that  endow  your  convent  and  serve  as  the  nest 
egg  for  this  curse  to  every  man's  pocket 


Hoeden,  huyden ’ to  hoard  up,  to  keep  together.  Huyd  is  the  impera- 
tive and  sounds  had.  Pyn-boet  was  the  fine-fund  or  money  accruing  from 
penalties  imposed  by  the  confessors  upon  their  dupes  for  sins  of  their  own 
hatching,  and  which  was  properly  destined  in  aid  of  charity.  P and  b 
represent  interchanging  sounds.  Li)  t el,  all  men’s  curse,  seems  to  have 
been  in  that  day  a popular  sobriquet  for  the  priest.  Charter  is  the  contrac- 
a°n  oi  geekarterkom  charterer i,  to  reduce  to  writing ; and  grounded  in  the 
'Latin  charta‘  rhe  word  was  formerly  spelt  zaerter.  Sij  hielt  in  haer  hand 
enen  gr  oe  en  zaerter,  daer  vele  in  geschreven  stond,  en  was  ontbcmden  end  al 
£ ereet  om  te  lezene . Pelg.  der  mensch-nat.  It  is  evident  this  sour 

ia  tine  is  meant  for  the  monk,  who  was  often  employed  as  the  family  con- 
fessor and  m that  capacity  computed  the  sin  and  allotted  the  penalty.  Aen 
ieer,  tor  a maintenance,  and  sounds  awe?  there , the  th  of  this  period  having  no 
other  represen  tati  ve  with  us  than  the  t or  the  d.  And  it  is  the  t which  sup- 
plies  the  sound  of  the  d to  and  in  the  travesty,  as  well  as  of  the  th  in  there, 

p eer,  on  the  glory,  sounds  a pair,  depend  keur  kijf,  vexatious  law 
strife,  sounds  handkerchief. 


XVIII. 

Over  the  water,  over  the  lee , 
Over  the  water  to  Charley . 
Charley  loves  good  ale  and  wine, 
Charley  loves  good  brandy , 
Charley  loves  a little  girl, 

As  sweet  as  sugar-candy 

T 
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Hoev  ’heer  de  waerder ! hoev  ’heer  de  ly  • 
Hoev  ’heer  de  waerder  toe  Kaerl-lij  ! 
Kaerl-lij  love’es  god  heel  end  wipe 
Kaerl-lii  lov’es  god  baere  end  dij, 

Kaerl-lij  lov’es  er  licht-heel  Keerl, 

Als  hij  u hiet  als  sij  liij  u gar  kond  je. 


Farmer  the  bailiff  ( storekeeper)  ! The  slave  . ' M - 

the  bailiff  to  Kaerlij  (the  husbandman  s bane  ; i.  e the 
priest).  Kaer-lij  may  thank  the  gospel  and  the  being 
made  a priest  for  all  this;  Kaerl-lij  may  thank  the 
Bible,  burial-fees,  and  such  as  you  for  all  this  , 
lij  may  thank  the  empty-headed  clown  (for  t at  is  t 
title  he  would  call  you  by  if  he  entitled  you  as  you 
deserve)  for  all  this* 


KaerUUj,  literally,  the  rustick’ 

man,  and  sounds  as  we  should  forme  y _ P lete]y  wrong-headed, 

being  then  uttered  as  k.  Licht-heel,  hi  y,  P wouu  name  you, 

over-easy,  sounds  little.  Alsh  uhiet(as  j Should  be  that  he  was 
sounds  as  sweet.  Ah  sij  hij  u gar  kond  je,  n it  • » aar,candy,  ’S,’es, 

thoroughly  acquainted  with  what  you  are,  , ^ contraction  of  roving,  an 

des,  for  this,  on  this  account.  Wyne  or  wyi » a contt action  # 

admitting  into  holy  orders,  an  ordaining,  bands  of  the 

jeer  upon  the  msticks  for  being  such  convenient  thus 

then  priesthood.  God  is  here  as  the  word  of  God  ^ book  . 

metaphorically  for  the  tithes  which  aie  ai  fees,  make  up  the 

and  as  that  which,  with  pious  donations  and  othcial  tees,  m t 

revenue  of  the  priest.  God  sounds  good . 


Ding  dong  bell , 

The  cat's  in  the  well . 

Who  put  her  in  P 
Little  Johnny  Green . 

What  a naughty  hoy  was  that 
To  drown  poor  pussy-cat, 

Who  never  did  any  harm 

But  kill'd  the  mice  in  his  father  s barn . 
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Ding  d honig-beld, 

Die  kaetst  in  de  weld. 

Hwa  put  beer  in  ? 

Lyt  ’el  Je  haen,  Je  Grijn. 

Wat ! er  nauwt  je  boei  wo  aes  dat  ? 

Te  draa  ! bone  puur  boose  guit. 

VVo  nijyer  dijdt  ene  arme 

Dat  gbild  hem  eys  in  ’es  vaders  baen. 

It  is  the  honey-bearing  image  that  brings  this  revenue, 

?;>1%t1hat  affords  a11  this  wealth.  Who  is  it  takes  it 
out-  lhat  curse  to  us  all,  the  sneering  bully  (the 
monk)  What  havnt  you  always  a pair  of  handcuffs 
i oaky  (or  such  a carrion-rogue  as  that  ? At  once  ' 

wi  -t  a.n,examPle  of  tllis  thorough-paced  villain. 

n e industry  and  hard  work  can  alone  avail  the 
vassal-peasant,  the  idle  pick-pocket-career  of  the  monk 
anords  him  abundance. 


telf  tit  h0n<iy*  (m?ney)  making  ,mage  refers  t0  one  of 
deposit  their!!'!  miracle-working  figures  to  which  devotees  flocked  to 

Pilfere  s te  LI  PT"*  'V't  sanc^arr-  of  «hich  the  priests  were  the 
ever  wUhn.net  ’ w ?njH’  (J,ohnny.  Gr«en)  literally,  ever  a swaggerer, 
the  sturdv  imn  Ji  0nt  n'S  face;  a,nd  kere  *s  meant  as  a nick-name  for  the  monk, 
dupes  whileT ter!  bte!fr  w‘>°  ‘a“ghad  in  his  sleeve  at  the  folly  of  his 
Hwa  ' a i e u le  . licm  by  his  threats  if  they  were  backward  "to  give. 

pZ’ct^GUuaU it’  PT  ft?,**’  a Pr°Per  rascal>  ^nnds  Ur 

fhe  cotianf  eWt  SOU,nds  *f  * Pa*,  sounds  barn.  Cat  is 

D’  hmis-beld  is  a sort  of  gU>t  t'"  f these  PurPosely  defaced  lampoons. 

makt7b“ 1 'X™  .°f  lhe  6X|™  d’  h°^>  ^ 


XX. 

To  bed , to  bed , 

Says  Sleepy-liead : 
Tarry  a while  says  Slow  : 
Put  on  the  pot. 

Says  Greedy-Gut , 
We’ill  sup  before  we  yo , 


Toe  bed,  toe  bed  ! 

S'  eys  Siappigheid. 

Toe  bare  je  er  u yl  s’  eys  Louwe, 

Put  aen  de  bob 
S’  eys  Grey  tig- guib 
Fiel’s  hope  behoor  wije~gauw. 

Harken  to  the  begging  one  ! to  the  begging  one  ! says 
laziness  (the  friar).  Hasten  to  me,  says  the  man  ot 
law.  Strip  the  dolt,  says  greedy-rogue  (the  parish- 
priest)  ; all  a true  bloodsucker  has  a right  to  expect 
must  be  allowed  to  be  due  of  the  holy  sly-fox  (the 

priest). 


The  Pasquinade  seems  aimed  at  the  three  branches  of  the  tonsured  pro- 
fession, viz.  the  friar,  the  lawyer,  and  the  regular  clergyman;  and  refers  to 
the  share  that  each  takes  in  the  pillage  of  the  countryman  s property, 
the  end,  the  regular  clergyman  is  made  to  say,  he  thinks  he 
quite  rogue  enough  to  be  entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  booty,  and  not  to 
share  with  such  inferior  thieves  as  the  other  two  are  m his  eyes.  Wije- 
gauWf  literally,  the  holy  sly-one,  seems  to  have  been  a popular )™f‘thSe 
for  the  officiating  parish-priest.  And  the  last  line,  as  m moy 
epigrams,  contains  the  point  of  it.  Beck , a voluntary  contribution,  a 
stated  gift ; and  here  implies  the  friar,  as  he  that  lives  by  that  alone. 
S'  em  so  eySy  so  commands.  The  word  eys  is  used  m the  same  sense  by 
naToU  writers.  Toe  hare  je,  to  her,  to  she,  sounds  tarry , and  refers  to 
Louwe,  which  is  feminine.  Tick  hope,  the  rogue  s expectation,  reliance, 
sounds  we’ill  sup.  Behoor,  belongs,  sounds  before,  h and  / being  aspirates. 


XXL 

Hush-a-by  baby,  on  the  tree  top 

When  the  mind  blows  the  cradle  will  rock. 

When  the  bough  breaks,  the  cradle  will  fall, 
Down  comes  the  baby  cradle  and.  all = 

Heesch  er  by  Paepe  ! Aen  de  tiere  top  ! 

Wen  die  wint  bloo’s : die  kraeyt  hoi  wel,  wreck  ! 
Wen  de  bouw  breke’s ; die  kraeyt  hel  wel,  fael ! 
Toe  hun  kum’s  ; de  Paepe  kraeyt  hel,  aentael ! 
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Dont  spare  them,  priest ! Storm  at  them  in  your  best 
style  ! When  the  farmer  is  pushed  and  holds  back  his 
tithe,  the  priest  roars  out  stoutly,  this  is  all  a pretence  ! 
When  the  harvest  is  a complete  failure,  he  roars  out,  it 
is  all  owing  to  your  negligence  ! Provisions  fall  short 
in  the  farmer’s  home  and  the  tithe  is  behind  hand,  the 
priest  roars  out,  I’ve  an  execution  to  put  in  your  house. 


The  first  line  of  this  lampoon  is  a sneering  apostrophe  addressed  to  the 
tithe  coercing  rector.  The  rest  a scenick  detail  of  his  intercourse  with  his 
parishioners.  Tiere , raving,  rage,  and  sounds  tree , the  r was  formerly  pla- 
ced indifferently,  by  our  writers,  either  before  or  after  the  vowel.  Kraeyt 
hel,  cries  out  in  a decided  tone,  sounds  cradle.  Toe  hun,  at  their  house, 
chez  eux , appreso  di  loro , sounds  down.  Paepe , priest,  sounds  baby.  Aentael , 
a judgment,  a writ,  an  indictment,  sounds  and  all.  Er  is  always  travestied 
by  a,  which  it  sounds. 


XXII. 

As  I was  going  to  sell  my  eggs , 

I met  a man  with  bandy  legs , 

Bandy  legs  and  crooked  toes , 

I tripped  up  his  heels  and  he  fell  on  his  nose . 

Als  Ei ! wasse  goen  toe  celle  mee  egg’s ! 

Ei ! met  er  man  wie  de  bandig  leeck’s ! 

Bandig  leeck’s,  end  kruck  het  toe’s  ! 

Ei ! tript  op  hys  ijl’s,  end  hij  fel  aen  hys  noose  ! 

Alas  ! let  it  so  be,  that  the  prospect  of  bettering  his 
condition  may  mix  itself  up  with  the  poor  man’s  call  to 
the  cloister  ! Alas  ! do  but  figure  to  yourself  the  con- 
dition of  the  bondaged  layman  ! Of  one  who  is  the 
bondaged  layman,  whose  whole  possession  is  the  staff 
in  his  hand  ! Alas  ! though  some  of  his  evils  are  sub- 
dued by  what  he  has  done,  he  is  maddened  by 
others  he  could  not  foresee  in  the  state  he  has  entered 
into  for  life. 
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JBanclig , bondaged,  in  a state  of  vassallage,  slavery,  sounds  bandy. 
Leech , layman,  sounds  leg.  Kruck  may  be  either  as  the  poor  man’s  staff  or  as 
the  shepherd’s  crook.  This  composition  is  in  the  form  of  an  ironical  bantef 
upon  the  fortuneless  rustick,  who  takes  holy  orders  for  to  enter  into 
some  monkish  establishment  that  he  may  escape  the  misery  of  vassallage  and 
constant  labour ; and  it  concludes  by  remarking  that  after  all,  the  change 
is  only  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  Toe  's,  toe  is,  all  he  has  in  the 
world,  and  sounds  toes.  Hys,  the  Anglo-Saxon  form  for  his.  The  moral 
seems  to  be,  that  the  miseries  of  the  monk’s  life  were  not  discovered  by 
the  neophyte  dupe  till  too  late ; and  these  were  so  numerous  that 
the  hard  working  vassal  after  all  lost  by  exchanging  his  condition  for 
the  other;  and  is  thus  dissuasive  from  taking  orders  by  the  peasantry. 


XXIII. 

Girls  and  boys  come  out  to  play , 

The  moon  does  shine  as  bright  as  day, 

Leave  your  supper  and  leave  your  sleep, 

And  come  with  your  play-fellows  into  the  street  ; 
Come  with  a whistle,  come  with  a call , 

Come  with  a good  will  or  not  at  alb 
Up  the  ladder  and  down  the  wall . 

A halfpenny  roll  will  serve  us  all. 

You  find  milk,  and  Til  find  flour, 

And  we' ill  have  a pudding  in  half  an  hour . 

Kaerles  end  boers,  kom  houde  toe  plee  ; 

De  moon  dns  syn  beregbt  als  dee. 

Liev  uwer  sop  beer,  end  liev  uwer  sluijpe  ! 

Kom  wijse  uwer  plee  val  u ’s ; hin  toe  dij  strijdt ! 
Kom  wijse,  er  hui  stil ! kom,  wijse  er  kael ! 

Kom,  wijse  er  goed  wille  ! hoor  nae’t  beet  al  ! 

Op  te  laedeer  ! End  doe  bon  aen  de  wal  ! 

Er  bapp’  ene  rouw  el  wel  seer  u ’es  alle. 

U vijand  melk,  aen  yl  vijand  flauwer  ! 

End  wie  el  baev  er  put  in,  in  half  een  ouwe-heer. 

Bondsmen  and  boors  (rusticks)  come  quick  to  tbe 
tithe-audit  and  pay  your  servile  rates ! It  is  thus  tbe 
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demon  (the  rector  or  clerical  lord)  domineers  as  of 
right  over  his  people!  Do  then  love  your  lord  with 
the  shaved  crown  (the  priest)  ! Love  your  lurking 
assassin  (the  priest)  ! Come  on,  and  look  as  il  your 
audit-dues  were  a pleasure  to  you ! Come  as  il  you 
strove  for  a prize  ! Come  as  still  as  whey  parts  from 
the  curd  ! Come  with  all  the  humility  of  a destitute 
slave  ! Come,  shew  that  you  are  there  with  all  your 
heart ! Obey  the  summons  to  a tittle ! Come  up 
to  the  pay-table  there  ! And  do  all  homage  to  the  vora- 
cious leviathan ! Or  else  every  one  of  you  will 
have  to  repent  of  it  sorely.  Give  a good  sop  (bribe) 
to  the  fiend,  and  you  will  see  him  fawn  and  grow  gentle* 
He  that  has  a mortgage  (a  lawful  claim)  upon  ano- 
ther’s fortune,  is  half  its  proprietor  already ; (when 
you  feel  that  you  are  in  another’s  power  dont  set  him 
at  defiance,  but  coax  him,  for  you  can’t  help  yourself.) 

Beregkt , orders  about,  sounds  bright.  Plee  val  u ’s,  duty  which  is  plea- 
sant to  you,  sounds  play -fellows.  Huy  stil ; (see  article  u as  clean  as  a 
whistle;"  page  39).  Ouive-heer,  proprietor,  landlord,  sounds  hour.  Doe  hou 
aen,  do  homage  to,  sounds  down.  Fr  put  in,  has  a finger  in,  a claim  to, 
sounds  pudding. 


XXIV. 

Little  Tommy  Tucker 
Sings  for  his  supper  : 
What  song  will  he  sing  P 
White  bread  and  butter . 
How  will  he  cut  it 
Without  ee'r  a knife  ? 
How  will  he  be  married 
Without  etrr  a wife . 

Lette  he!  toe  mij  Tuck-heer, 
Sinn’s  voor  hys  Sop-heer. 
Wat  soen  wel  hij  sinne, 


Wyt  breed  aen  better  ; 

Hoe  wel  hij  guit’  et, 

Wijst  houde  hier  aen  huif ; 
Hoe  wel  hij  bij  marre  ’et 

Wijst  houde  hier  aen  wy-alf. 


The  rogue  of  a judge  (lawyer)  to  me  is  clearly  a spoke 
in  my  wheel ; his  whole  mind  is  employed  in  contriving 
to  favour  the  gentry  of  the  tonsure.  Let  him  lay  on  a 
penalty  for  transgression  where  he  will,  he  cannot  after 
all  avoid  striking  at  the  robber  and  the  impostor* 
However  artfully  he  may  fence  about  his  enactments 
by  chicanery  they  must  soon,  at  some  point  or  other,  catch 
the  lawyer ; whatever  pains  he  may  bestow  in  framing 
them  they  must  soon  catch  the  holy  incubus  (clergyman) 
at  some  point  or  other. 

Tuck-heer , Mr.  Fraud,  man  of  fraud,  and  so  lawyer.  Tuck,  fraud, 
chicanery.  Sop-heei Lord  Tonsure,  the  man  with  the  shaved  crown, 
and  thus  both  the  regular  and  secular  clergy,  viz.  friars  and  parish- 
priests.  HuiJ  the  coif,  and  so  the  lawyer.  Wy-alf,  the  holy  incubus,  i.e. 
the  rector  or  vicar.  That  the  judge  (then  a member  of  the  clerical  order) 
should  favour  the  two  branches  of  his  own  profession,  was  a thought  likely 
enough  to  enter  into  the  head  of  the  lay-people,  who  were  then  treated  as 
the  refuse  of  society.  Alf,  the  same  word  with  our  elf \ a demon,  a sprite, 
a fairy,  an  incubus,  has  considerable  relation  in  point  of  sound  to  alve , sur- 
plice, and  metaphorically  the  priest ; so  that  wye-alf  (ho]y  incubus)  becomes 
a sort  of  quibble  or  pun  upon  alve  by  this  resemblance,  and  sounds  wife. 
Aen-huif , sounds  a knife , for  the  k is  not  uttered  by  us  in  this  word.  A 
lampoon  upon  the  Judge’s  partiality  for  his  brotherhood  ; the  members  of 
which  he  screens  unfairly  in  his  decisions,  while  he  shews  a bias  against 
the  lay  population  with  whom  he  has  no  tie  of  fellow-feeling. 


XXV. 

Ride  a cock-horse  to  Banbury  Cross 
To  see  an  old  lady  on  a white  horse. 
Rings  on  her  fingers,  bells  on  her  toes . 
She  will  have  music  wherever  she  goes. 
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Ryd  er  Ghack-horse  ! Toe  ban  by  wree  krays  ! 

Toe  sie  een  ouwel-led  hij  aen  er  wyt  horse, 

Rings  aen  haer  vingers,  belds  aen  haer  toys, 

Sie  ! wie  el  have  muise  sich  weer  eyver  sehie  gae’s. 

Ride  your  Cock-horse  (your  people;  parishioners). 
Bestow  upon  them  the  curse  of  cruel  vexation  ! Take 
care  however  they  dont  reproach  the  wafer-craft  (priest- 
hood ; parsons)  with  the  horses  its  members  ride  on,  the 
fine  rings  they  wear  on  their  fingers,  and  the  jewels 
and  rich  dresses  on  the  images  of  their  saints.  See ; 
he  who  enriches  himself  out  of  other  men’s  property 
must  quickly  submit  to  take  public  odium  for  his  part- 
ner (must  go  shares  with  envy). 

Ghack-horse , now  cock-horse,  literally,  fool-horse,  in  the  sense  of  one 
who  lets  another  ride  him.  The  cock-horse,  among  school-boys,  is  the  one 
that  is  fool  enough  to  carry  another  astride  on  his  back.  And  the  term 
was  formerly  used  as  the  symbol  of  the  populace,  who  are  fools  enough  to 
suffer  others  more  cunning  than  themselves  to  ride  them  ; to  use  them  as 
slaves.  Ouwel-led  is  here  as  the  churchman  ; literally,  a member  of  the 
wafer-people’s  guild  or  society.  Ouwel  is  the  holy  wafer  or  host ; and  led% 
lid , member.  Weir  eyver  schie  gae  s,  is  in  return  a partner  with  public 
hatred,  sounds  where  ever  she  goes.  Toys , jewels,  finery,  and  the  same 
word  at  bottom  with  our  toys . Gae , gade , a partner,  equal  sharer* 


XXVI. 

There  was  an  old  woman,  and  what  do  you  think  ? 

She  lived  upon  nothing  hut  victuals  and  drink . 

Victuals  and  drink  were  the  chief  of  her  diet , 

And  yet  this  old  woman  could  never  he  quiet. 

Daer  wasse  een  ouwel-wije  kummend ; aen  wt  toe  u 
dinck. 

Sij  luidt  op  aen  nutting  bat  nit  els  handteringh : 

Bit  els  handteringh  sij  kijf  af  haer  duijt ; 

End  je  wet  dies  ouwel-wije  hummend  goed  nijver 
beguyght, 

u 
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There  you  hear  rise  the  hum  of  the  wafer-man  (priest); 
and  what  do  you  think  it  is  all  about?  why  turning 
to  his  own  account  the  ingenuity  and  handicraft  of 
other  people.  From  the  brains  and  handicraft  of  the 
layman  he  w'rangles  out  his  means  of  maintenance. 
And  you  know  well,  that  the  sound  of  the  priest  s 
voice  is  never  heard  but  to  cheat  and  benoodle  the 
honest  and  industrious. 


Ouwel-wije,  the  wafer-consecrator  ; i.  e.  the  host-maker  or  priest. 
men  is  to  mumble,  to  mutter  in  a drawling  indistinct  hoarse  tone  ; and  thus 
to  make  the  kind  of  noise  the  priest  did  while  rehearsing  or  chaunt- 
ing  his  Latin  church-offices  ; and  it  was  this  peculiar  kind  of  buzz  or  hum- 
ming sound  that  was  here  alluded  to,  as  one  never  heard  but  it  rem  mded 
the  hearer  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  then  used  ; viz.  imposition  and 
extortion.  The  lines  are  meant  to  imply  that  the  same  voice  which  conjures 
the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  industrious,  is  equally  employed  m 
mocking  them  for  their  folly  and  for  their  pains.  Uit  els , out  of  other 
men’s,  sounds  vittels , which  is  the  way  we  pronounce  victuals.  Hand - 
teringhy  vocation,  business,  profession,  sounds  and  drink . 


XXVII. 

There  was  an  old  woman  lived  under  a hill , 

And  if  she  is  not  gone  she  lives  there  still 

Daer  wasse  ecu  ouwel-wije  hummcud  luid  aen  der 
Heer  hilde : 

End  of  sij  is  nauwt  gae  aen,  sij  lief  s daer  still. 

There  you  hear  rise  a holy-wafer-humming  noise  in 
honour  of  the  Lord  Pantry.  And  if  it  is  not  well  paid 
for,  the  holy  wafer-chaunters  would  rather  be  quiet, 
(not  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  mumbling  over 
their  church-office  for  nothing). 

The  point  of  this  distich  seems  to  be  to  reproach  the  friars  with  their 
mass-chanting  and  other  solemnities,  as  carried  on  for  the  means  ot 
filling  their  bellies  ; and  implies  if  they  were  not  well  paid  they  would  not  be 
at  the  trouble  of  performing  merely  from  religious  or  conscientious  motives. 
Ouwel-wije-hummen,  a muttering  or  mumbling  noise  made  by  the  wafer- 
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blesser;  q.  e.  the  priest  or  mass-man,  and  sounds  old  woman.  Wij-brood  is 
consecrated  wafer.  Heer  hilde , Lord  Pantry,  is  as,  the  means  of  supplying 
with  provisions,  and  sounds  a hill.  Sij  is  nauwt  gae  aen , if  she  is  pinched 
in  regard  to  profit,  and  sounds  she  is  not  gone.  Sij  lief  ’s,  she  had  leave, 
and  sounds  she  lives. 


XXVIIL 

Pat  a cake , pat  a cake,  hake?Js  man . 

S o I do.  Master,  as  fast  as  I can. 

Pat  it  and  prick  it,  and  mark  it  with  T ; 

Put  it  in  the  oven  for  Billy  and  me. 

Bat  er  keck,  bat  er  keck,  Bekers-man, 

End  so  Hey  t’  u mee  aes  daer  als  vast  als  Hey  kan  , 

Bat  *et  end  prijck  het  end  maeck  ’et  wie’s  T ; 

Put  et  in  de  hoeven  yoor  billigb  end  mie. 

Put  a bold  face  on  it,  be  assuming  in  your  claims,  my 
man  of  the  cup ; by  so  acting  you  will  impose  upon 
the  clod-hoppers  and  make  them  more  ready  in 
bringing  you  their  stores,  and  they  will  hurry  to  you  as 
fast  as  they  can.  Be  brazen,  be  arrogant,  comport  your- 
self with  pride  and  insolence ; shower  down  your  fin- 
ger benedictions  like  hail,  employ  the  homesteads  as  if 
all  the  things  in  them  were  your  right  and  due. 

Bekers-man  is  as  the  mass-man  or  priest;  so  designated  from  an  assump- 
tion of  the  catholic  priest,  by  which  he  deems  the  partaking  of  the  cup  in 
the  ceremony  of  the  communion  to  be  competent  to  himself  alone,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  layman  to  whom  he  doles  out  the  bread  or  wafer 
without  the  wine  in  giving  the  sacrament.  Hey,  hye , as  the  metaphor  for 
peasant  or  labourer,  has  beeu  explained  in  No.  i,  page  123,  and  sounds  1. 
Maeck  ’ et  wie's  T,  is  to  make  the  form  of  the  T with  the  finger,  and  thus  to 
cross  or  bless  in  the  catholic  form.  Maeck,  make,  fashion,  sounds  mark . 


XXIX. 

Little  hoy  blue,  come  blow  your  horn. 

The  sheep's  in  the  meadow,  the  cow's  in  the  corn , 
What  ? this  is  the  way  you  mind  your  sheep  ! 
Under  the  haycock  fast  asleep . 
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Lijf  el  boeye  ! Bije-luy  ! korn  Bloo  uwer  hoy  er  nn ! 
De  suijp’s  in  de  med-hoeve.  De  gauw’s  in  te  koren. 
Wat ! dies  is  de  wee  u meyndt  uwer  suijpe  ? 

Ander  de  Hey hack  vast  er  sluijpe. 

Yon  curse  to  other  men's  storehouse  ! You  drone  ! 
Come  you  shy-one.  Get  your  hay  in  there.  The  sot  s in 
the  ale-house.  The  sly  dog  is  only  gone  in  there  just 
for  a taste.  What ! is  this  all  the  reproof  you  have  in 
store  for  a drunkard  of  your  own  order  ? The  poor 
hard-working  layman  comes  off  in  a case  like  this  in  a 
very  different  manner  with  you ; (if  it  was  one  of  us 
you  would  treat  him  very  differently). 

A countryman  apostrophizes  some  lazy  friar  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
farm  lands  belonging  to  his  monastery.  He  calls  upon  him  to  come  out 
and  attend  to  his  harvest  work.  A brother  of  the  same  order  answers  to 
the  call,  and  says,  the  sot’s  at  the  mead-house  (the  ale-house  of  the  time) ; 
but  that  he  is  only  gone  in  just  for  a sup.  The  countryman  is  provoked  at 
this  palliatory  rebuke*  and  replies,  that  if  it  had  been  one  of  them  that  had 
neglected  his  work  to  get  drank  the  business  would  have  been  viewed  in 
a very  different  light  by  him.  The  lines  seem  to  be  simply  a reproach  to 
the  lazy  friars  for  their  partiality  to  their  own  order  in  meteing  out  their 
reproofs,  as  compared  with  the  strictness  and  austerity  with  which  they 
scanned  the  failings  of  the  benoodled  peasantry,  out  of  whose  labour  they 
were  kept  in  idleness.  Lij  t ’el  and  boeye  have  already  been  explained. 
Bije-luy  (luy-bije),  a drone  bee,  and  sounds  blue.  Med-hoeve , mead-house, 
seems  to  have  been  a resort  for  the  labouring  class,  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  present  beer-shop  or  ale-house.  Hey-ghack , labouring  fool,  the  cat  s- 
paw  of  the  idle  friar.  Hey  as  the  metaphor  for  labourer  has  been 
explained. 


.XXX, 

Sing  a song  of  six-fence 
A pocket  full  of  rye 
Four  and  twenty  blackbirds 
Baked  in  a pie . 

When  the  pie  was  opened 
The  birds  began  to  sing . 
And  was’nt  this  a dainty  dish 
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To  set  before  a king  P 
The  king  was  in  the  parlour 
Counting  out  his  money, 

The  queen  was  in  the  kitchen , 

Eating  bread  and  honey . 

The  maid  was  in  the  garden 
Hanging  out  the  clothes  ; 

There  came  a little  blackbird 
And  snap^d  off  her  nose . 

Sing  er  sang  ! hof  Sechs-pensse  ! 

Er  poch  ’et  vuijl  af  rye  ! 

Voor-hand  tweyn  dij  plack-boerts ! 

Beck  ’et  in  er  Pye  ! 

Wen  de  Pye  was  op  in  ’et, 

Die  boerts  begae  aen  toe  sieing. 

Aenwassend  dies,  er  dije  in  te  discli 
Toe  sed-behoor  ecking ; 

Die  ging  wars  in  te  baer  leer ; 

Koen  ding  houdt  ’es  menig. 

Die  Quene  was  kin  te  kitsen 
Hieting  breed  aen  hunne  je, 

Die  mede  wasse  in  te  Gardiaen 
Hen  ging  houde  de  kluysse. 

D Heer  gee  ’em  er  licht-hel  plack-boert 
End  snapt  af  hier-her  noose. 

Sing  tbe  song  there,  Feast-Paunch  ! Entertain  your 
company  ! Hold  forth  in  your  usual  strain  of  ribaldry ! 
Keep  spinning  out  your  ready-made  and  smutty  jokes  ! 
Season  them  well  for  your  company,  my  man  of  the 
cowl  (friar)  ! And  when  this  man  of  the  cowl  was 
once  up  to  his  mark,  he  kept  on  from  one  joke  to  ano- 
ther till  daylight.  At  last  the  whole  company  at  table 
began  to  be  infected  by  this  example,  and  the  scene 
became  offensive  to  all  decency.  From  bad  to  worse 
they  began  to  fall  foul  of  the  church  doctrines  (began 


to  talk  sheer  deism) ; and  many  of  them  broached 
some  over-hold  opinions.  As  for  the  man  of  the  frock 
(the  friar)  he  had  become  nearly  dead-sick,  and  kept 
on  roaring  out  imperiously  for  the  rest  to  attend  to  him 
and  do  as  he  bid  them  (to  behave  themselves  properly). 
All  this,  as  the  uproar  became  louder,  at  last  reached 
from  the  friar’s  cell  to  the  ears  of  the  guardian  of  the 
convent.  This  gentleman  came  in  and  cracked  some 
practical  jokes  upon  the  back  of  the  jolly  father,  and  put 
a stop  to  all  the  disturbance  at  once. 

Sechs-pensse,  feast-gut;  as  the  sobriquet  by  which  this  pattern  of  a 
friar  was  known.  Plack-boerts,  smutty  jokes,  sounds  black-birds , the  b and 
p being  convertible  sounds,  and  bird  is  pronounced  burd  by  us  ; t and  d 
interchange.  Pye,  a monk’s  cowl,  and  thus  metaphorically  the  friar  him- 
self. Baer , natural,  naked,  unsophisticated.  Leer , doctrine,  tenet,  pre- 
cept. Queue,  frock,  the  friar’s  frock  ; the  common  French  phrase  for  to 
quit  the  state  of  monkhood  or  holy  orders  is  quitter  le  froc  ; and  queue  is 
here  as  the  monk  or  friar.  Gardiaen  was  the  title  for  the  superior  of  such 
convents  as  belonged  to  the  mendicant  orders  of  monkhood.  1 VLenig, 
manig  (the  many  or  majority)  sounds  money.  See  page  3,  art.“  Money  makes 
the  mare  to  go.”  Ecken , acken,  to  corrupt,  to  become  corrupt,  to  turn  into 
bad  matter,  to  become  offensive,  in  the  participle  present  ecking,  and  sounds 
a king.  The  above  seems  to  be  a lampoon  upon  the  community  of  tramp- 
ing friars,  personified  by  this  jolly  brother,  here  signalized  as  the  con- 
cocter  of  smutty  stories,  the  broacher  of  profane  opinions,  and  habitual 
drunkard.  Baer  leer  is  natural  religion,  as  opposed  to  revealed  religion, 
and  is  here  intended  for  an  additional  stigma  to  the  monks,  who  after  making 
the  Christian  doctrine  the  means  of  their  livelihood  suffered  it  to  be  pro- 
faned in  their  presence  at  their  social  orgies;  it  sounds  by  the  inter- 
changing b and  p parlour.  Tweyn , the  imperative  of  tweynen , to  twist 
together,  as  is  done  when  the  thread  is  drawn  out  in  spinning  ; voorhand 
tweyn  dij,  spin  thou,  make  thou  ready  beforehand.  Pluck  has  the  meaning 
both  of  smut  or  stain,  and  also  of  ferula  or  stick  used  by  the  school- 
master to  punish  the  scholar  ; and  in  the  penultimate  line,  plack-boert  is 
as  a joke  made  by  means  of  this  stick,  and  thus  a practical  joke.  Gee  e/m, 
gave  him,  sounds  came.  Sieing , seeing  time,  i.e.  daylight,  the  old  partici- 
ple present  of  sien , and  sounds  sing. 


XXXI. 

The  fox  had  a hole , 

He  did'ni  know  where , 

He  looked  in  his  tail 
And  he  found  it  was  there. 
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De  volcks  heyt  er  holle, 

Hij  dijd  in  te  noo-weer ; 

Hij  lucht  in  hys  stel 
End  hij  vond  ’et  wass  teer. 

The  public  was  maddened  by  the  state  of  its  affairs  and 
put  on  a stormy  aspect.  It  pryed  into  the  state  of  the 
government  and  found  it  had  gradually  got  into  the 
hands  of  corruption. 


The  only  composition  of  this  nature  I have  yet  lit  upon  which 
leaves  the  lawyer  and  parson  out  of  the  question.  It  seems  to 
have  been  produced  on  the  occasion  of  some  popular  dissension  with  the 
managers  of  the  concerns  of  the  commonwealth;  by  whom  the  people 
began  to  fancy  they  had  been  defrauded.  Volcks , the  people,  sounds  fox. 
Dijd  in  te,  literally  grew  gradually  into,  sounds  did'nt. 


XXXII. 

Eggs,  butter,  cheese,  bread, 

Stick,  stock,  stone,  dead, 

Stick  him  up,  stick  him  down, 

Stick  him  in  the  old  man's  crown . 

Egg’s  bat  er,  ghijse  breed, 

Stick,  stok’s  toe  ondaed ; 

Stick  heijm  hoop,  stick  heijm  toe  hoon, 

Stick  heijm  in  te  ouwel-man’s  grouwen. 

Lucre  is  our  exciter,  the  wide-spread  promoter  of  action  ; 
art  and  part  in  and  instigator  to  evil  doings ; the  secret 
promoter  of  the  hoard,  the  secret  promoter  of  the  dis- 
honest act,  and  the  secret  promoter  of  the  wafer-man’s 
(priests)  abominations. 

Egghe,  egge,  harrow,  and  thus  as  that  which  stirs  up;  we  say  “ it  har- 
rows up  the  soul,”  in  the  sense  of,  it  excites  strongly  the  soul.  Ghijse 
means,  manner,  mode,  and  thus  the  important  ingredient  of  action  ; the 
French  guise,  and  our  guise  are  the  same  word,  at  bottom,  with  ghijse ; 
in  which  the  gh  sounds  as  ch>  the  double  ij  as  ee,  and  the  whole  word  as 
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cheese,  Stok , stirrer,  ringleader,  bringer  into  action.  Stok-vier  is  an  incen- 
diary, an  exciter  to  mischief.  We  call  the  person  who  attends  the  fur- 
nace and  keeps  its  fire  up  the  stoker.  Ouwel , wafer  host,  consecrated 
wafer.  Waferer  was  once  the  term  for  a baker.  ( bee  Vis.  Pierce  Plowm.) 
Ouwel-man , always  travestied  in  these  lampoons  by  od-man,  seems  to  have 
been  the  then  well  known  nick-name  for  the  priest,  as  the  one  by  whom 
the  monopoly  of  host-making  was  held.  Hoon , fraud  ;toe  hoon  sounds  down 
’S  toe  ondaedy  is  to  bad  actions,  sounds  stone,  dead.  Grouwen  the  plural  o 
arouw , horror,  detestable  act,  infamous  conduct,  and  sounds  crown  The 
introductory  common-place  of  this  lampoon  seems  merely  as  a ve  ® 
the  concluding  slap  at  the  priest.  Hoop,  heap,  hoard,  sounds  up  witho 
the  h which  is  no  letter.  Heijm , unseen,  secret,  sounds  him. 


XXXI IL 

There  was  a man  in  Thessaly 
And  he  was  wondrous  wise . 

He  jumpt  into  a quickset  hedge 
And  scratch'd  out  both  his  eyes  / 

And  when  he  saw  his  eyes  were  out 
And  he  was  in  great  pain , 

He  jumpt  into  a holly-hush ? 

And  scratch'd  ’em  in  again . 

T’  Heer  was  er  man  in  tesscli  al  Mj, 

End  hij  was  w’  hun  droes  wo  eys. 

Hij  j’  hummt  hin  t’u ; Er  quick  ! Set  hegghe  ! 

End  schreyt ; timid  bod  ’es  eys  ! 

End  wen  hij  saegh  ’es  eys  weerhoud, 

Aen  hij  wasse  in  greyt-pene, 

Hij  j’  hummt  hin  t’u  ; Er  Olie  ! Boos  ! 

End  schreyt  om  in  erg ; Inn ! 

The  rector  of  the  parish  was  a man  whose  whole  soul 
was  in  his  breeches  pocket ; and  he  was  a perfect  bug- 
bear  to  the  parishioners  when  the  tythe  was  to  be  set 
out.  He  was  always  buzzing  in  your  ear ; there  now, 
be  quick ! set  out  the  tythe  (put  the  bramble  or  stick 
in  my  tythe  heaps).  And  he  screams  out,  keep  at 
least  that  law  of  God  which  orders  you  to  pay  me 
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tythe  ! And  when  he  has  abstained  a little  from  the: 
saws  about  his  tythe-rights,  and  the  pangs  of  avarice 
come  on  afresh,  he  buzzes  in  your  ear  for  ever : There, 
behold  the  holy  chrism  itself,  you  wicked  man ! and 
then  screams  out  more  spitefully  than  before : In  with 
my  tythe ! 

Heer  is  as  Par-heer,  the  rector  of  the  parish.  Tassche,  tessche,  purse,  poc- 
ket. Droes,  devil,  giant,  imaginary  monster.  W’  hun,  wie  hun,  as  their,  for 
their,  and  sounds  wun,  as  we  pronounce  won  in  wondrous.  Wo  eys,  w'  eys , 
when  the  getting  of  his  due  is  a question,  sounds  wise . Fys,  as  demand, 
claim,  requisition,  was  formerly  in  use  with  us  in  the  same  sense. 

u And  right  he  swooned 
Till  Vigillate,  the  veile,#  fet  water  at  his  eyes 
And  flapt  in  his  face.”— F/s.  Pier.  Plowm. 

Hegghe,  bush,  is  here  as  the  branch  stuck  in  the  tythe  heap,  and  is  the 
same  word  with  our  hedge.  Hummen,  to  buzz,  to  hum.  Olie  is  here  the 
holy  oil  used  in  extreme  unction  as  the  catholic  viaticum  for  heaven,  and 
thus  a subject  of  awe  and  reverence  to  those  of  that  persuasion,  as  the 
whole  population  at  that  time  was.  It  seems  here  used  at  the  ultima 
ratio  of  the  priest  with  his  parishioners  when  shy  with  their  tythes. 
Schreyen,  to  scream  out.  Schreit  sounds  scratch'd. 

* i.  e.  Nurse,  old  woman. 


XXXIV* 

Taffy  was  a Welchman , Taffy  was  a thief; 

Taffy  came  to  my  house , and  stole  a ley  of  beef; 

I went  to  Taffy  s house , Taffy  was  not  at  home  ; 

Toffy  came  to  my  house , and  stole  a marrow-bone . 

Tuyf  je  was  er  wee  helsch  m'  aen,  Tuyf  je  was  er  dief  ; 

Tuyf  je  gee  em  t’  Oom  hye  huys ; aen  steel  er  leeck  af 
beefe ; 

Hye  wennt  toe  Tuyf  hys  huys ; Tuyf  je  was  nae’t  aet 
hou  'em; 

Tuyf  je  em  t’  Oom  hye  huys ; aen  stoel  er  maer 
roiiw  boo  him. 
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Tuyf  (the  priest)  by  his  calling  has  ever  proved  a hell- 
contrived  grievance  to  us  all.  TuyJ  has  ever  been 
a diminisher  of  our  property.  Tuyf  will  hardly  ever 
let  my  cousin  Farmer  leave  his  house,  while  up  in  the 
pulpit  he  shudders  at  the  very  name  of  the  prophane 
layman.  The  farmer  places  his  house  and  its  contents 
at  the  disposal  of  Tuyf  and  Tuyf  for  the  sake  of  what 
he  can  take  out  of  it,  is  very  condescending  and  officious 
to  the  master  of  it.  Tuyf  will  hardly  ever  let 
my  cousin  Farmer  leave  his  house,  while  up  in  his  pulpit 
he  turns  the  austere  and  unsympathysing  denouncer  of 
affliction  upon  the  whole  class. 


Tuyf  was  the  term  for  the  high  cylindrical  rimless  black  professional  cap 
worn  by  the  priest  in  all  out-door  functions,  such  as  burials,  host  carrying, 
&e. ; it  had  a large  tuft  of  the  same  colour  at  the  top.  A part  of  his  dress 
familiar  to  every  one  who  has  formerly  frequented  catholic  countries. 
I think  the  French  call  it  Bonnet  de  Pretre.  The  term  is  here  a metaphor 
for  the  wearer;  i.e.  the  priest  Bye,  hey,  has  been  explained,  and  kye - 
huys,  is  as  the  farmer’s  home.  Oo?n,  cousin,  a term  of  affectionate  intimacy 
used  by  the  priest  when  he  wanted  to  coax  the  boor  out  of  his  property. 
Stoel , pulpit.  Bod,  bode,  bearer  of  intelligence  ; evangelist.  Af  beeven  shi- 
ver at ; ich  afbeef,  I have  horror  of.  Gee  em,  geve  hem , betook  himself,  and 
sounds  came,  M’  aen,  mee  aen , mede  aen,  along  with  every  thing  else. 
Aet,  provender.  Wee  helsch,  a hellish  nuisance,  sounds  Welch,  luyj  je9 
sounds  Taffy.  Je,  continually.  Hun,  to  them ; bob  hun  sounds  bone . 

'RouWf  austere,  rough. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS, 


Add  to  the  article  “ To  run  like  smoke  and  oakum," 
(page  5),  in  confirmation  of  the  inherent  analogy  in 
sound,  between  the  syllable  ok  in  smoke  and  the  sylla- 
ble oik  in  rnolken,  the  following  extract : 

“ And  Ivghtly  our  Lorde,  at  her  lives  end 
Hath  mercy  on  such  men,  that  so  evil  may  suffer, 

And  the  smolke  and  the  smoulder  that  smyte  in  our  eien.n 

— Vis.  Pier.  Plowm , 

In  the  article  “ Thing-a-me,"  page  67,  the  form  of 
the  original  phrase  is  explained  or  translated  wrong : 

’ T king  er  mij  is  there,  bear  with  me  in  this  affair  ; suf- 
fer me  here;  give  me  time;  allow  me  time  in  this 
case ; and  implies,  wait  till  I can  recollect  myself, 
recall  the  name  or  circumstance  to  my  memory.  Hin- 
gen,  hengen,  gehengen , is,  to  allow,  to  bear  with.  Er 
mij,  to  me  in  this  instance. 

The  expression  “ He  is  gone  to  Davy's  locker  ” 
(explained  at  page  28)  has  sometimes  the  more  exten- 
ded form  of  “ He  is  gone  to  Davy  Jones's  locker and 
is  then  as,  Hijis  gaen  tot  eewig ! J'  hone  sij'es  luck  er  ; 
q.  e.  he  is  gone  into  eternity  ! may  ever-during  favour 
be  his  lot  there  ! (may  he  meet  with  everlasting  happi- 
ness !)  Hone,  hoon,  favour,  grace,  indulgence;  the 
word  has  also  a nearly  diametrical  meaning,  in  some 
cases,  to  that  in  which  it  is  used  here,  Jy  hone  (je 
hone)  sij  ’ es , sounds  Jones's.  Tot  eewig,  sounds 
Davy . 
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Throw  in  his  teeth  ; as  in  the  expression,  1 will 
throw  it  in  his  teeth;  and  in  the  sense  of,  I will 
reproach  him  with  it,  make  him  repent  of  it,  he  sorry 
for  it.  Toe  rouw  hin  is  tijt ; q.  e.  from  this  point  we 
go  straight  to  repentance,  hence  we  start  off  to  sorrow  ; 
what  we  have  done  must  lead  to  grief,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  repentance.  By  the  travesty  a verb  is 
made  of  toe  rouw,  and  hence  the  different  signs  of  that 
part  of  speech  which  have  since  been  added.  Toe  rouw 
sounds  throw.  Hin,  from  this  point,  hence,  lijt, 
sounds  teet,  and  so  teeth  ; as  the  th  has  no  other  re- 
presentative in  Dutch. 


Page  49,  lines  l and  2,  erase  the  words,  “ and  in  the  genitive  case. 
T» rrn  n I’  ‘‘  c\\V>  rpftfl  some. 


Page  130,  No.  10,  for  note  of  admiration  after  “ gander”  put  a comma 
t a....  lc  nuf  nnto  nf  n rl mirs tiers . 


After  i(  gae  ’n  daer”  put  note  of  admiration. 


men’s  property.”  „ „ , . „ . , , 

Page  135,  line  2 from  bottom  ; for  brook  read  brok. 
Page  145,  No,  26,  line  1 of  the  original,  for  “ wt  read  wat 


men’s  property.” 
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GLOSSARY 

TO  NURSERY  RHYMES. 


The  Numerals  correspond  with  those  prefixed  to  the  separate  Rhymes. 


I. 

Dieden,  to  explain,  to  expose,  to  make  it  understood.  Guit,  villain, 
vagabond,  and  is  usually  travestied  by  cat.  Vied , vede,  veete)  secret  enmity, 
eternal  nuisance.  Hoevr,  farm  land,  estate.  Eeren,  to  plough ; arare. 
Moeyen,  moeden,  to  work  hard,  fatiguer.  Lij , suffering,  distress.  T'  el, 
te  el , to  any,  to  other.  Doghe , as  the  participle  present  of  doghen , deughen, 
to  be  worth,  to  be  of  the  value  of,  and  here  used  in  a substantive  sense,  as 
value,  worth,  virtue.  Laffen,  to  chatter  on.  Sij , she,  is  used  in  the  femb 
nine  gender  in  reference  to  Hey,  which  is  feminine.  Sus , hush,  a bidding 
to  hold  the  tongue,  Sporen,  speuren,  to  lin'd  out,  to  trace  out.  Hou,  salute, 
shout.  Yl,  quick,  instantly.  Te  dies,  to  this.  Hou  y l,  sounds  while.  Hqf- 
ten,  heften,  to  take  up,  take  hold  of.  Spae,  spade,  shovel.  Aen,  on,  upon, 
is  here  used  an  expletive  particle,  as  0/  is  in  take  hold  of. 


II. 

Ketten , keten,  chain,  tie.  Deyre,  dere,  injury,  hurt.  Hieten,  to  name, 
Neder,  low,  depressed.  Tatar,  fear,  apprehension.  Nere,  food,  nourish* 
ment.  I Vije,  holy.  Gauw,  clever,  sharpwitted.  Toe  hun,  at  home. 
Rouw,  rough,  roughly.  Hoonen , honen , to  abuse,  to  vilify  ; and  rouwhonen 
is  to  use  disgracefully,  brutally.  Rouwhond  sounds  round.  Mij , to  me  ; 
the  dative  case  of  ick.  Sus , hush.  Dies,  this.  Neder , low,  depressed,  and 
the  same  word  with  nether.  Nuer,  after.  Neere,  food,  sustenance. 
Hoopen,  to  accumulate,  store  up,  and  here  used  in  the  subjunctive  mood. 
Toe  hun,  at  home,  chez  lui,  in  casa  sua.  Back,  dried  or  preserved  provision, 
bacon,  dried  beef,  &e.  Waerd,  depository.  Voer,  voeder , fodder,  proven- 
der. Sij  u hietf  the  peasantry  calls  you,  sounds  sweet. 


III. 

Docken,  to  give  at  once,  to  give  without  delay  : it  has  the  import  of  an 
imperious  demand,  a sturdy  begging.  Maegh,  stomach,  the  same  word  with 
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our  maw.  Klocke,  cloak,  gown,  and  here  the  metaphor  for  the  church  or 
priesthood,  in  the  way  we  say  the  cloath  in  the  same  sense.  Ran,  lank,  and 
here  denoting  want  of  food  or  filling.  Struck , immediately.  Winnen,  to 
obtain,  to  succeed  in  the  prset.  ick  won. 


IV. 

Mistrouw , mistruwe,  distrust.  Hoe , how.  Dus,  thus.  Gat'd,  a rod. 
Grouw,  terror.  Aemvijsen,  to  point  to.  Selve-verbeeld , self-created  view  or 
prospect.  Gochel-scheel,  sophistry.  Wijse  sounds  with. 


V. 

Sien , to  seem.  Saegh,  timid,  awed.  Maer,  mar,  but.  Reeden,  to  pre- 
pare. Auwe,  soil,  land.  Reyen , leiden,  to  guide,  to  direct.  Hope,  future 
prospect,  hope.  Trouw,  belief,  inward  trust.  Wassen,  to  wax,  to  become, 
j V’  aet,  nae  aet,  afterwards,  provision,  and  sounds  not.  Wasse  is  in  the  sub- 
junctive mood  and  is  as,  should  become.  Schier,  entirely.  Dier,  scarce, 
high  priced.  Te  slot,  as  the  conclusion,  as  the  finale.  Hoop  as  the 
potential  present  of  hoopen,  to  increase  the  amount.  Saegh  sounds  saw, 
and  might  have  been  written,  according  to  due  abbreviation,  sae,  as  it  is 
in  fact  pronounced. 


VI. 

Heeren,  to  bully,  to  tyrannize  over.  Wennen,  to  accustom  to,  to  use  to. 
Rouen,  to  keep  on  tormenting.  Pelle,  a pall,  and  here  as  the  burial-due 
paid  to  (he  priest.  Bereiden,  to  prepare,  to  draw  out.  Rraet,  piattle,  jaw, 
talk.  Goed,  strictly,  proper.  Hieten,  to  call,  to  designate.  Nauw,  strict, 
all  that  can  be  got  by  law.  Vat,  grasp.  Reen,  loan.  Rod,  a command- 
ment, precept.  Heilicken,  to  treat  as  holy,  to  worship. 


VII. 

The  word  kleyn  was  spelt  clene , and  it  was  this  form  of  the  word  that 

suggested  the  travesty  of  clean. 

u Men  vint  bit  roomsche  rike  clene 
Dies  ghelike  dire  stenenR— M.  Stoke,  B.  I.  v.  609. 

Jacke , surplice.  Rraet,  jaw,  gabble,  lingo.  Goed,  strictly,  proper.  Hieten, 
to  call,  to  name.  Nauw  vat,  a tight  grasping,  the  utmost  that  can  be  held 
and  kept.  Betwisten,  to  betwine,  to  turn  about  and  about.  Bod,  com- 
mandment, precept.  Nauw  leen , a loan,  mode  of  good  or  enact  secuiity, 
well  tied  up  by  legal  forms. 


VIII. 

Huy  den,  hoeden , to  keep,  to  hoard,  to  lay  up,  or  by.  Winnen,  to  gam 
over  to,  to  make  a profit  of. 
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IX. 

By  elleed , by  another’s  mischance,  and  sounds  as  b'  ell  eed,  and  so  belly-ed , 
Hieten , heeten , to  order,  to  command.  Hooren,  to  belong  to,  to  appertain, 
i liet,  stipend.  1 aen,  toe  aen,  on  to,  into.  Foer,  voeder,  fodder.  Schuere 
granary;  in  the  laws  of  the  F ranks  scuria.  Ghiersen , giersen,  to  beg  anx- 
iously for.  Stapelen , to  pile  up,  of  the  same  stock  as  our  staple , steeple  step 
steep,  stop , and  the  Dutch  stap,  Sjc.  Aentaelen , to  incriminate,  to  bring  to 
disgrace  by  accusation.  Aentael,  the  imperative,  sounds  and  all. 


X. 

Guise , derision,  sneer.  Gae  aen  daer,  goes  on  there,  sounds  gander. 
Waenen,  to  conceive  by  the  mind.  Stuyr,  tribute.  Aendoen,  to  add,  to 
put  on.  Mee-lyd  is,  sympathy  is,  sounds  my  lady's.  Schem-Cschim ) baer,  a 
bare  appearance.  Tacken,  to  fix  to,  whence  our  to  tack.  By  de  lij  heft 
leeck,  close  the  layman  who  bears  all  the  pain,  sounds  by  the  left  lev. 
iromven,  to  confide  to.  6 


XI. 

Gulden,  to  make  to  appear.  Sjmv,  sweat  of  the  brow,  whence  the 
rrench  swcr,  and  sounds  shoe.  Vied  t el  has  been  explained  No.  1,  page 

123.  Stick,  stuck,  a piece  of  business,  an  act.  Wet,  a law.  Tot  u to 
you,  sounds  to  do. 


/Vli. 


Lost,  lust,  pleasure.  Suype,  sope,  drinking,  a draft,  whence  our  sup  and 
sop,  and  sounds  sheep.  JSIae  ’t  ( naehet ) til,  according  to  the  humour  he  is 
in.  Fande,  vand , the  participle  present  of  vanclen,  to  visit,  and  is  as  the 
contraction  of  vanding  used  substantively.  >T  heel,  het  heel , the  whole"* 
sounds  they  LI.  Hou  'em,  hou  hem,  cheer  him,  sounds  home.  Beringhen,  to 
surround.  Beer,  the  expences,  means  of  living.  Te  els,  from  home, 
sounds  tails.  Behanden , to  lay  hold  of  adroitly. 


XIII 


Kote,  keur,  explained  at  page  64.  Dingeh,  to  bar- 


Sat,  full,  u fifed. 

gain  for.  ij  ding  sounds  eating.  By,  by  the  interchanging  sounds  of 
cri  ; K™^sse>  curse-  noeme,  judgment,  doom.  Puijlen, 

Ime^ouuds  lay!  ^ ™y ' l°  CroW'  ***  ">•«* 


XIV. 

Bockeh,  ringlets  curls.  Sat  is  nie , never  has  enough  of.  He,  haste. 
Ife,  idle,  and  is  then  as  the  contraction  of  ijdle , empty.  Maere,  fable  ; 
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inner e mee  sounds  marry  me.  Praeten,  to  prate.  ’ Es  vat  aen  veer , lays  hold 
of  it  cleverly,  opportunely.  Veer,  vaer , vaerdigh , are  the  same  word. 
Gauw,  slyly,  Indouwen , to  foist  or  shove  in.  Hel , glorious,  bright. 
O Beer , Oh  Lord  God  ; as  a pious  ejaculation  thrown  in  hypocritically  by 
the  limitour.  Moer,  moeder,  mother,  sounds  more.  Veiheffen,  to  exalt. 


XV. 

Rancke , fraud,  and  here  as  the  metaphor  for  the  wheedling  friar. 
Hooren,  to  listen.  Sober , cautiously,  in  moderation.  Bom,  dolt.  Bede, 
suit,  petition,  begging. 


XVI. 

Winnen,  to  get  profit  from.  Op  de  helle,  upon  hell,  sounds  up  the  hill. 
Pel,  ferociously.  Broken,  breucken,  bruycken , to  make  use  of.  Grouw , 
terror.  Gee  ’em  (geve  hem),  can  give  him,  sounds  came.  Te  heymelen,  to 
hide  away,  to  secure.  Erve , landed  property,  sounds  away.  Innen , to 
take  to  one’s  own  account. 


xvn. 

Barmen,  to  anathemize,  to  proclaim.  H us,  huys,  family.  Bigg,  see  No.  9* 
Putten,  to  extract.  Bull  hem  d'  rom,  let  him  beg  about,  go  on  begging 
about.  Boogen , to  bragg,  to  exaggerate.  Toe  wy  ’ p (toe  wy  op)  as  an  ex 
voto.  Licht  hel , evident,  as  clear  as  day-light.  Noose,  annoyance,  loe  t 
ei,  as  the  egg,  sounds  to  tie.  Hose,  strong-box  theca  coriacea  and  also 
breeches. 


XVIII. 

Hoeve , land,  farm.  Heer,  master.  Waerder,  one  that  looks  after,  a 
keeper.  Love,  potential  mood  of  loven,  to  praise.  Heel,  entirely.  Baer , 
as  baer-geld,  argent  comptant , ready  money.  Bi),  thee.  Kond,  aware  of, 
acquainted  with. 


XIX. 

Bing , capital,  source  of  income.  Kaetsen,  to  hunt  up  Weld,  wealth. 
Hwa,  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  who.  Nauwen,  to  feel  wapt  of.  Boei,  fetter} 
place  of  confinement  Wo,  where.  Aes,  carrion  Je  draa,  at  once. 
Honen,  hoonen , expose  to  shame.  Bij  den,  to  succeed  . Arme , poor.  Bat , 
profit.  Ghilden,  gelden,  to  yield.  Eys,yse,  terror.  I ader,  father,  monk. 


XX. 


Slappighied,  faineant ise,  indolence.  Toe  hare  je,  to  her  always,  sounds 
tarry.  U yl,  hurry  you,  sounds  while.  Louw,  law.  Be  bot,  the  do  and 
so  the  metaphor  for  subordinate  people  ; parishioners.  Guit,.  rascal. 
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XXL 

Toppen,  to  take  the  lead,  be  at  the  head.  Die  wint , he  who  cultivates, 
the  farmer.  Tf  rock,  concealed  malice.  H el  wel , clearly.  Bouw,  harvest, 
Beeke  a bankruptcy,  failure.  Fad , fault.  Kum , hardly,  with  difficulty, 


XXII. 


ILrrsse,  increase.  Goera,  goederc,  of  property,  of  goods.  Celle , the 
monk  s cell,  and  here  as  the  monk’s  condition.  Egg,  an  incentive.  X?i/>- 

jradjenj  *°  ^read  under  foot.  ]jl  ’s,  the  evil  is.  Ee/  outrageous. 
hys  noose , at  his  misery. 


XXIII. 

Keerles,  vassals.  Boers,  peasants.  Hand,  quickly.  Flee,  pleghe , ho- 
mage-audit. Moon,  demon.  Bereghten , to  govern.  Dee,  deghe,  due. 
bop,  t sop,  top,  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  here  as  the  tonsure  or  the 
crown  of  the  head  ; and  thus  Sop-heer , the  gentleman  with  the  tonsured 
crown,  is  a metaphor  for  the  ecclesiastical  lord  of  the  domain ; Abbot. 
Lieven , to  love.  Sluijpe,  as  the  contraction  of  shipping,  the  old  form  of  the 
participle  present  of  sluijpen , to  crawl  slyly  out  of  a hiding-place,  to  sur- 
prize by  stealth.  In,  come  on  ; into.  De  strijd,  the  struggle,  a vying 
together.  Wijsen,  to  show.  Kael,  destitute,  naked.  Hooren , to  conform 
t0'  command.  Laede , counter,  money-table.  Wal,  abyss,  gulph, 

whale,  monster.  Happen,  to  catch  (overtake).  Seer,  severe,  sore.  Vijand, 

enemy.  Mdken,  to  soothe  by  gift.  Ftauw , weak,  relaxed.  Haeve , 'have 
possessions. 


XXIV. 

hette,  hindrance.  Hel , clear,  evident.  Sinn  is,  is  the  soul  of,  devoted 
to.  Soen , compensation,  fine,  penalty.  Sinnen , to  revolve  in  the  mind. 
Wyten,  to  reproach,  to  throw  in  the  teeth.  Breed,  broadly.  Hotter,  cheat. 
hruiten,  to  play  the  rogue,  to  find  out  specious  reasons  for  an  unjust  decision 
m law,  to  grind  the  law  to  suit  the  judge’s  private  inclinations.  Wijsen . to 
point  at.  Murren , to  hammer  in  the  mind,  to  take  time  to  think  oh 


XXV. 

Ryden , to  ride.  Toe  ban , denounce  upon.  Wree,  wredet  savage 
Krmjs,  curse.  Toes  ten,  to  look  to.  Ors,  hors , horse,  Muijseu,  to  take 
care  of  number  one,  to  take  a fuii  share  of, 

Y 
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XXVI. 

Wassen,  to  increase,  to  rise  higher  and  higher.  Toeu  dmck, .imagine ^ to 
vourself  Luiden , to  sound.  Nutting,  acquiring.  But,  baet,  proht.  J ; 
C,  to  "tangle,  to  extort  by  squabbling.  Duyt,  doit,  money.  Begaygkn, 

10  quiz. 


XXVII. 

Nauwen , to  be  distressed  for  want  of.  Lie/,  rather.  Sfi//,  quiet 


XXVIII. 

Beker,  beaker,  chalice,  cup.  Baeten,  baten,  to  profit  by,  to  make  booty 
Keck , boldly.  «es  rf«er,  there  with  provision.  Pryc/cen,  to  parade  to 

assume  a pompous  demeanour.  Hoeuen,  farm-houses.  Jus  * 

Mie,  wzierfe,  ?wieJe,  stipend,  reward,  meed. 


XXIX. 


uoV  hooi  hay.  Innen , to  get  in:  Swijpe,  sot.  Gamw,  sly,  roguish. 
Koren  to  vomit/  Wee,  grief,  pain,  woe.  Meynen , to  estimate,  to  rat. 
iinder]  m another  way,  otherwise.  Fast,  constantly,  bluijpen,  o g 
away,  to  slide  out  fiome 


XXX. 

Pocheil  to  bluster.  Vuyl,  foul,  dirty.  Eye,  in  a row,  one  after  the 
other  Becken,  to  urge,  to  stimulate.  Begaen,  to  commit,  to  do.  Aen- 
tf  n r ase  Disch,  table.  Sed-belwor , moral  fitness  of  conduct. 

Fir*  = 

Ho^  quickly.  cell.  Lkht-hd,  as  clear  as  daylight. 


XXXI. 


JJ„.,  furious.  Hollen,  to  be  in  a state  of  fury,  to  be  run  away  with. 

NoSlo  storm.  LucMen,  to  explore  Stel  ^ found' 

Lassen,  to  wax.  Teh , teder , soft,  tender,  and  so  rotting. 


Bat,  interest, 
heap,  amassing. 


XXXII. 

Stfic/c,  sfwclc,  cause.  Hoon,  a disgraceful  thin 


Hoopf 
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XXXIII. 

Hegghe,  a bush.  Schreiten,  to  call  out  lustily.  Greyt~pene , pang  of 
greediness.  Welrhoud , withheld. 


XXXIV, 

Oow,  cousin.  SfoeZ,  pulpit.  IFee,  woe.  He/scht  hellish.  Winner  to 
familiarize  with. 


FINIS. 


JOHN  FLETCHER,  PRINTER,  SOUTHAMPTON. 


ERRATA, 


Page  5,  line  15,  for  u open  eer”  read  op  aen  er . P and  / are  convertible 
sounds ; pipe  and  fife  are  the  same  word.  Die  hij  sit  op  aen  er  (that  which 
he  sits  upon  there)  sounds  u The  seat  of  onner and  onner  is  the  way  the 
people  pronounce  honour . 

Page  Id,  fine  28,  for  u Ecu”  read  Er. 

Page  31,  after  u bede”  add  je. 

Page  51,  line  5 from  bottom,  for  u Eronpas”  read  Er  onpas. 

Page  64,  line  20,  for  u (head)  capa  caput  o’er/*  read  (head,  capo,  caput), 
O’er,  See. 

Page  80,  line  6 from  bottom,  for  a Woe”  read  Woe  wel 

Page  127,  line  14,  for  a uit”  read  houde. 

Page  138,  line  7,  before  (4  slave”'  add  Farmer. 


s 
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